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VoL. XXX. 


NOVELS AND NOVELISTS OF THE DAyY.* 


FaTiGUED with the tedious routine 
of dry reading, bored by the weightier 
matters of the law, sick unto death of 
demurrers, and grievously annoyed by 
rules to compute, when summer comes 
back with its delicious sunshine, and 
its long, pleasant, idle days, we ad- 
journ to our marine villa, and there 
comfortably establishing ourselves in 
some quiet corner, we luxuriate in 
indolent repose, divested of all unne- 
cessary covering—coatless, neckcloth- 
less, and bootless—often in our shirt 
sleeves—oftener, still, enveloped in the 
huge folds of an ancient Turkish dress- 
ing-gown, we loll whole days away on 
the sofa, and plunge recklessly, not into 
the quiet blue wave which ripples be- 
neath our window, but into the more 
exciting sea of fiction. We read 
French novels by the ream, almost as 
fast as M. Dumas can write them; 
German more slowly, for they are 
commonly somewhat philosophic, be- 
sides all those of our own tongue ; and 
then, in the gloaming, over our glass 
of “cold without,” do we jot down 
our opinion of their merits. We 
mention these particulars of our do- 
mestic retirement ‘not from any hope 
that our mode of life in the long vaca- 
tion will possess the least attraction to 
any of our readers, but mérely to ac- 
count in a satisfactory manner for the 
melange which ornaments the heading 
of this chapter. Since that quiet 
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**« Tancred, or the New Crusade. 


London: Henry Colburn, Great Marborough-street. 


“*A Whim and its Consequences.” 
and Co., Cornhill. 1847. 


By B. D'Israeli, M.P. 


In three volumes. 


evening that witnessed our departure 
from the good town of Carrickfergus 
in a chaise and pair, amid the blessings 
of our landlady and the fervent fare- 
well of * boots,” with purse crammed 
with the greasy provincial notes in 
which kind northern solicitors will 
persist in paying our fees, and diges- 
tive functions slightly impaired by 
the riotous living of circuit, we have 
skimmed half the contents of the 
neighbouring circulating library, and 
save the three whose names form our 
text, we did not find a single novel 
worthy our consideration. 

Than the author of “Tancred,” there 
are few men of the day who have con- 
trived to monopolize more of the public 
attention. Mr. D’Israeli is somehow or 
other always before the world; if his 
ambition be “the monstrari digito 
pretereuntiu,” he has completely 
achieved it. The successful assailant 
of the formidable leader of one of the 
most powerful administrations, and 
which was likely to be one of the most 
lasting that ever governed the country 
—of one who wields well and with ter- 
rific power the formidable weapons of 
argument and of ridicule—who has 
never been known to commit himself, 
and who, whatever may be the defects 
of his political or personal character, 
is undoubtedly a master of the science 
of parliamentary debate—the auda- 
cious and successful assailant of this 
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man of might, not to speak of the 
author of six novels, of which some 
are of very superior merit, must be 
no ordinary mortal; and because he 
is no ordinary mortal, he is worthy 
of the attention of Maga, who is ever 
regardless of fry of the smaller kind ; 
not indeed annihilating with savage 
cruelty their infantine existence, but 
throwing them back again into the 
waters of oblivion, until they wax 
bigger, and more worthy of being 
dished up for the literary banquet of 
her distinguished supporters. We 
remember well when the world was 
ringing with applause after one of 
those brilliant and polished essays, un- 
rivalled, perhaps, in the annals of par- 
liamentary invective, inquiring ‘of a 
gentleman who occupies the most 
distinguished position of his time 
in the republic of letters, his opinion 
of Mr. D’Israeli. ‘I was present,” 
said he, ‘in the House of Com- 
mons upon the occasion of his first 
speech, and notwithstanding the total 
failure of that effort, I prophesied that 
he would yet become one of the most 
effective debaters of his time ; for be- 
sides many of the elements of ability 
which were then displayed, he ap- 
peared to me possessed of the most 
indomitable ‘pluck.’” This gentle- 
man’s parliamentary diagnosis has 
turned out correct, and the honorable 
member for Shrewsbury now has cer- 
tainly achieved a position as a brilliant 
and formidable debater. But our 
business in this paper is not with his 
political career, which we leave to the 
tender mercies of critics better quali- 
fied to appreciate than we can possibly 
be. In the more peaceful, and to our 
taste, the more agreeable haunts of 
literature, Mr. D'Israeli has already 
gathered laurels which are at least as 
imperishable as those which cluster 
round the brow of the successful aspi- 
rant for political distinction. 

We shall never forget the impres- 
sion made upon us by ** Pelham.” We 
read this incomparable novel in the 
earlier years of our college life; we 
read it, we remember well, one bright 
spring evening, in our rooms in that 
portion of the old square which exists 
no longer. ‘There was a tumbler of 
mild half-and-half potheen, exquisitely 
blended with cold water, at our side, 
as delicious stuff as ever parted the 
lips or inspired the brain of an under- 


[Sept. 


graduate; in ten minutes we were in 
extacies ; in twenty we had forgotten 
the existence of our bow] of nectar. 
Lingering with intense delight over 
those glorious pages, time was for- 
gotten; the Greek lecture of the fol- 
lowing morning was uncared for; we 
were oblivious of night roll, and but 
that the junior dean stood our friend, 
would have lost our lucrative situation 
of marker. We never rose until we 
turned over the last page of the 
book ; when we sought our couch, we 
dreamed thereof; and the next day, 
to the no small amazement of one of 
the learned lecturers, who asked us if 
we could scan a certain line in a cer- 
tain chorus of a Greek play, and to 
the delight of the whole class, we re- 
plied, dreaming, “ that pine-apple frit- 
ters were impossible.” 

But we are not unmindful either of 
the pleasure which was afforded us by 
the perusal of “ Vivian Grey.” The 
fresh and sparkling style, the know- 
ledge of human nature, and the power- 
ful touches of eloquent description, 
caught our juvenile fancy; and upon 
a re-perusal of these volumes, we see 
no reason to change the opinion we 
formed when they first met our eye. 
The great charm of Mr. D’Israeli, as 
a writer of fiction, is the off-hand man- 
ner in which he makes the personages 
who figure in his pages discuss the to- 
pics of the day; expressing, at the 
same time, through their medium, his 
own experiences, his own opinions, and 
the result of his own reflections, upon 
such subjects as arise, enlivened by his 
wit and fancy, enriched by his acute 
observations upon character, and his 
knowledge of the world. The pages 
of a novel of this writer afford as agree- 
able a banquet for the literary epicure 
as it is possible to conceive. His des- 
cription of Lord Eskdale, in the work 
now before us, is almost equal to that 
of the Marquis of Carabas in his ear- 
liest work just mentioned, or to the 
Mr. Rigby, the Tadpoles, and Tapers 
of * Coningsby.” Lord Eskdale, first 
cousin to the Duke of Bellamont, and 
lord lieutenant of the county adjoining 
that in which Bellamont Castle was 
situated, exercised a powerful influence 
over his worthy relatives. A knowing 
man of the world, they never committed 
any action, however unimportant, with- 
out consulting him; and, in conse- 
quence, they never committed them- 
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selves, for it does not always follow, 
somehow, that the possession of a ducal 
coronet argues a proportionate amount 
of brains. Lord Eskdale had been con- 
sulted as to the best school to which 
the heir of Bellamont could be sent, 
and he had recommended Eton—as a 
college, he had advised Christ Church. 
He was the trustee in the duke’s mar- 
riage settlement ; he was appointed, in 
the duke’s will, guardian of his son; 
equal favourite with the duchess, who 
was an austere lady of considerable 
personal attractions, deeply read in the 
theology of the nineteenth century— 
a precision in morals, she preferred 
“Chillingworth” to a French novel, and 
one of the ancient fathers to even the 
“ Pilgrims of the Rhine.” Lord Esk- 
dale was a master of the feminine 
idiosyneracy, and guided the duchess 
without ever letting her feel the curb. 
When the Bellamonts got into any fix, 
they would write over to Lord Esk- 
dale, and the peer, who was greatly 
averse to long letter-writing, would 
ride over, and listen, with imperturba- 
ble calmness, “ something between that 
of a Turkish pacha and an English 
jockey,” his back to the fire, and his 
hands in his pockets, to the united 
statements of his noble relatives, and 
when both of them were exhausted, 
would sum up the whole affair, and 
say three words which had the effect 
of removing all their difficulties. He 
looked upon his cousins, although he 
respected their native ability, as two 
children when affairs of the world were 
in question. 

There is a great féte in Bellamont 
Castle upon the occasion of the heir 
arriving at his majority, and Lord 
Eskdale is called in to relieve the 
troubles of the duke and duchess, who 
are in dire perplexity about a cook. 
He recommends, accordingly, an ar- 
tiste of high repute, who resides in 
a “purlieu,” which, having passed 
through very often, we are quite able 
to recognise admirably hit off in the 


* following description :— 


‘‘ In that part of the celebrated parish 
of St. George which is bounded on one 
side by Piccadilly, and on the other by 
Curzon-street, is a district of a peculiar 
character. ’Tis a cluster of small 
streets, of little houses, frequently in- 
tersected by ruins, which here are nu- 
merous, and sometimes gradually, rather 
than abruptly, terminating in a ramifi- 
cation of these mysterious regions. 
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Sometimes a group of courts developes 
itself, and you may even chance to find 
your way into a small market-place, 
Those, however, who are accustomed to 
connect these hidden residences of the 
humbler with scenes of misery and cha- 
racters of violence, need not apprehend 
in this district any appeal to their sym. 
pathies, or any shock to their tastes. All 
is extremely genteel, and there is almost 
as much repose as in the golden saloons 
of the contiguous palaces. At any rate, 
if there be as much vice, there is as lit- 
tle crime. No sight or sound can be 
seen, at any hour, which could pain the 
most precise or the most fastidious ; 
even if a chance oath may float on the 
air from a stable-yard to the lodging of 
a French cook, ’tis of the newest fashion, 
and if responded to, with less of novel 
charm, the repartee is at least conveyed 
in the language of the most polite of na- 
tions. They bet upon the Derby in 
these parts; a little are interested in 
Goodwood, which they frequent ; have, 
perhaps, in general, a weakness for play; 
live highly ; and indulge those passions 
which luxury and refinement encourage : 
but that is all. A policeman wouldas soon 
think of reconnoitering these secluded 
streets, as of walking into a house in 
Park-lane or Berkeley-square, to which, 
in fact, this population, in a great mea- 
sure belongs ; for here reside the wives 
of house-stewards and of butlers, in tene- 
ments furnished by the honest savings 
of their husbands, and let in lodgings, to 
increase their swelling incomes. Here 
dwells the retired servant, who now de- 
votes his practised energies to the occa- 
sional festival, which, with his accumu- 
lations in the three-per-cents, or in one 
of the public-houses of the quarter, se- 
cures him at the same time an easy liv- 
ing, and the casual enjoyment of that 
great world which lingers in his me- 
mory. Here may be found his grace’s 
coachman, and here his lordship’s groom, 
who keeps a book, and bleeds periodi- 
cally to speculative footmen, by betting 
odds upon his master’s horses. But, 
above all, it is in this district that the 
cooks have ever sought a favourite and 
elegant abode. An air of stillness and 
serenity, of exhausted passions and sup-~ 
pressed emotion, rather than of slug- 
gishness and of dulness, distinguishes 
this quarter during the day. When 
you turn from the vitality and bright- 
ness of Piccadilly—the park, the palace, 
the terraced mansions, the sparkling 
equipages, the cavaliers cantering u 

the hill, the swarming multitude—an 

enter the region of which we are speak- 
ing, the effect is at first ae 
Not a carriage, not a horseman, scarcely 
a passenger; there seems to be some 
great and sudden collapse in the metro- 
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politan system, as if a fast had been 
announced. The spirit is allured to 
gentle thoughts as we wander in what 
is still really a lane, and turning down 
Stanhope-street behold that house which 
the great Lord Chesterfield tells us, in 
one of his letters, he was building in 
the fields. The cawing of rooks in his 
garden sustains the tone of mind; and 
Curzon-street, after a long straggling, 
twining course,'ceasing to bea thorough- 
fare, and losing itself in the gardens of 
another place, is quite in keeping with 
all the accessories. In the night, how- 
ever, the quarter of which we are speak- 
ing is alive. The manners of the popu- 
lation follow those of their masters : 
they keep late hours; the banquet and 
the ball dismiss them to their homes at 
a time when the trades of ordinary re- 
gions move in their last sleep, and dream 
of opening shutters, and decking the 
windows of their shops, At night the 
chariot wheels round the frequent cor- 
ners of these little streets, and the 
opening valve of the mews vomit forth 
their legion of Broughams. At night, 
too, the footman, taking advantage of 
a ball at Holdernesse, or a concert at 
Lansdowne House, and guessing that, 
in either instance, the link-boy will an- 
swer, when necessary, in his summoned 
name, ventures to look in at his club, 
reads the paper, talks of his master or 
his mistress, and, perhaps, throws a 
main. The shops of this district, de- 
pending almost entirely for their custom 
on the classes we have indicated, and 
kept often by their relations, follow the 
order of the place, and are most busy 
when other places of business are 
closed.” 


This description of that curious lo- 
cality to which it relates is not excelled 
by any in the pages before us; but we 
think that it is in his sketches of person- 
ages and character that Mr. D’Israeli’s 
main forte consists. The Marquis of 
Carabas, of his earliest novel, is a mas- 
terpiece, which is scarcely surpassed by 
even that of the Duke of Bellamont in 
the book now before us. He was the 
grandson of a mere country gentleman, 
who having won the favour of the heir- 
ess of the Montacutes, a rich family of 
the times of the Plantagenets, had taken 
the family name, and, by an artful job- 


bing of votes, had succeeded in work- 


ing his way into the upper house as 


the Earl of Bellamont and Viscount 
Montacute. The French revolution 
made him a duke, in spite of old 
George the Third, who consoled him- 


self for being forced to give him a 


dukedom, by refusing him the garter. 
The duke disliked his son, because he 
feared he might prove his rival. The 
young gentleman, naturally of extreme 
shyness, trembled before the parental 
frown, and sought consolation for the 
melancholy which clouded his life, in 
the affections of his beautiful cousin, 
Lady Katherine—his union with whom 
his father, of course, opposes; and 
just as Montacute, stung to resistance 
by this fresh instance of parental ty- 
ranny, is meditating matrimony, with 
a cottage by an Irish lake, and seven 
hundred a-year, he hears that the duke’s 
death has made him the undisputed mas- 
ter of his own fortunes. ‘Timid by na- 
ture, the natural moodiness of which 
was increased by his solitary life, the 
young duke evinced no inclination for 
society, and never entered the world 
of fashion except once a-year, when 
he and the duchess had the honour of 
dining at the palace, or of receiving 
some royal guest at the princely abode 
of the Bellamonts. Tancred, the son 
of this worthy pair, has just come of 
age ; and preparations to celebrate the 
important event are being made upon 
a scale of princely magnificence, at 
Montacute, where dandies from Lon- 
don, and epicures from the clubs, in 
short, all the rank and fashion of the 
adjoining counties, are about’ to as- 
semble, Scattered through the pages 
which describe their arrival are some 
very happy touches of that descrip- 
tive power which we have already 
intimated that Mr. D’Israeli most 
largely possesses. Let us glance at 
Lord Hull, as he is seated at the ban- 
quet—an Irish peer, and a bachelor 
with twenty thousand a-year :— 


** He was a man with a red face and 

a grey head, on whom coarse indulgence, 

and the selfish negligence of a country 

life, had already conferred a shapeless 

form, and who, dressed something like a 

groom, sat at dinner, in stolid silence, 
y Lady Hampshire.” 


Her ladyship examines him with cu- 
rious pity through her eye-glass; and 
thought how it might have been pos- 
sible for even him to have been fined 


down if his education had been pro- 


perly attended to. His hair need not 
have been so grey, his complexion so 
glaring, nor his hands so large, had 
he lived in the civilized world, passed 


six months in May-fair, spent his car- 
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nival in Paris, and occasionally visited 
a German Spa. We are able to ap- 
preciate the felicity of this portrait, 
having ourselves seen a similar speci- 
men of the genus, although a reviewer 
is not much in the company of lords ; 
and, like “Capen Cuttle,” we had made 
a note of him, ready for use at some 
former occasion. But Mr. D'Israeli 
has taken the wind out of our sails, and 
after the picture we have just present- 
ed to our readers, any portrait of ours 
would not be worth a moment’s inspec- 
tion. There are several other por- 
traits equally well painted in the de- 
scription of the guests at Montacute, 
but we have not time to linger amongst 
them longer, as more important mat- 
ter awaits us. 

The sketch of the festivities at Mon- 
tacute is most amusing and graphic. 
Got up upon a scale of princely mag- 
nificence, nothing was wanting which 
the gold of the Bellamonts could sup- 
ply. There was a colossal pavilion 
in the Home park fit to hold two thou- 
sand persons, and for every other pa- 
rish a similar erection, with the name 
to which it belonged inscribed thereon. 
Yeomen of Buddleton and Fuddleton, 
of Montacute Mare and Montacute 
Abbots, of Percy Bellamont and Man- 
deville Stokes, of Ingleton, and Pad- 
more, and Hutton La Hale, and Bi- 
shopstowe—all assembled, each in a se- 
parate procession, with distinctive co- 
lours, to quaff the duke’s foaming ale. 
The blaze of the fire-works, the rattle 
of drums and trumpets, and the shouts 
of the multitude, inspired by copious 
libations of the jolly beverage, made 
the scene a most exhilirating one. 
The following episode is done in the 
author’s happiest manner :— 


“*Tt’s nothing to what it will be at 
night,’ said one of the duke’s footmen 
to his family—his father and mother, 
two sisters, and a young brother, lis- 
tening to him with open mouths, and 
staring at his state livery with mingled 
feelings of awe and affection. They 
had come over from Bellamont Friars, 
and their son had asked the steward to 
give him the care of the pavilion of 
that village, in order that he might look 
after his friends. Never was a family 
who esteemed themselves fortunate, or 
felt so happy. This was having a friend 
at court, indeed. ‘It’s nothing to what 
it will be at night,’ said Thomas ; ‘you 
will have ‘* Hail Star of Bellamont!” and 
**God save the Queen!” a crown, three 
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stars, four flags, and two coronets, all 
in coloured lamps, letters six feet high 
on the castle ; there will be one hundred 
beacons lit over the space of fifty miles, 
the moment a rocket is shot from the 
round tower. And as for fire-works, 
Bob, you'll see them at last, Bengal 
lights, and the largest wheels will be as 
common as squibs and crackers, and I 
have heard say, though it is not to be 
mentioned ’, and he paused. 

**¢ We'll not open our mouths,’ said 
his father, earnestly. 

** You had better not tell us,’ said 
his mother,in a nervous paroxysm, ‘for 
I am in such a fluster, I am sure I can- 
not answer for myself, and then our 
Thomas may lose his place for a breach 
of conference.’ 

*** Nonsense, mother,’ said his sisters, 
who snubbed their mother almost as 
readily as is the gracious habit of their 
betters. ‘Pray, tell us, Tom.’ 

**¢ Ay, ay, ‘Tom,’ said his younger 
brother. 

‘** Well,’ said Tom, in a confidential 
whisper, ‘won't there be a trans- 
parency! Ihave heard say the Queen 
never had anything like it; you won’t 
be able to see it for the first quarter of 
an hour, there will be such a blaze of 
fire and rockets; but when it does come, 
they say it’s like heaven opening! the 
young markiss on a cloud, with his 

and on his heart, in his new uniform.’ 

*** How I long to see him !’ exclaimed 
one of the daughters. 

*““¢ And so do I!’ said her sister, 
‘and in his uniform; how beautiful it 
must be.’ 

“* Well, I don’t know,’ said the 
mother, ‘and perhaps you will laugh at 
me for saying so, but after seeing my 
Thomas in his state livery, I don’t care 
much for seeing anything else.’ 

“Mother, how can you say such 
things? Iam afraid the crowd will be 
very great at the fire-works ; we must 
try to get a good place.’ 

‘**] have arranged all that,’ said 
Thomas, with a triumphant look; ‘there 
will be an immense circle for the stew- 
ard’s friends, and you will be let in.’ 

“«« Oh!’ exclaimed his sisters. 

“* Well, I hope I shall get through 
the day,’ said his mother, ‘but it’s 
rather a trial, after our quiet life.’” 


Mr. D’Israeli is the founder of anew 
school of novel writing, and hence one 


source of his popularity. The credit 


is certainly due to him of having 
struck out a path for himself. While 
we had the historical romance, the 
philosophical novel, the poetical essay, 
and the fictions of St. Giles’s, “‘usque 
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ad nauseam,” no one ever dreamt of 
turning up the apparently barren field 
of politics; and yet from this soil, 


seemingly so unfruitful, our author 
has contrived to rear a very good 
crop of romances, possessing the 
usual complement of pages and vo- 


lumes. To write up a race, or to 


write down a principle, or rather the 


want of one, seems to be alike the 
object of Mr. D'Israeli's gifted pen. 
In “* Coningsby,” we have a thought- 
ful youth, just emerged from Cam- 
bridge, pondering over doctrines of 


political economy, abstruse enough to 


puzzle a professor, or inquiring, with 


eager zeal, into the truth of conserva- 
tism, and the political dogmas on 
which it is founded; or drinking in, 
with attentive ear, arguments to prove 
that our credit, political as well as 


commercial, for the main part depends 


upon that Caucasian race, to whom 
our laws deny the right of citizenship, 
whether in turning the scale of an 
important election at a doubtful mo- 
ment, endowing a church when the 
state funds are inadequate, or in 


maintaining the credit or even the 
existence of the empire. All is to be 


attributed, if not to the Jewish laws, 


without doubt to the living Hebrew 
intellect. 


To establish a principle of power, 
to sustain the realm, and secure the 


happiness of the people, or to pene- 


trate a great mystery, is, by turns, the 
object of Mr. D'Israeli’s heroes. We 
are bound to admit there is some- 
thing of a sameness pervading the 
mechanism of all his novels. The 


oung aspirant after political or theo- 
ogical truth, is usually brought into 


the august presence of his grandfather 


or his uncle, as the case may be, 
and then, after having undergone a 
sifting cross-examination as to his pe- 
culiar principles, and the manner in 


which he came to have them—astounds 


his worthy governor by a solemn de- 


claration, that he considers him a hum- 
bug, and cannot, in consequence, afford 
him his political support. In ‘ Con- 
ingsby,”’ Lord wishes his grand- 
son to go into parliament for a cer- 


tain borough, in order that he may 


add to his aristocratic honors a ducal 


coronet. Coningsby declares that he 
is not as yet prepared to incur the 
responsibility of a seat in the House of 
Commons; that political faith has 
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vanished from the earth, and that he 
is in no case inclined to support the 


conservative party. The earl stands 


aghast with horror—“ Some woman,” 
he exclaims, starting from his chair, 
“has got hold of the boy, and made 
him a whig.” And Coningsby is ac- 
cordingly dismissed with much con- 


tumely from the august presence, and 


finally disinherited. 


The turning point of the story of 
** Tancred” is somewhat similar. The 
Duke of Bellamont, the father of our 
hero, is in is library, consisting of 


the statutes at large, Hansard, and big 


blue books—a cabinet, containing his 


correspondence with the secretary of 
state, and ticketed with dates and 
summary of contents (for his grace, 
being an adept in the arts of routine), 
occupies one side of the apartment ; 


and on the top of it are marble busts 


of the younger Pitt, George III., and 


Wellington. The duke is in his chair, 
leaning back, with an expression of 
painful surprise—his son Tancred, 
Lord Montacute, is on his legs, look- 
ing pale and serious ; and a discussion 


is going on between the pair as to the 


propriety of Tancred entering parlia- 
ment—a course to which he has just 
expressed his extreme distaste. 


«You take me quite by surprise,’ said 
the Duke ; ‘ I thought it was an arrange- 


ment that would have deeply gratified 
you.’ 


“Lord Montacute slightly bowed his 
head, but said nothing. His father con- 
tinued— 

***Not wish to enter parliament at 
present! Why, that is all very well— 
and if, as was once the case, we could 


enter parliament when we liked, and 


how we liked, the wish might be very 
reasonable. If I could ring my bell, and 
return you member for Montacute, with 
as much ease as I can order a special 
train to take me into town, you might be 
justified in indulging afancy. But how 


and when, I should like to know, are 


you to enter parliament now? This par- 

iament will last—it will go on to the 
lees—Lord Eskdale told me so not a 
week ago. Well, then, at any rate you 
have three years—for three years you 
are anidler. I never thought such was 
your character,’ 


‘Lord Montacute cast his dark in- 


telligent eyes upon the -ground, and 
seemed plunged in thought. 

** *Besides,’ added the Duke, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘suppose Hungerford is 
not in the same humour this time three 
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years which he is in now. Probably he 
may be—possibly he may not. Men do 
not like to be baulked, when they think 
that they are doing a very kind, or a 
very generous thing. I should be placed 
in a most painful position if, this time 
three years, I had to withdraw my sup- 
port from Hungerford, in order to se- 
cure your return,’ 


' . 

«There would be no necessity, under 
any circumstances, for that, my dear 
father,’ said Lord Montacute; ‘for, to 
be frank, I believe I should feel as little 
disposed to enter parliament three years 
hence, as now.’ 

‘The Duke looked still more sur- 
phe * Mr, Fox was not of age when 
1¢ took his seat,’ said his grace. ‘ You 
know how old Mr. Pitt was, when he was 
aminister. Sir Robert, too, was in har- 
ness very early. I have always heard 
judges say that a man might speak in 
parliament too soon, but that it was im- 
possible to go in too soon,’ 


“<Tf he wished to succeed in that as. 


sembly,’ replied Lord Montacute, ‘I can 
easily believe it; it must be of advan- 
tage—but I have not that wish.’ 

***T don’t like to see a man take his 
seat in the House of Lords, who hasnot 
been in the House of Commons. He 
seems to me always In &@ Manner Un- 
fledged,’ 

** «It will be a long time, I hope, my 
dear father, before I take my seat in the 
House of Lords,’ said Lord Montacute, 
‘if, indeed I ever do.’ 

***In the course of nature it is a cer- 
tainty.’ 

, 

“* ‘Suppose the Duke's plan for perpe- 
tuating an aristocracy do not succeed,’ 
said Lord Montacute, ‘and one house 
ceases to exist.’ 


** His father shrugged his shoulders. 
‘It is not our business to suppose that ; 


I hope it never will be the business of 


any one, at least seriously, This is a 


great country, and it has become great 
by its aristocracy. 

“«¢ You think, then, our sovereigns did 
nothing for our greatness? Quee n Eli- 
zabeth, for example, of whose visit to 
Montacute you are so proud.’ 


“* They performed their part.’ 
*** And have ceased to exist, Wemay 


have performed our part, and may meet 
the same fate.’ 
*** Why, you are talking liberalism.’ 
««« Hardly that, my dear father, for I 
have not expressed an opinion.” 


*¢¢T wish I knew what your opinions 
were, my dear son, or even your wishes,’ 
¢ Well, then, to do my duty.’ 


oe Exactly—you are a pillar of the 
state; support the state.’ 

“Ah! if any one w ould but tell me 
what the state is,’ said Lord Montacute, 


sighing. ‘It seems to me your pillars 
remain, but they support nothing. In 
that case, though the shafts may be per- 


pendicular, and the capitals very ornate, 
they are no longer props—they are a 
ruin.’ 

*** You would then hand us over to 
the ten-pounders ?’ 


““* They do not even pretend to be a 
state,’ said Lord Montacute, “ they do 
not even profess to support anything ; 
on the contrary, the essence of their 
philosophy is, that nothing is to be es- 


tablished, and that everything is to be 
left to itself.’ 


*** And how would you act, then ?— 
what are your plans ?—have you any? 
**T have.’ 


“** Well, that is satisfactory,’ said the 
Duke, with animation. ‘ Whatever they 
are, you know you may count upon my 
doing everything that is possible to meet 
your wishes. I know they cannot be un- 


worthy ones, for I believe you are inca- 


pable of a thought that is not good and 
great.’ 

*** My father,’ said Lord Montacute, 
and moving, he drew a chair to the table, 
and seated himself by the Duke, ‘ you 
possess, and have a right to my confi- 
dence ; I ought not to have said that I 


doubted what was good, for I knew 
you,’ 


*** Sons like you make good fathers.’ 


‘It is not always so,’ said Lord 
Montacute ; ‘ You have been to me more 
than a father, and I bear to you and to 
my mother a profound and fervent affec- 


tion ; an affection,’ he added in a falter- 
ing tone, ‘that is rarer, I believe, in this 


age, than it was in old days; I feel it at 
this moment more deeply,’ he continued 
in a firmer tone, ‘ because I am about to 


propose that we should, for a time, se- 
parate.’ 


‘*The duke turned pale, and leant 
forward on his chair, but did not speak. 


“*You have proposed to me to-day,’ 
continued Lord Montacute, after a mo- 
mentary pause, ‘**to enter public life.” 
I do not shrink from its duties; on the 
contrary, from the position in which I 
am born, still more from the impulse of 
my nature, I am desirous to fulfil them. 


I have meditated on them, I may say, 


for years. But I cannot find that it is 
part of my duty to maintain the order 
of things, for will not call it system, 
which at present prevails in our coun- 
try. It seems to me that it cannot last, 
as nothing can endure, or ought to en- 


dure, that is not founded upon princi- 


ple, and its principle I have not disco. 
vered. In nothing, whether it be reli- 
gion, or government, or manners, sa- 
ered, or political, or social life, did I 
find faith, and if there be no faith, how 
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Is there such a 
Is there such 


can there be duty? 
thing as religious truth? 
a thing as political right? Is there 
such a thing as social propriety? Are 
these facts, or are they mere phrases ? 
—and if they be facts, where are they 

likely to be found in E ngland ? ? Is truth 
in our church ?—why, then, do you sup- 

port dissent ? Who has the right to 
govern? The monarch? You have 
robbed him of his prerogative. The 
aristocracy ? You confess to me that 
we exist by sufferance. The people ? 
They themselves tell you they are nul- 
lities. Every session of that parlia- 
ment in which you wish to introduce 
me, the method by which power is dis- 
tributed is called in question, altered, 
patched up, and again impugned. As 
for our morals, tell me is charity the 
supreme virtue or the greatest oferrors ? 
Our social system ought to depend ona 
clear conception of this point ; our mo- 
rals differ in different countries, in dif- 
ferent towns, in different streets, even 
in different acts of parliament. What 
is moral in London, is immoral in Mon- 
tacute; what is crime among the mul- 
titude, is only vice among the few.’ 

*“* You are going into first princi- 
ples,’ said the duke, much surpr ised. 

** * Give me, the mn, sec ond prine iples, 
replied his son; ‘ give me any 

**¢ There is no sort of doubt,’ said 
the duke, ‘that the state of England at 
this moment is the most flourishing that 
has ever existed—certainly in modern 
times. What, with these railroads, even 
the condition of the poor, which I admit 
was lately far from satisfactory, is in- 
finitely improved. Every man has work 
who needs it, and wages are even high.’ 

o * * - * 

***So I often hear, sir,’ replied his 
son; ‘but the people of this country 
have ceased to be a nation; they are a 
crowd, and only kept in some rude pro- 
visional discipline, by the 
that old system which they are daily 
destroying.’ 

«+ But what would you do, my dear 
boy?’ said his grace, looking up very 
distressed. ‘Can you remedy the state 
of things in which we find ourselves ?’ 

*©¢] am not a teacher,’ said Lord 
Montacute, mournfully. ‘I only ask 
you, I supplicate you, my dear father, 
to save me from contributing to this 
quick eee that surrounds us.’ 

*¢ * You shall be master of your own 
actions. I offer no counsel—I give no 
commands—and as for the rest, Provi- 
dence will guard us.’ 

* <¢If an angel would but visit our 
house, as he visited the house of Lot,’ 
said Lord Montacute, in a tone almost 
of anguish. 

«« Angels have performed their part,’ 
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said the duke. ‘ We have been instruct- 
ed by one higher than angels; it’s 
enough for all of us.’ 

** «It is not enough for me,’ said Lord 
Montacute, with a glowing cheek, and 
rising abruptly. ‘It was not enough 
for the apostles, for though they listen- 
ed to the Sermon on the Mount, and 


partook of the first communion, it was 
still necessary that He should appear 
to them, and promise them a Comforter. 
I reqyire one,’ he added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, but in an agitated voice. 
‘I must seek one. Yes! my dear fa- 
ther, it is of this 1 would speak to you; 
it is this which, for a long time, has op- 
pressed my spirit, and filled me with 
intolerable gloom. We must separate 
—I must leave you—I must leave that 
dear mother—those beloved parents, in 
whom are centred all my earthly af- 
fection, But I obey an impulse that I 
believe comes from above. Dearest and 
best of men! you will not thwart me— 
you will forgiv e, you will aid me’—and 
he advanced and threw himself into the 
arms of his father.” 


The duke imagines his son wishes 
to go to Paris or to Italy, and although 
such a separation would doubtless be 
unpleasant, consoles himself with the 
reflection that, accompanied by a pri- 
vate chaplain and his own physician, 


neither his morals nor his principles 
can suffer much danger. 


‘* «But [I have no wish to see Paris,’ 
said Lord Montacute, evidently embar- 
rassed, and making a great effort to 
relieve his mind of some burthen—‘ I 
have no wish to see Paris.’ 

‘“**T am very glad to hear that,’ said 
his father, eagerly. 

“Nor do I wish either to go to 
Rome,’ continued his son. ‘Nor, my 
dear father,’ continued he, ‘though I 
did not like to interrupt you when you 
were speaking with so much solicitude 
and consideration for me, is it exactly 
travel, in the common acceptation of the 
term, that 1 feel the need of. I wish, 
indeed, to leave England; 1 wish to 
make an expedition to a particular point, 
without wandering, without any inter- 
vening residence. Ina word, it is the 
Holy Land that occupies my thought, 
and I propose to make a pilgrimage to 
the sepulchre of my Saviour.’ 

‘The duke started, and sank again 
into his chair. 

“«« The Holy Land !—the holy sepul- 
chre!’ he exclaimed, and repeated to 
himself, staring at his son. 

“ ¢ Yes, sir, the holy sepulchre,’ re- 
peated Lord "Montacute, and speak- 
ing with his accustomed repose. ‘ When 
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I remember that the Creator, at whose 
voice light sprang out of darkness, has 
deigned to reveal himself to his crea- 
tures only in one land; that in that 
land he assumed manly form, and met 
a human death, I feel persuaded that 
the country, sanctified by such inter- 
course and such events, must be endow- 
ed with marvellous and peculiar quali- 
ties, which man may not always be 
oa to penetrate, but which, ne- 
vertheless, at all times exercise an irre- 
sistible influence upon his destiny. It 
is these qualities that many times drew 
Europe to Asia, during the middle 
centuries. Our castle has before this 
sent forth a de Montacute to Palestine 
—for three days and three nights he 
knelt at the tomb of his Redeemer. Six 
centuries and more have elapsed since 
that great enterprise. It is time to re- 
store and renovate our communications 
with the Most High. I, too, would 
kneel at that tomb; I, too, surrounded 
by the holy hills and sacred groves of 
Jerusalem, would relieve my spirit from 
the tale that bows it down—would lift 
up my voice to Heaven and ask, what 
is duty and what is faith, what ought I 
to do, and what ought I to believe.’” 


It is by no means our intention 
to analyze the novel now before us. 
We never analyzed a novel in our 
critical existence, nor is it by any 
means necessary. In order to dis- 
cuss the author's object, and the man- 
ner in which he handles his subject, “a 
few orient pearls at random strung,” 
by way of extracts, with now and then 
the elucidation of a principle, or the 
discussion of an opinion, is all that we 
profess to undertake. 

It has been said by some one that it 
requires no ordinary man to write a no- 
vel in three volumes ; but wearestrong- 
ly of opinion that it requires a most 
extraordinary one to read one through 
from cover to cover, pondering sagely 
over the contents of each hot-pressed 
volume, and then committing to paper 
his critical opinion as to their respec- 
tive contents. We hold this to be 
quite beyond the range of a common 
intellect ; and we think that were the 
last undertaking even successfully 
achieved, the elaborate essay would 
find but few readers ; and therefore it 
is that we shall take a critic’s liberty 
of passing with a bound over many 
pages of “ Tancred,” wherein it is 
told, with much vivacity, the consum- 
mate tact with which the man of the 
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world, Lord Eskdale, having been 
summoned to a conference by the af- 
flicted duke and duchess, contrives that 
Lord Montacute should not make his 
projected pilgrimage to the holy se- 
pulchre by any means so soon as he 
anticipated. The miserable duchess 
writes to a learned and eminent bishop, 
in whose priestly capacity she placed 
the most implicit confidence, imploring 
him to commune with her son, and 
give him the benefit of his spiritual 
admonition upon this sadsubject. He 
has an interview with Tancred, which, 
however, was not satisfactory to either 
party. The replies of the learned 
divine to the eager inquiries of the 
young enthusiast, though more adroit 
than the duke’s, were not more satis- 
factory, and could not, in any way, 
meet the inexorable logic of Lord 
Montacute. He was unable to vindi- 
cate the principle on which the present 
order of things was founded in Eng- 
land; neither faith nor its conse- 
quences were at all invigorated by his 
handling. He quite failed in recon- 
ciling a belief in ecclesiastical truth 
with the support of religious dissent. 
In short, the bishop was posed when 
he tried to define in whom the power 


of government should repose. He was 
lost in a mass of phrases, and afforded 


his pupil not a single fact. The witty 
prelate did not realize Tancred’s ideal 
of a bishop, while his lordship hesi- 
tated not to declare that the young 
noble was a visionary. To the Holy 
Land Tancred goes accordingly, in 
spite of a philosophical flirtation in 
which he got entangled with the Lady 
Bertrie and Bellair, a clever married 
woman, of pensive beauty and brilliant 
intellect, “who had cuanoep her mind” 
by reading of French novels, and of 
whose life it was the grand mistake 
that she had not made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre, or, as she her- 
self more elegantly expressed, “ that 
she had not taken up her palmer’s staff, 
nor rested content until she had ga- 
thered a shel] upon the strand of 
Joppa.” In despite also of the innume- 
rable difficulties which the sagacious 
Lord Eskdale foretold he would have 
in procuring a yacht of size and capa- 
city sufficient for himself and suite. 

It certainly was a singular idea to 
enter into the brain of a young noble, 
in the first flush of youth, just enter- 
ing into life, the heir to a princely for- 
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tune, and with every capacity for en. 
joying it. At such an age, and with 
such prospects, men of his caste often 
become acquainted with the tribe of 
Israel from far other motives, and with 
other designs, than those entertained 
by Lord Montacute; for the class to 
which he belonged too often content 
themselves with going to the Jews, 
instead of that holy city of which they 
are theinhabitants. Sidonia, the great 
Israelitish merchant, whose acquaint- 
ance our readers have, doubtless, form- 
edin the pages of “Coningsby,” gives to 
Master Adam Besoo, a banker at Je- 
rusalem, which is worthy the notice of 
our readers. Here it is:— 


(A LETTER OF CREDIT.) 
**My good Adam, 

**If the youth who bears this 
require advances, let him have as much 
gold as would make the right-hand lion 
on the first step of the throne of Solo- 
mon the king; and if he want more, let 
him have as much as would form the 
lion that is on the left, and so on through 
every stair of the royal seat; for all 
which will be responsible to you, the 
child of Israel who among the Gentiles 
is called 

** Srponra.” 


In that part of the book where 
Tancred is wandering in the Holy 
Land, there occur some beautiful de- 
scriptive passages of the scenery of 
Jerusalem and its environs, which im- 
press us with a very high opinion of 
Mr. D’Israeli's power as a writer. 
But should the reader wish to study 
them, we must refer him to the book 
itself; for most assuredly we do not 
feel ourselves at liberty to detract from 
its circulation, by making him familiar 
with those varied beauties, through the 
medium of our pages. 

Tancred wanders into a beautiful 
garden at Bethany, and there, over- 
powered by the heat of the sun, falls 
asleep. After a refreshing repose of 
some hours he awakes to find himself 
in the presence of a lady, “ beautiful 
exceedingly,” clothed in the rich Syrian 
costume—an amber vest of silk, em- 
broidered with gold, fastened with but- 
tons of precious stones; huge Mame- 
luke trousers ; an embroidered pelisse 
of violet silk, with long loose sleeves, 
showing occasionally an arm rarer 
than the costly jewels which surround- 
edit. Her rich dark brown hair fas- 
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tened beneath a Turkish cap ; her oval 
countenance of brilliant complexion ; 
the large dark eye, whose irresistible 
power was modified by ineffable ten- 
derness; the perfect eyebrow, the 
short upper lip, and the delicately 
moulded chin—all presented the per- 
fection of Oriental beauty. With her 
he gets into a profound discussion upon 
what, we presume, Mr. D’Israeli means 
by the great Arian mystery. 

The lady inquires if it is the opinion 
of Tancred that the present state of 
the Jewish race is the punishment or- 
dained for their rejection and cruci- 
fixion of the Messiah; and upon Tan- 
cred’s replying in the affirmative, she 
asks why this should be so, for, if the 
Christians believe what they profess, 
they should worship the Jews. They 
raise statues to the hero who saves a 
country: the Jews, by fulfilling the 
beneficent intention of the Creator of 
the world, saved the whole human 
race ; and, therefore, instead of being 
persecuted outcasts, they should be 
treated with honour and respect, as 
the redeemers of the whole family of 
man. Now, reader, mark the points 
which Mr. D'Israeli attempts to es- 
tablish. This is the crowning point 
of a whole series of works, sent into 
the world for the avowed purpose of 
writing up the tribe of Israel. Ina 
former book he attempts to prove that, 
at all critical periods in the commercial 
or political existence of nations, it is 
the Jews who support their credit, and 
also come to the rescue of their tot- 
tering power. In “ Tancred” he goes 
a step farther, and lays it down that 
they are the saviours of mankind. We 
cannot help thinking, that a work of 
fiction is not the proper place for the 
discussion of sacred subjects; but 
when they are thus forced upon our 
notice, we must deal with them as we 
find them, and Mr. D’Israeli cannot 
but know that it is not by sophisms 
like these that his object can be ac- 
complished. The Jews were not, as 
he well knows, the executioners upon 
the awful occasion to which he so 
lightly alludes; and, therefore, the 
turning point of his argument is gone : 
but assuming that they were, his argu- 
ment amounts to nothing more than 
that we should do evil that good may 
come. Do the cruel murderers of an 
innocent and sinless being perform a 
praiseworthy action, then is every fe- 
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lon homicide a public benefactor, and 
the Jews, who caused the Son of God 
to be put to the ignominious death of 
a common felon, are without doubt the 
saviours of the whole family of man. 
Let us worship them,’ then, as heroes 
who have saved the world—let us raise 
statues to all the actors in this awful 
tragedy ; for, of course, Mr. D’Israeli 
must be prepared to include every one 
who took a part on this awful occasion, 
and he will therefore he prepared to 
accede to Judas Iscariot a conspicuous 
position in their assembly of heroes, for 
without his traitorous intervention the 
Son of God would not have been sa- 
crificed, nor the world redeemed. But 
let us carry this curious argument a 
step further for Mr. D’Israeli, and he 
may possibly discover that it leads to 
results upon which he did not calcu- 
late. We may be astray; and it is, 
after all, not so very improbable that 
the inventor of this argument may be 
quite prepared to include among the 
objects of his especial reverence no 
less a personage than Lucifer. What 
would he say toa statue of His Satanic 
Majesty !|— 


“ And if in Downing-street should Old Nick revel, 
England's prime minister then bless the devil.” 


Why, Mr. D'Israeli, the conclusion 
is not our own—it is yours. The world 
would not have been redeemed, you 
say, if the Jews had not put to death 
the Messiah, therefore we should re- 
verence them. But through what 
agency was the world placed in a 
condition to be redeemed? Clearly 
through that of the serpent, “he 
tempted the woman, and she did eat ;” 
therefore let us have a statue to him 
without delay, the site of which Sir 
Frederick Trench and his “ competent 
persons” can have full permission to 
place in that quarter of the city where 
“the Hebrews most do congregate,” 
and Mr. D'Israeli may have an early 
opportunity of making his orisons to 
an object which, we hope, will escape 
the iconoclastic rage of Mr. Punch and 
other critics, who so mercilessly assail 
the works of architecture and the ima- 
ges of heroes which adorn the great 
metropolis. 

But this style of thing is no laugh- 
ing matter; and we would ask, with 
all gravity, if it is at the present day 
that the public mind is to be crammed 
with such stuff as this? It is a mat- 
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ter of no small surprise to us, that a 
writer of Mr. D’Jsraeli’s reputation 
would stoop to such miserable conceits 
and petty sophisms—sophisms which 
we should have deemed beneath us to 
notice, but which, forming as they do 
the main argument of the book before 
us, we could not pass over altogether 
in silence. Let us turn, however, from 
these passages to the brilliant pic- 
tures of Eastern life and costume, in 
which Mr. D’Israeli seems much more 
athome. He touches off Ibrahim Pasha, 
Louis Philippe, Lord Palmerston, and 
the politics of Young Syria, with the 
pencil of an artist; and in reading 
his graphic descriptions of the political 
parties in the Lebanon, we cannot but 
feel that we have the advantage of the 
experience of one who has thoroughly 
studied his subject, and who is per- 
fectly at home in any of its minutest 
details. The most curious character 
in “Tancred” is the young emir, Fakre- 
deen, who is always entangled in some 
extraordinary intrigue; now absorbed 
in an apparently hopeless attempt to 
raise the wind, in order to pay an im- 
mense sum of piastres for five thou- 
sand English musquets, which he has 
ordered to raise the mountain. He 
hits upon a novel expedient for this 
purpose, which is neither more nor 
less than the kidnapping of Lord Mon- 
tacute, whom he expects will be re- 
deemed by an enormous ransom, as it 
is currently reported at Jerusalem that 
he is the brother of the queen of Eng- 
land. ‘The description of the capture 
is most amusingly told. Tancred and 
his party are surrounded in a narrow 
pass, and a proposition is made, that 
he shall accompany the Arabs to their 
great shehab :— 


‘** What do these people say ?’ inquired 
Tancred. 

*** There is but one God,’ said Sheik 
Hassan, whose men had now reached 
him, ‘and Mahomet is his prophet. 
Stand aside, sons of Eblis, or you shall 
bite the earth which curses you.” 

‘* A wild shout from every height of 
the defile was the answer. They looked 
up, they looked round: the crest of 
every steep was covered with armed 
Arabs, each man with bis musquet le- 
velled. 

“** Demand to know distinctly what 
these men want,’ said Tancred to 
Naomi, who then conferred with them. 

«They want your lordship,’ said 
Baroni, ‘ whom they call the brother of 
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the queen of the English : their business 
is clearly to carry you to the great 
sheik, ~ will release you for a large 
ransom.’ 

‘«** And have they no guide into the 
Jelaheens ?” 

***None; they are strangers: they 
came from a distance for this purpose ; 
nor can it be doubted that this plot 
has been concocted at Jerusalem.’ 

“ «Our position, I fear, is fatal in this 
defile,’ said Tancred ; ‘ it is bitter to be 
the cause of exposing so many brave 
men to almost certain slaughter. Tell 
them, Baroni, that I am not brother of 
the queen of the English ; that they are 
ridiculously misinformed; that their 
case is hopeless, for all that will be 
ransomed will be my corpse.’ 

***T can do nothing,’ said Baroni, re- 
turning. ‘There is something in all 
this which I do not understand; it has 
never happened in my time.’ 

“** There is then but one course to 
be taken,’ said Tancred: ‘we must 
charge through the defile; at any rate 
we shall have the satisfaction of dying 
like men. Let us each fix on our oppo- 
nent: that audacious looking Arab in 
ared kefa, shall be my victim or my 
destroyer. Speak to the sheik, and tell 
him to prepare his men. Freemen and 
true men,’ said Tancred, looking round 
to his English servants, ‘ we are in ex- 
treme peril. I took you from your 
homes: if we outlive this day and return 
to Montacute, you shall live on your 
own land.’ 

*¢Never mind us, my lord: if it 
weren't for those rocks, we would beat 
those niggers.’ 

“«* Are you all ready,’ said Tancred 
to Baroni.’ 

“© We are all ready.’ 

** So saying, Tancred shot the Arab 
in the red kefa through the head, and 
with his remaining pistol disabled ano- 
ther of the enemy. This he did while 
he and his band were charging, so sud- 
denly and so rem | that those imme- 
diately opposed to him were scattered ; 
there was a continuous volley, however, 
from every part of the defile, and the 
scene was so involved in smoke, that it 
was impossible for Tancred to see a 
yard around him. Still he galloped on, 
and felt conscious he had companions, 
though the shouting was so great, that 
it was impossible to communicate. The 
smoke suddenly drifting, Tancred caught 
a glimpse of his position : he was at the 
mouth of the defile, followed by several of 
his men, whom he had not time to distin- 
guish, and awaited by innumerable foes. 

«**« Let us sell our lives dearly,’ was 
all he could exclaim ; his sword fell from 
his wounded arm; his horse, stabbed 
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sank with him to the 
was overpowered and 


underneath, 
ground; he 
bound. 

‘** Every drop of his blood,’ exclaim- 
ed the leader of the strange Arabs, ‘is 
worth ten thousand piastres.’ ” 

The young emir is always planning 
some combination which would en- 
tirely change the face of affairs, and 
bring back empire to the east. The 
game of England, he conceives, is quite 
up ; O'Connell, the Manchester cottons, 
and steam have been its destruction. 
The best thing under these disastrous 
circumstances for the queen to do, is,to 
stow away all her treasures in a great 
fleet, and transfer the seat of her empire 
from London to Delhi. In the mean- 
time the emir will conclude arrange- 
ments with Mehemet Ali: he willretain 
Bagdad and Mesopotamia; our sove- 
reign lady, Victoria, under the new title 
of Empress of India, shall have the Le- 
vantine coast. She will, by this dex- 
trous touch of diplomacy, get rid of 
such annoyances as Peel and Aber- 
deen, and deliver herself from the 
serious embarrassment of her cham- 
bers, as the emir is pleased to desig- 
nate the houses of parliament. Having 
succeeded in making a prisoner of 
Tancred, the wayward nature of the 
young emir, melted by the sight of the 
high and noble bearing of his cap- 
tive in these distressful circumstances, 
impels him to conceive the most vio- 
lent affection for him; all that he can 
do is not too much to testify his re- 
gard; and when Tancred is at last 
released from durance, he accompa- 
nies the Fakredeen upon a visit to 
his hereditary castle in the mountains 
of Lebanon, where he remains his 
guest for a considerable period. There 
are some slight passages of romance 
between Tancred and the Lady of 
Bethany ; and with this exception and 
that of the episode with the Queen of 
the Ansareys, this novel contains but 
little to interest our fair readers. 

After considerable negociation, and 
the sending to and fro of divers mes- 
senger pigeons, Tancred obtains per- 
mission to visit the Queen of the An- 
sareys in her mountain fastnesses. 
Mr. D’Israeli ought to have told his 
readers who this ‘people were, as it 
does not follow that the world of novel 
readers possess his information upon 
eastern history; but, as he has not 
endeavoured to do so, we must supply 
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his omission. The territory of Ansa- 
ris, or Nussaris,* is that chain of moun- 
tains which reach from Antakia to the 
rivulet called Mahr el Kaluis, or the 
great river. The history of the origin 
of this curious race is worth knowing. 
In the year of the Greeks 1202, there 
lived at the village of Nasar, in the 
environs of Konsa, an old man, who, 
from his fastings, his continual prayer, 
and his poverty, passed for a saint. 
Several of the common people declar- 
ing themselves his partisans, he select- 
ed from among them twelve disciples 
to propagate his doctrine; but the 
commandant of the place, alarmed at 
his proceedings, seized the old man, 
and confined him in prison. In this 
reverse of fortune, his situation ex- 
cited the pity of a girl who was slave 
to the gaoler, and who determined to 
give him his liberty, an opportunity of 
effecting which purpose soon occurred 
to her. 

One day when the gaoler was gone to 
bed intoxicated, andinaprofoundsleep, 
she took the keys from under his pil- 
low, and after opening the door to the 
old man, returned them to their place, 
unperceived by-her master. The next 
day, when the gaoler went to visit his 
prisoner, he was extremely astonished 
to find he had made his escape, and the 
more so, since he could perceive no 
marks of violence, and he therefore 
judiciously concluded he had been re- 
leased by an angel, and eagerly spread 
the report to avoid the reprehension 
he merited. The old man, on the 
other hand, asserted the same things 
to his disciples, and preached his doc- 
trines with more earnestness than ever. 
He even wrote a book, in which, 
amongst other things, he says—* I, 
such a one of the village of Nasar, 
have seen Christ, who is the word of 
God, who is Ahmid, son of Mahom- 
med, son of Hanasa, of the race of 
Ali, who also is Gabriel ; and he said 
to me, Thou art, who readeth (with 
understanding), thou art the man who 
speaketh truth; thou art the camel 
who preserveth the faithful from 
wrath; thou art the beast which 
carrieth the burden; thou art the 
(holy) spirit, and John, son of Zac- 
chary—go and preach to men who 
make four genuflexions in praying ; 
two before the rising of the sun, and 
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two before ifs setting ; and let them 
say three times, God Almighty! God 
most high! God most great ! let them 
observe only the second and third fes- 
tival, and fast but two days ; nor drink 
beer, but as much wine as they think 
proper ; and, lastly, let them abstain 
from the flesh of carnivorous animals.” 
The old man, passing into Syria, pro- 
pagated his doctrines among the lower 
orders of the country people, numbers 
of whom believed in him; and after 
a few years he went away, and nobody 
ever heard of him afterwards. Such 
was the origin of the Ansareys, who 
are for the most part inhabitants of 
the mountains before mentioned. 

The Ansaria are divided into se- 
veral tribes or sects, among which are 
distinguished the Shamsia, or adorers 
of the sun; the Kelbia, or the wor- 
shippers of the dog, and the Kad- 
musia. Many of the Ansaria believe 
in the metempsychosis, others reject 
the immortality of the soul; and in 
general, in that civil and religious 
anarchy, that ignorance and rudeness 
which prevails among them, these 
peasants adopt what opinions they 
think best, following the sect they 
like most, and frequently attaching 
themselves tonone. ‘Their country is 
divided into three principal districts, 
formed by the chiefs called Mokad- 
damin. Their tribute is paid to the 
monarch of Tripoli, from whom they 
annually receive their title. The 
mountains in general are not so steep 
as Lebanon, and consequently are 
better adapted to cultivation; but 
they are also more exposed to the 
Turks, and hence, doubtless, it hap- 
pens, that with greater plenty of corn, 
wine, tobacco, and olives, they are 
more thinly inhabited than those of 
their neighbours, the Maronmites and 
Druses. 

But let us, after this brief historical 
digression, proceed to the queen of 
this strange nation. Young, beautiful, 
impassioned, and eloquent, surrounded 
by all the accessories which influence 
the imagination, and invested with 
fascinating mystery, the Emir of the 
Lebanon, silent and enchanted, is 
fascinated by Astarte ; but she prefers 
the stately presence and lofty form of 
the English prince to the brilliant and 
imaginative beauty of his companion, 
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and, to make a long story short, she 
falls violently in love with Tanered, 
who, absorbed in very different ideas, 
has not the least notion of the royal 
distinction with which he is favoured. 
The queen cannot make him under- 
stand her wishes; she is much puz- 
zled by his cold abstraction, and at 
length, becoming rather savage at his 
want of taste, thinks of putting him to 
death. It suddenly, however, occurs 
to her, “that cutting off his head is 
not the way to gain his heart.” We 
quote the words of Mr. D’Israeli, in 
order to show, en passant, that he is 
not altogether innocent of those “ petty 
larcenies,” which ought to be quite 
beneath the notice of an author of his 
reputation. It is no uncommon prac- 
tice for a writer, whose “ hard-bound 
brains” are deficient in the inventive 
quality, to appropriate another man’s 
idea ; but he usually adopts the pre- 
caution of clothing it in his own lan- 
guage, and sometimes succeeds in 
passing off the counterfeit coin, by 
reason of the ignorance of his readers. 
But our author is quite above such 
preliminary precautions—he steals, to 
adopt his own expression with re- 
ference to the whigs, the bather’s 
clothes, and passes them off for his 
own. In short, Mr. D'Israeli “ prigs” 
ideas, and upon this occasion he is 
indebted to Lord Byron, in the fifth 
canto of Don Juan, stanza one hun- 
dred and forty, where it is told how 
the Sultana Gulbeyaz is extremely 


angry with Juan for some similar. 


reason, and after meditating whether 
it were best for her to go into hys- 
terics, to have Baba flogged, to stab 
herself, or to cut off his head—— 
But let us quote the stanza itself— 
“ She thought of killing Juan—but, poor lad, 
Though he deserved it well for being so backward, 


The cutting off his head was not the art 
Most likely to attain her aim—his heart." 


Oh, fie! Mr. D’Israeli—you who are 
so hard upon Peel, when he borrows 
a political idea, caught in flagranti 
delicta yourself. Learn for the future a 
little charity to your neighbours ; and 
when you next feel disposed to appro- 

riate one of Lord Byron’s facetious 
ideas, either disguise it in your own 
elegant verbiage, or adopt the more 
—T alternative of letting your read- 
ers know from whence you have 
derived your “ curiosity of litera- 
ture.” 


But let us return to Tancred. The 
Queen of the Ansarey at length is 
induced to make him a distinct offer 
of her throne and kingdom; he pauses, 
leads her troops to battle against the 
Turks, finds his way back to Eva, the 
Lady of Bethany, and, while at the 
hour of twilight he is making love to 
her in a “tone of gushing tenderness,” 
in her enchanted gardens, he is startled 
by the sound of his own name, re- 
peated by many voices. A crowd 
comes upon him, bearing torches— 
Colonel Brace is in the van, the Rev. 
Mr. Bernard, Doctor Roby, and the 
English servants, Freeman and True- 
man, bringing up the rear ; all shout- 
ing and tearing about like devils. 

« What is all this?” says Tancred, 
coming forth from the keisk. 

‘The Duke and Duchess of Bella- 
mont had come to Jerusalem !” 

And so the curtain falls upon this 
most curious novel; a work which it 
is almost impossible to test by the or- 
dinary rules of criticism—the incidents 
of which present nothing new. There 
is neither plot nor story, nor, with the 
one exception to which we have al- 
luded, development of character, nor 
any of the usual mechanical contri- 
vances by which such productions are 
rendered attractive ; and yet, with all 
these faults, “Tancred” has many 
merits. Inferior as a composition 
to many of the earlier productions of 
its author, without any of that display 
of the knowledge of human nature 
which is to be found in “Vivian Grey,” 
or the humorous touches which cha- 
racterise ‘* Coningsby,” this book 
will be read. It contains brilliant and 
beautiful descriptions of eastern sce- 
nery, from the pen of one who is no 
stranger to the clime of which he 
writes, a considerable acquaintance 
with the mysterious science of Syrian 
politics, and with the histories of 
nations but little known to us; and, 
although it exhibits no skill, and for 
its theological absurdities deserved 
condemnation, we cannot but regard 
*Tancred” as the production of an 
eloquent and gifted mind. 

But we must not forget that there 
are other criminals awaiting at the bar 
of critical opinion the sentence of the 
court. Another gentleman, name to 
us unknown, has pleaded guilty of 
having composed a work, with refer- 
ence to which we are by no means 
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disposed to follow the sage advice of 
my Uncle Toby, when he was informed 
by Mr. Shandy that the immortal 
Lipsius had performed a similar ex- 
ploit the first day he was born. This 
is a light, sunshiny, cheerful day ; we 
do not feel at all bilious—tout au con- 
traire ; our digestive functions are in 
perfect working order, and we are 
consequently in good humour; but 
even if we were not—if the weather 
were silent and sullen, and we wrapped 
in atrabilarious critic alasperity, “ A 
Whim and its Consequences” would 
restore us to our wonted good hu- 
mour ; for the writer is a fellow of 
infinite fancy, and has really a very 
pretty idea of doing business. He, 
like the author we have just dismissed, 
does not trouble himself very much 
about the contrivance of his plot— 
that which he has adopted being by no 
means new to us or the world. 

The construction of the story is ex- 
ceedingly simple. It is one of that 
class to which the Quarterly Review, 
in an able article, lately directed the 
public attention, called “ Legal Fic- 
tions,” the main incident being the trial 
of the hero for murder, upon appa- 
rently very strong circumstantial evi- 
dence. Chandos Winslow is the 
younger son, and the heir presumptive 
of Sir Harry Winslow, a baronet of 
large possessions and great wealth, but 
upon the death of his father, the will 
which it was known to many he had 
made in favor of Chandos, cannot be 
discovered, and consequently one of a 
prior date, which is the only one forth- 
coming, is valid, and by it the bulk of 
the property is left to Sir William 
Winslow, the elder son; and to the 
younger one a pittance barely sufficient 
for the necessaries of life. Chandos, 
however, meets his misfortunes like a 
hero, and after deliberating upon what 
course of life he should pursue, adopts 
the strange resolution of becoming a 
gardener, in order that he may have 
an opportunity, as he describes it, of 
looking up to life above him, as he had 
before gazed upon it from an eminence. 
He accordingly enters the service of 
General Tracy, a gentleman of consi- 
derable fortune, who lives in an ad- 
joining county, and by means of his 
superior attainments and gentlemanly 
manners, he becomes a great favourite 
with his employer, to whom he ren- 
ders, upon two several occasions, an 
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eminent service—he saves him from the 
fury of a bull, and his daughter—for 
the general has two beautiful daugh- 
ters—from being dashed to pieces, by 
her horses running away with her car- 
riage. Rose Tracy discovers Chandos 
through his disguise, having once made 
his acquaintance in London under more 
auspicious circumstances, and a mutual 
attachment is the consequence. While 
matters are in this stage, Sir William 
Winslow makes his appearance upon 
the stage, in the character of a suitor 
for the hand of Emily Tracy, the ge- 
neral’s younger daughter, who, how- 
ever, had already bestowed her affec- 
tions upon a deserving young clergy- 
man of the neighbourhood, and, conse- 
quently, Sir William’s suit does not 
prosper. Upon the occasion of one of 
Sir William’s visits to General Tracy, 
an incident takes place which is the 
turning point of the whole story. 

But we must not anticipate. The 
writer, whoever he may be, has consi- 
derable descriptive powers, and some 
of the passages of his book are most 
eloquent. There is a simplicity, as 
well as a terseness and vigour in his 
language, which cannot be too highly 
commended. 

Having introduced his readers to 
General Tracy, and his brother, Sir 
Walter, in a very happy style, a gipsy 
scene occurs, in which the fortunes of 
the two young ladies, Rose and Emily, 
are foretold. Not to speak of this, as 
one of the most ordinary incidents in 
the mechanical construction of a work 
of fiction, there is nothing in the man- 
ner in which this scene is presented to 
us, which promises much of the inven- 
tive faculty on the part of the author; 
it is trite and common-place, and told 
as we have seen it told some twenty 
times before. 

Chandos Winslow has succeeded in 
getting into the service of Mr. Tracy ; 
he becomes a gardener, at thirty 
shillings a-week, and the sensations of 
a man of rank and education, in enter- 
ing upon asituation sosubordinate, are 
well described, as well as the reasons 
which had prompted him to take such 
a step. The vehement impulse of a 
noble disposition, pride, philosophy, 
and romance, he wished to know how 
the lowly earn their bread, having been 
of opinion that it would not be time 
misspent if every man of moderate rank 
and station were to spend a year among 

2 
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the labouring classes, sharing their 
toils, and learning by experience their 
wants and wishes ; S had longed to 
try the result of such training upon the 
mental as well as the bodily faculties— 
and, in our opinion, the idea was a 


good one, the more especially as it led 


to the acquaintance of Rose Tracy, 
whom, as the reader has already learn- 
ed, he had already seen in London. He 
has a snug little cottage assigned him, 
and enters upon the duties of his new 
situation with all the zest and eager- 


ness which youth and an unbroken con- 


stitution and good spirits can impart. 


On his way home, after he has com- 
pleted his engagement, he saves General 
‘Tracy from Farmer Thorpe’s bull which 
had furiously attacked him, as well as 
a little gipsy boy, who had valiantly 
come to the rescue ; the boy was much 


hurt, but the bull more seriously so, as 
Chandos had been obliged to hamstring 


him with his knife, in order to save his 
own life, which was seriously endan- 
_— In the meantime, Farmer 

horpe arrives, and is naturally very 
indignant at the treatment which his 


bull has received :— 


“ Staring at the general first, and at 
Chandos afterwards, as if the spirit of 
his own bull had entered into him, and 
he was determined to toss them both— 

*« * He is a brute beast, and account- 
able to no one,’ says Farmer Thorpe ; 


*but them as ha’ looked on are reason- 
able creatures, and accountable to I. 


So I say, what ha’ you two been a-doing 
with my bull ?’” 


General Tracy is about to send for 
a constable, in order to give the far- 
mer in charge for keeping an animal 


of whose dangerous propensities he 
was well aware :— 


«« «Oh! that’s to be the way, is it?’ 
said the rude farmer, in a tone not less 
insolent thanever. ‘If folks can’t fight 
without having constables for their bot- 
tle-holders, that’s not my plan; but I 


can tell you one thing, old Tracy, for 


I know you well enough, I'll have the 
law of you for doing a mischief to my 
bull; and this fellow I'll thrash heartily 
the first time I can catch him, without 
aconstable to bail him. So good day 
to you all, and be damned.’ ” 


This is a very tolerable description, 
and very graphic besides, of that most 


inconceivably stupid and quarrelsome 
of all animals—an English boor. An 
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Irish peasant would have relieved the 
conversation by some lively sally upon 
the circumstance which had just oc- 
curred ; but Farmer Thorpe, having 
delivered himself of the eloquent and 
courteous language we have just trans- 


cribed, takes his departure. The poor 
boy’s shoulder is found to be dislocat- 


ed, and Doctor Woodyard is sent for. 
The doctor is admirably painted. We 
cannot describe him save in the au- 
thor’s own colours :— 


‘*The door suddenly opened, and a 
tall, thin, old man entered, His dress 


and whole appearance showed him to be 
an oddity. His head was covered with 
what much better deserved the name of 
tile, than that which sometimes obtains 
it in our good city of London. It was 
a hat with enormous rims, and the 
smallest portion of crown, so that it 


was almost self-evident that the organs 


of hope and veneration, if the good old 
gentleman had any, must be somewhat 
pressed upon by the top of the shallow 
ox into which he put them. From un- 
derneath the shelter of this wide-spread- 
ing beaver floated a thin, wavy pigtail 
of white hair, bound with black ribbon, 
which, as all things have their preju- 


dices, had a decided leaning to his left 
shoulder, in preference to his right ; and 
he had on a coat of black, large, easy, 
and wrinkled, but spotless onl glossy, 
showing that its original conception 
must have been vast, and that the dis- 
proportion between its extent and the 


meagre limbs it covered was not occa- 


sioned by those limbs having shrunk 
away from the garment with which they 
were endued. The breeches fitted bet- 
ter, and in some parts must have been 
positively tight, for a long line of snow- 
white cambric, purfled up like the slash- 
ings of a Spanish sleeve, which appear- 
ed between the top of his breeches and 


the remote silk waistcoat, showed that 
the covering of the nether man main- 
tained itself in position by the grasp of 
the waistband round the loins. An Al- 
derny cow can never be considered per- 
fect, unless the herd can hang his hat 
upon her haunch-bone while he makes 


love to Molly, milking her; and the 
haunch-bones of the worthy Mr. Alex. 


ander Weodyerd.ourgean, &e. &e., were 
as favourable to the sustentation of his 
culottes, without the aid of other sus- 
Sm Waistcoat and breeches were 

oth black, so also were the stockings 
and shoes, of course. These shoes were 


tied with a string which was inharmo- 
nious, for the composition of the whole 


man denoted buckles. Round his neck, 
without the slightest appearance of col- 
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lar, was wound tight a snowy-white 
handkerchief of Indian muslin. In fact, 
with the exception of his face and hands, 
the whole colouring of Sandy Wood- 
ard, as the people improperly called 
im, was either white or black. His 


face, though thinand sharp as a ferret’s, 
was somewhat rubicund, Indeed, ifany 
blood ever got up there, it could not 
well get out again, with that neck-cloth 
tied round his throat like a tourniquet. 
And the hands themselves were also 
reddish ; but by no means fat, showing 
large, blue veins, standing out like whip- 
cord in a tangle.” 


General Tracy rewards the gipsy 
boy for his intrepidity, by having him 
educated, and providing for him for 
life. There was a certain young cler- 


gyman at Northferry, the Rev. Mr. 
Fleming, who had succeeded in en- 


gaging the affections of the fair Emily 
Tracy. He was an honourable as 


well as reverend too, and well quali- 
fied to win regard and esteem. Hand- 
some in person, mild and engaging in 
manners; his conversation quiet and 
calm, but always cheerful. He would 
not have exchanged his small living of 


£400 a-year for a bishopric, without 
Miss Emily Tracy. In short, he 


seemed in every way worthy of the 
happiness that awaited him. But alas! 
for the worthy young parson’s dreams 
of bliss, the course of true love, which 
has never yet, we are informed, run 
smooth, did not, in his instance, vary 


from its usual turbulent course, and 


the wealthy baronet appearing as a 


suitor for the fair hand of his mistress, 
Mr. Fleming withdrew, and sought in 
retirement to alleviate his disappoint- 
ment, and to forget his love. 


In none of the descriptive passages 
throughout this work is there, upon 


the part of its writer, any want of 


power. Whatever he touches has a 
freshness and a charming air of origi- 
nality about it, which to us is very 
agreeable. We are tired of the ela- 
borated scenes and the straining of the 


effect which so many of our works of 


fiction present to the reader. The 


description of Sir Harry Winslow's 
funeral, for instance, can scarcely be 
surpassed. 

A fine, tall, broad-fronted house, 
massy in architecture, and placed upon 


& commanding height in a beautiful 
park, hadall the window-shutters closed 
along the principal fagade, though 


a number of people going in and com- 
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ing out showed that it was not empty. 
There was no attempt at decoration to 
be seen in the building. All was 
plain, solid, and of use. Some dark 
pines on either hand harmonized with 
the sternness of the mansion ; and the 


brown oaks and beeches behind carried 


off the lines to the wavy hills above. 
Everything was neat and in good or- 
der around; the trees carefully con- 
fined to their exact proportions near 
the house; the lawns close mowed 3 
the gravel-walks free from the least 


intrusive weed; the gardens, with 
their long lines of green and hot. 


houses, showed care and expense; 


and from a distance one would have 
supposed that the whole open ground 
of the park had been lately subject to 
the scythe, so smooth and trim did 
everything look. 


Within was death. 


In the state drawing-room, with 
crimson curtains sweeping down, and 
panelling of white and gold, upon a 
rich Axminster carpet, and surround- 
ed by furniture of the most gorgeous 
kind, stood the dull trestles bearing the 


moral of all, the coffin and the pall: 


splendour, and ostentation, and luxury 
without—death and foulness within. 
It was a still homily. 

The library adjoining was crowded 
with gentlemen in black—they called 
it mourning—and they were eating 


and drinking cake and wine. Why 
should they not?—they would have 


done the same at a wedding. A little 


beautiful spaniel stood upon his hind- 
legs to one of the mourners for a bit 
of cake. The dog caught it, and the 
mourners laughed. It was all very 


well. In this little picture the main 
incidents of the scene are handled in 


a very artistic manner. The ear is 
not offended by too much minute de- 
tail, but every affecting incident that 
can touch the spectator is most effec- 
tually put. A painful scene occurs at 


the funeral, between Sir William 
Winslow, the heir, and Chandos, the 


bereaved and now destitute younger 


brother, which we shall pass over; suf- 
fice to say, that an unfortunate breach 
which had occurred between them 
many years previously, was not healed 
up even upon this melancholy occasion. 


The cause of quarrel had been the 
beautiful daughter of an old miller who 


lived in the neighbourhood of Winslow 
Park, who, it appeared, had been se- 
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duced by Sir William Winslow, and 
afterwards ungenerously abandoned to 
neglect and misery. One child was 
the result of this unfortunate con- 
nexion, and he turns up in the person 
of little Tim, the gipsy boy, who had 
attempted to save General Tracy from 
the fury of the bull. 

There is a minor episode grafted on 
the main story, with which, as it does 
not elucidate the facts, or affect its 
progress, we shall not meddle, except 
to say, that a certain Lord Overton 
was impertinent to Chandos Winslow, 
and a fracas took place between them, 
which ended in a duel, the incidents 
of which are remarkably well told. 
We could willingly extract the whole 
scene, did we not feel that we should, 
in some degree, by so doing mar the 
pleasure our readers will experience in 
reading it fresh from the volume which 
contains it. 

There was acertain Mr. Scriptolemus 
Bond, a short personage of great im- 
portance, and rotund figure, with a 
countenance like the sun in a London 
fog, somewhat relieved by a shrewd 
black twinkling eye, who had succeed- 
ed in involving Mr. Tracy in railroad 
speculations to a very considerable 
amount. These speculations all prove 
failures, and Mr. Tracy wakens one 
morning to find himself ruined. He 
attempts to commit suicide, and is 
saved by the timely interruption of his 
brother. But upon a calm review of 
his liabilities, he finds that there is 
nothing left in the world either for 
himself or his daughters. At this 
important crisis, Sir William Winslow 
steps in, and offers to relieve him from 
all his difficulties, by paying off the 
whole amount of his liabilities, if he 
will consent to his union with his 
daughter Emily. The old man hesi- 
tates between the unpleasant alterna- 
tives of seeing himself with those he 
loves reduced to utter destitution, or 
making his daughter miserable for life, 
by uniting her to a man she cannot 
love. He adopts the latter. Emily, 
knowing the consequences of her re- 
fusal, consents, and the marriage is 
arranged. It is at this period of the 
story that the principal event occurs, 
which has an important influence upon 
the fate of every one of the personages 
we have presented to the reader. Sir 
William Winslow is domesticated in 
Mr. Tracy's house, when Roberts, 
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his father’s late steward, comes in or- 
der to speak to Chandos—with whose 
strange career he is, of course, ac- 
quainted—upon the subject of a letter 
he had written to him, expostulating 
with him for having allowed an exami- 
nation to take place, in his absence, 
into his father’s papers. Chandos had 
been talking to Miss Rose Tracy at 
the moment when he heard the voices 
of his brother and Mr. Roberts, who 
were approaching the place where he 
stood, and being particularly anxious 
that the former should know nothing 
either of his present retreat, or of the 
mode of Jife he had chosen to adopt, 
he at once conceals himself, and from 
his hiding-place witnesses an angry al- 
tercation take place between his bro- 
ther and Roberts, which terminated 
by Sir William Winslow, in a sudden 
momentary passion, striking the old 
man down with a hoe which Chandos 
had left leaning against a neighbouring 
pillar. He rushes instantly to the spot; 
Sir William, hearing the noise, makes 
his escape, and he is terrified at finding 
that therash blow has doneits work, and 
that the poor old manis dead. The posi- 
tion of Chandos wasa most painful one: 
he had seen a foul murder committed 
before his eyes, and by his own bro- 
ther, the only witness to which was 
himself. Was he to bring infamy and 
ruin upon his own flesh and blood, by 
divulging the perpetrator. Torn by 
conflicting emotions, he at length 
comes to the resolve of saying nothing 
about it, and he leaves the garden ac- 
cordingly. The body is found the 
next morning, a coroner’s inquest is 
held, and the circumstantial evidence 
is so strong that they bring in a ver- 
dict of wilful murder against him, and 
he is fully committed for trial. In the 
meantime Sir William Winslow presses 
his suit ; the day fixed for the marriage 
arrives ; the ceremony is commenced; 
the poor bride, deadly pale, has scarcely 
sufficient strength to utter the re- 
sponses ; but she did not weep. The 
ring touches her finger; she is the 
wife of the man she detests. She felt 
it for an instant; the next she is lying 
lifeless at her father’s feet. The ba- 
ronet’s brow grows dark, and,his heart 
chill. He feels that she hates him, 
that he had marred her young dreams 
of love and joy; and at this painful 
crisis the door of the vestry-room 
opens, and some one asks for Sir Wil- 
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liam Winslow. A lettet is delivered 
to him, which the bearer says is of 
life and death importance. Sir Wil- 
liam takes it with a contemptuous air ; 
he breaks the seal, and the instant his 
eye fell upon the contents, his whole 
countenance underwent a remarkable 
change : he trembled in every limb ; his 
whole form was shaken with inexpres- 
sible agitation. ‘I must go,” said he, 
wildly—* 1 must leave my bride. This 
Acton—he—he whom I—he is my bro- 
ther—he knows—he is my brother.” 
He flings himself into his chariot, and 
orders the post-boys to drive to the 
nearest town, casting a deadly scowl 
at the clergyman, who ventures to sug- 
gest that the ceremony is not yet com- 
plete, the hands of the parties not hav- 
ing been joined. 

The time for the trial of Charles 
Winslow, for the murder of his father’s 
steward, drew near. His friend and 
schoolfellow, Sir —— comes down to 
defend him. An elaborate picture is 
drawn of this eminent barrister, of 
which it is evident that Sir William 
Follett was the original; but we do 
not think that it possesses any great 
merit. The peculiar powers of that 
remarkable man, the winning grace 
of his manner, the gentle modulation 
of his voice, and the clear and logical 
turn of his arguments, have often been 
described, but we never yet saw a de- 
scription which fully set forth the won- 
derful power of one who was univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most 
gifted and accomplished advocate at 
the English bar. The counsel for the 
crown states very clearly and forcibly 
the case, which, he is instructed, he 
will be able to prove in evidence, that 
Acton, the gardener, was no other than 
the second son of Sir Henry Winslow ; 
that Roberts, the late steward, came 
in search of him upon the evening in 
question, about five o'clock; that 
Winslow had been seen entering the 
garden about that period, with the hoe 
in his hand by means of which the 
murder had been committed; that a 
document had been found on the per- 
son of the late steward, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Winslow, which showed 
that no very friendly understanding 
existed between them; and, finally, 
that the footprints upon the soft 
ground where the body lay, greatly 
corresponded in size and shape with 
the shoes of Mr. Winslow, who, it 
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would further appear, had returned to 
his cottage about six o’clock on the 
same evening, with his dress much 
stained with blood. 

This evidence, as the reader will 
observe, is all of a circumstantial na- 
ture, and a pretty strong chain of it 
there is. The impression of the whole 
court is decidedly against the prisoner, 
when his counsel rises to address the 
jury for the defence, notwithstanding 
the calm composure of his air, his 
gentlemanly bearing, and his look of 
calm, unembarrassed innocence. 

Sir » every one remarked, was 
exceedingly pale, and before he rose 
he turned over the papers under his 
hand several times, with a look of nerv- 
ous anxiety ; but the moment he was 
upon his feet that look passed away, 
he raised his head high, he cast back 
his shoulders as if for full breath, and, 
fixing his fine intelligent eye upon the 
jury, began his speech, which, in justice 
to the author, we shall give in his own 
words :— 


‘*My Lorp AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
Jury—The learned sergeant who has 
conducted the prosecution assured you, 
that to do so was the most painful task 
of his life. It must be a terrible task, 
indeed, to become the public accuser 
of such a man as the prisoner, with even 
a doubt-upon the mind of his guilt, and 
how many doubts must have existed in 
this case? If such were the feelings of 
my learned friend, judge, gentlemen of 
the jury, what must be mine when, in 
rising, I defend the prisoner at the bar. 
I know that upon my feeble efforts de- 
pend not only the life of one who is an or- 
nament to the society in which he moves, 
but the life and honour of my dearest 
friend. With what anxieties must I be 
oppressed—how terrible must be the re- 
sponsibility, when the slightest failure 
of my powers, the least oversight on my 
part, any weakness, any indiscretion, 
may condemn to death one whom I love 
as a brother, and whom I know to be 
innocent, as I have trust in God! Iam 
no paid advocate, retained to defend a 
bad cause. Iam not a counsel doing 
merely his professional duties; but [ 
am a friend standing forth in defence of 
a friend—an honest man raising his 
voice to defend an innocent one. Ter- 
rible are the difficulties which all these 
may present—more than ordinary are 
the difficulties in the present case; and 
all these are aggravated, in an enormous 
degree, by the very feelings of friendship 
which exist between myself and the pri- 
soner; by the doubts and fears of my. 
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self, which make me tremble at my own 
incompetence ; by the zeal which per- 
wow ; by. the ignorance which con- 
ounds. he burden would be too 
great, gentlemen of the jury; it would 
overwhelm me; but ev there are 
circumstances which lighten the load. I 
see upon the bench one of the most 
learned and clear-sighted of those judges 
who are an honour to the nation to 
which they belong. I see in that box 
a body of esteisnen, well calculated 
by judgment and experience to distin- 
uish between truth and falsehood— 
etween the factitious glazing of an 
artificial oratory, and the simple elo- 
quence of right and conviction; and I 
hold under my hand the means of estab- 
lishing, beyond all doubt, the innocence 
of my friend, if friendship do not deprive 
me of reason, if enthusiasm do not para- 
lyze my tongue. I will now, however, 
o my best to grapple with the case as 
presented to you by my learned friend ; 
and doing him full justice for his high 
eloquence—believing most surely that he 
has stated nothing but what he was in- 
structed was true—I will still continue 
to say, that a more terrible misrepre- 
sentation was never made to an English 
jury. : 
** Now, in the very first instance, my 
learned friend asserted, that the pri- 
soner at the bar is of a sharp and vin- 
dictive disposition, and he said he should 
be able to show that such was the case. 
Gentlemen, I will ask you has he proved 
that fact? I will ask you if he has made 
any attempt to prove it? Have not his 
own witnesses proved the exact reverse? 
—have they not shown that the prisoner 
is of a kind and gentle disposition, win- 
ning the love and esteem of all around, 
high and low, rich and poor ?—and whe- 
ther we see him teaching the unedu- 
cated child, saving the drowning boy, or 
tending him in his after-sickness, I will 
ask if all that has been proved does not 
merit admiration, and respect, and sym- 
pathy? Cast from your minds, then, 
such unjustified and vague expressions ; 
look — his general character as it is 
shown by the very evidence for the pro- 
secution—tender rather than sharp, be- 
nevolent instead of vindictive. But the 
insinuation, gentlemen of the jury, has 
been made, though not supported; and 
it forces me to establish the contrary by 
proofs. 1 will not leave a vestige of 
such charges against my friend: I will 
call the old servants of his father’s house 
—I will call the tenants, the parishion- 
ers, the neighbours—their wlinie need 
not be long, but it will be conclusive— 
to show that a more honorable, upright, 
generous, kind-hearted man never exist- 
ed; full of noble enthusiasm, gentle in 
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habits, benevolent in disposition, inca- 
pable of a low or cruel action. 

‘So much, gentlemen of the jury, for 
the first part of the charge—for the ge- 
neral and vague insinuation, made for 
the purpose of preparing your minds to 
regard the prisoner as a man of blood. 
But it seemed necessaf¥ to my learned 
friend—and most necessary indeed it 
was to his case—to show some apparent 
motive for the crime of which the pri- 
soner is accused ; and a letter has been 
read in evidence, to prove that there was 
some dispute between the prisoner and 
the murdered man, That letter shall 
be explained before I have done, and 
you shall see how ridiculously petty is 
the motive assigned for so great an 
offence. But under that letter, allusion 
was made to former disputes between 
the unfortunate Mr. Roberts and the 
prisoner, which, although not proved, 
may have some influence upon your 
minds. I will show that no such dis- 
putes ever existed; that the two were 
on the best and most kindly terms ; that 
they had been so through life; and that 
those causes of disgust which had in- 
duced the prisoner to quit his brother’s 
mansion, were identical with the causes 
which induced Mr. Roberts to give no- 
tice to Sir William Winslow, that he was 
about to leave his employment. In short, 
I will prove that Mr. Winslow and the 
man he is accused of murdering, were 
acting on the most friendly terms to- 
gether; and that the letter, which is 
supposed to prove that a dispute existed, 
was written in cold terms, merely as an 
authority to Mr. Roberts for disregard- 
ing any orders he might have received 
from his employer, to meddle with things 
in which that employer had no right. It 
was, in short, a formal notice to him to 
respect the rights of the prisoner, with- 
out any regard to the illegal directions 
of a third party. I shall be able to 
prove that Mr. Roberts possessed the 
full confidence of Mr. Chandos Winslow ; 
that he was acting with due regard for 
Mr. Winslow ; that he was acting with 
due regard for Mr. Winslow’s inte- 
rests; and that he had applied or 
intended to apply to that gentleman 
for an authority or warning to re- 
spect, in his capacity of agent for 
Sir William Winslow, the rights of him 
the prisoner at the bar. Thus the pre- 
tence of motives prescribed by the let- 
ter which he, Mr. Roberts, had himself 
desired, falls entirely to the ground, and 
leaves the accusation totally without 
motive and without foundation, except 
such as a very doubtful train of cir- 
cumstantial evidence can afford. Mr. 
Roberts, in fact, was the only confidant 
of the prisoner at the bar—the only 
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person to whom he confided his address, 
when disgust at some injuries he ima- 
gined he had received, and a desire to 
mingle as an equal with classes in which 
he had long taken a deep interest as a 
superior, led him to quit his high posi- 
tion in society, and accept the humble 
station of gardener to Mr. Arthur 
Tracy, of Northferry. Was this, gentle- 
men of the jury, like long disputes and 
acrimonious bickerings? is that a man 
to entertain such passions, to commit 
such an act ? 

** But I will make no{appeal to your 
feelings; I will address myself to your 
judgment only; I will break through 
this chain of circumstantial evidence ; 
I will show that it cannot affect the 

risoner, that it is not applicable to 

im ; I will proceed logically with my 
inferences ; will first convince you 
that the prisoner was not a man likely 
to commit such a crime, by the testi- 
mony of many witnesses; I will next 
prove that there was no earthly motive 
for his committing that crime, but every 
motive for his not doing so; and in the 
end, I will establish beyond all question 
that it was impossible he could have 
committed it. 


But, gentlemen of the jury, I will not 
be satisfied with this; my friend must 
quit that dock without a stain upon-his 
character. It must be in his case as in 
that of the famous Lord Cowper, who 
was tried in his youth for murder, upon 
evidence much stronger than any which 
has heen adduced upon this occasion, 
who triumphed over a false accusation, 
left the court with honour unsullied, and 
rose to the very highest rank in his 
profession, holding the first official 
situation in the realm beneath the 
crown. Nothing will content me but 
to see my friend so acquitted; nothing 
will content him but such an acquittal, 
and therefore he forbids me to urge 
upon the court a fatal flaw which I have 
discovered in the indictment. But I 
can ensure that acquittal; and before 
I have done, I will prove upon evidence 
unimpeachable, clear, distinct, and 
pointed, that the prisoner was far dis- 
tant from the spot at the moment the 
crime was committed; that it was, in 
short, physically impossible that he 
could have had any share in it; I will 
prove it by persons above all suspicion 
of collusion, without motive, without 
object of favouring or assisting him; I 
will show, I say, not alone that the man 
round whom such a long chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence has been entwined, 
did not commit the crime with which he 
is charged, but that he could not have 
committed it; and I will call upon you 
for such an immediate and unhesitating 
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verdict as will leave his name and ho- 
nour clear of every imputation. Gentle- 
men of the jury, there’s a joyful task 
before you, after you have performed a 
long and arduous one. Painful, yet 
mingled with satisfaction, have been the 
duties which I have taken upon myself. 
At first the awful responsibility over- 
whelmed me: the anxiety for my client, 
the apprehension for my friend; the 
sense of my own incompetence, the tre- 
mendous stake in peril, seemed too 
much for my mind; but every step as I 
have proceeded, has strengthened my 
confidence and re-invigorated my reso- 
lution; knowing my friend’s innocence, 
seeing the proofs of it accumulate ; per- 
ceiving that the case for the prosecu- 
tion crumbled away under cross-exami- 
nation, and assured that without a word 
for the defence, there was in reality no 
case to go to the jury, I felt that my 
own weakness could not much affect the 
result, and that his safety depended not 
on such feeble powers as mine. To 
God and his country he has appealed; 
to God and to his country I leave his 
fate, certain that the one will defend 
where no one ever fails; the other do 
him justice, whatever powers be array- 
ed against him.” 


The impression made by this elo- 
quent address was eminent; the ju 
was completely carried away, so muc 
so, that one of them whispered to the 
other that there was no need of further 
evidence: but suffice to say, that a 
complete alibi is established for the 
prisoner. The Rev. Horace Fleming, 
whom we have before introduced to 
the reader, proves that the prisoner 
was in his house, four miles distant, at 
the very day and time when the mur- 
der was committed. In this, it appears, 
the reverend gentleman made a great 
mistake. It was not the prisoner who 
was in his house, but his half-brother, 
one Lockwood, for whom Mr. Fleming 
has mistaken Chandos Winslow. The 
mistake, however, in all probability, 
saves his life. He is acquitted, in spite 
of Lockwood himself, who, having been 
captured by the gipsies,in order to 
prevent him giving his evidence, ap- 
pears in court, and very nearly suc- 
ceeds in upsetting the defence. How- 
ever, the verdict has been gained, the 
prisoner is acquitted, and all his efforts 
were unavailing. 

lt was our opinion, on the first pe- 
rusal, that this book was the produc- 
tion of a lawyer; but there are so 
many transparent mistakes exhibited, 
upon certain points of evidence, that 
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weare now disposed to change our 
mind ; and if it be the production of 
a lawyer at all, he must be either a 
very junior or a very uninformed mem- 
ber of the profession. We do not 
think it necessary to advert more in 
detail to these points, as, to a reader 
who is not of “ the craft,” they would 
be quite devoid of interest. 

Mr. Scriptolemus Bond, the rotund 
broker, who had succeeded in inveig- 
ling Mr. Tracy into the railway spe- 
culations, has decamped with the 
greater part of the shares belonging 
to that gentlemen, which do not turn 
out valueless, as was at first appre- 
hended, the railways having since risen 
in the market. This, however, is but 
of little use to poor Mr. Tracy, who, 
suddenly called upon for the payment 
of nearly a hundred thousand pounds, 
is in imminent danger of being made 
a bankrupt by his importunate credi- 
tors. At this crisis Chandos comes 
to the rescue, having discovered, 
through the instrumentality of the 
gipsy, some traces of the fugitive 
broker. After an active search, he 
at length discovers him, and succeeds 
in regaining possession of the missing 
documents. At this part of the story 
there is much confusion, and consider- 
able improbability. A work of fic- 
tion, if it possess interest, ought to 
deal with the real transactions of every- 
day life. Now it is somewhat curious 
that Mr. Scriptolemus Bond should 
have had possession of this scrip at 
all; if he had it he must have paid 
for it ; and if he had paid for it, what 
occasion was there for the other par- 
ties (it does not, by the way, seem 
quite clear to us who they were) com- 
ing down upon Mr. Tracy for the 
amount ? 

Sir William Winslow, who had 
sought a retreat in France, having 
learned from the newspapers the issue 
of the trial, thinks he may venture to 
return and claim his bride ; he reckons, 
however, without his host, for his 
Italian valet had him completely in 
his power, in consequence of his hav- 
ing discovered certain stains of blood 
upon his master’s dress, as well as 
from his agitated and disturbed man- 
ner upon the night the murder was 
committed. Sir William therefore 
returns with a heavy heart, and with 
prospects which do not brighten as he 
proceeds. Arrived at Elmsly, he has 
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an interview with Chandos, who had, 
in the meantime, succeeded in extract- 
ing from Faber, who was also a half- 
brother, and who had been about the 
person of Sir Harry Winslow when 
he died, certain memoranda of a will 
which had been made shortly before 
his decease. These memoranda Chan- 
dos reads to the baronet, and insists 
upon the production of the missing 
document. Sir William declares he 
had no knowledge of it, nor had he, 
for it was a will still prior that he had 
destroyed ; and after some time a slip 
of paper is discovered which throws 
some light upon the affair, indicating 
the existence of the will in the secret 
drawer of a certain table, where it is 
eventually discovered. By this clause, 
with the exception of anannuity of four 
hundred pounds a-year to a Mr. Faber, 
chargeable upon the Winslow Abbey 
estate, the whole of that property, 
with the abbey, and all that it contain- 
ed, had been left to Chandos. The 
information of the capture of Mr. 
Scriptolemus Bond, and the recovery 
of the railway shares, is, of course, re- 
ceived with the greatest delight by 
Mr. Tracy and his fair daughters; 
and we think that if matters had rested 
there, and if Chandos had not found 
himself the heir of Winslow Abbey 
and its broad acres, he would have 
found but little difficulty in gaining 
the hand of the fair object of his affec- 
tions. 

The unfortunate Sir William Win- 
slow, upon the discovery of the will, 
became the prey of conflicting emo- 
tions ; a fearful struggle rages in his 
breast. He has sent for his brother, 
in order to become reconciled to him, 
but in the time that elapses before his 
arrival, the old vices of his mind have 
nearly resumed their sway. Better 
feelings, however, regain the mastery ; 
and upon the entrance of the brother 
whom he had endeavoured to defraud, 
with a countenance full of kindness 
and compassion, Sir William takes his 
proffered hand, and the reconciliation 
is complete. 


*** And now, Chandos,” said the ba- 
ronet, in a voice that trembled with 
emotion, ‘tell me one thing—have you 
not a boy under your charge—a boy of 
about seven or eight years old ?’ 

***T have, William,’ answered Chan- 
dos, with a faint smile; ‘and as fine 
and as brave a boy he is as ever lived.’ 
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‘*¢Ts he not my son ?’ demanded Sir 
William, in a low tone. 

‘**T have every reason to think he 
is,’ answered Chandos. 

*** Where is he—where is he?’ ex- 
claimed his brother—‘ I must see him; 
Chandos, I must have him here.’ 

“** That you can have in half an hour ; 
I left him at the village inn.’ 

***Oh, send him to me,’ said Sir 
William. ‘Iknew not she had hada 
child. Yet stay one moment: promise 
me, Chandos, as a man of honour, if any 
thing befalls me to take me hence, that 
you will be a father to my as 

“* Be you sure I will,’ said Chandos, 
as he departed.’” 


Sir William Winslow had fallen 
into a deep fit of thought, and his 
lips were very white ; conscience had 
cowed him, for his valet had just made 
his appearance, with a threat that he 
would expose him; and a gipsy had 
been introduced to his person who said 
he had seen him commit the fatal deed, 
and whose silence the unhappy man 
had been obliged to purchase. This 
man, he argued, had evidently seen 
all; his testimony, joined to that of 
the valet, would hang him; would he 
brave his fate? He thought of his 
son, of his brother, of his family, of 
the honour of his name and race; and 
while his mind is tortured by agoniz- 
ing thoughts such as these, he is roused 
by some one tapping at one of the 
windows, and starting from his seat, 
beholds a beautiful boy, with a sun- 
burnt face, gazing in. 

It is his child—he is soon in his 
father’s arms—he held him to his 
heart and wept. But what was the 
first communication made by the son 
to his parent? He had been sent by 
Lockwood to tell him that there were 
two constables at S who had been 
heard to say that they would have him 
in gaol in an hour, as they had his bro- 
ther. Again the wretched father holds 
the boy to his heart; he presses a 
warm kiss upon his forehead—prays 
that God may bless him, and, turning 
abruptly, leaves the room. Next mo- 
ment a report of fire-arms is heard, and 
the unfortunate baronet is discovered 
on the floor, fallen by his own hand. 

The rest of the story may be easily 
guessed. Chandos Winslow marries 
Rose Tracy, and her sister, the fair 
Emily, after the period of mourning 
for her husband had elapsed, becomes 
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the happy bride of Horace Fleming— 
and so the curtain falls. 

We are clearly of opinion that this 
novel is the work of a young hand—it 
is probably his first attempt, and we 
hope it may not be his last. He un- 
questionably possesses many of the qua- 
lities which make a good writer of fic- 
tion. There is, as we have already 
observed, a want of skill evinced in the 
texture of the plot; the persons are 
certainly brought together and dismiss- 
ed in an unworkmanlike fashion. The 
progress of the storyin many places lags 
heavily, and there is not much in the 
description of the trial to interest the 
general reader. There is a total want 
of power in his attempt to delineate the 
character of his heroines—they are 
very uninteresting. There is not much, 
indeed, in the character of any of the 
parties, with the exception of Chandos 
Winslow, to command sympathy. He, 
although a little overdrawn, is well 
sketched, and the kindness and noble 
generosity of his nature cannot fail to 
win our regard. Withall these slight 
blemishes, however, ** A Whim and its 
Consequences” is a work which we 
have read with much pleasure. A 
deeper study of character, and more 
extensive reading, will improve the 
author. Rome was not built in aday, 
and the art of writing a clever andread- 
able work of fiction, is not to be attained 
without much toil and study. Having 
had the advantage of these, the author 
of the book before us will, we hope, 
again make his appearance before the 
public. We venture to prophesy, and 
we are seldom wrong, that his next at- 
tempt will be more successful still ; 
and as we shall look back upon this, 
his first essay, with satisfaction, we 
shall be ready to hail his next publica- 
tion with pleasure. 

We have devoted so much of the 
space usually allotted to a review, td 
the consideration of the two first books 
upon our list, that our notice of the 
last must be shorter ; and we are sorry 
for it, for we infinitely prefer the dis- 
cussion of a work of home manufac- 
ture, to the criticising of any novel, 
however brilliant, by an English au- 
thor. We have a strong feeling of 
regard and affection for everything 
Irish ; and we think the time cannot 
be very far distant when our dear 
country shall occupy that proud posi- 
tion to which the genius and talent of 
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her children entitle her, in the litera- 
ture of Europe. Is there not that in 
the history of our sister kingdom, 
which may serve to encourage our well- 
directed efforts. What was Scotland 
without her literature ?—a trackless 
waste of barren mountains, unvisited 
and unknown by traveller or tourist, 
until the great magician came, and, 
with a wave of his wand, the whole 
face of external nature underwent a 
change—the genius of that one master 
spirit invested the whole length and 
breadth of the land with a charm— 
each lonely glen, each mountain lake 
and valley—whatever was touched by 
his genius—became classic ground.— 
Those rugged fastnesses, once so soli- 
tary, are now inundated by shoals of 
tourists and tribes of travellers. The 
lonely lake, where the bittern’s drum 
alone woke the echoes of the heath- 
clad solitude, now rings with the merry 
laughter of well-fed cockneys ; and the 
glens and the hills, where the shrill 
voice of the plover disturbed the listen- 
ing of solitude, are all rife now with the 
joyous exclamations of delighted wan- 
derers—and so let it be with our own 
country. The green hills of holy Ire- 
land are not without their charms— 
and with the blessing of Providence, 
and the honest exertions of every true- 
hearted son, she shall be famous among 
the nations. She owes much of the 
discredit which rests on her name to 
the style of writing and thinking which 
has been adopted with reference to her. 
An Irishman has been made a sort of 
generic term, to signify whatever was 
absurd, extravagant, reckless, or pro- 
fligate. Her religion was laughed at ; 
its priests represented as licentious ; 
an Irish priest always fought cocks, 
admired beauty, and drank an unlimited 
quantity of whiskey punch. An Irish 
gentleman was usually a compound of 
blasphemy and ruffianism—his life, 
affording an interesting variety of ho- 
micides and Irish bulls, usually termi- 
nated in a fox-hunt. Every conceited 
twaddling cockney tourist thought him- 
self at complete liberty to come and 
take what he called a rough sketch, and 
depart ; and can we blame the curs for 
so doing, when we had among ourselves 
men base enough to caricature each 
other—mean enough to revile a reli- 
gion which, however much we may 
differ from it, is unquestionably that of 
the greater portion of the country. 


But we hope these days are gone, 
never to return. We do not think 
this style of writing will be tole- 
rated; and as far as lies in our 
power, we shall take ample care, that 
whenever an instance of the kind we 
have alluded to occurs, the culprit 
shall not go unpunished ; how tough 
soever his hide may be, we shall find 
an instrument of power sufficient to 
make him feel the weight of our ven- 
geance. 

But why should we go on pro- 
phesying about the future, when even 
at this moment Ireland has writers of 
whom she may be justly proud—some 
of a power and ability sufficient at all 
events, to make her name respected ; 
and, amongst the many proofs which 
we can bring forward of the truth of 
what we assert, is the book called 
“ The Fortunes of Colonel Torlogh 
O’Brien.” Itis utterly impossible for 
us to discuss at length, or to enter 
into any lengthened examination of 
the incidents of this story, which opens 
in the summer of the year 1686, and 
tells us the varied life and fortunes of 
Colonel Torlogh O’Brien. Scattered 
through its pages, there are passages 
of wonderful power, one glance at 
which is enough to show us that the 
writer is no ordinary man. There 
are also some exquisitely drawn por- 
traits, pictures of indeed rare beauty ; 
cast your eye, reader, upon this. 
Behold Phebe Tisdal, and, as you 
gaze, if your heart does not then and 
thereupon leave you, you are not the 
man we take you for :— 


‘A form, simple and lovely, in all 
the accidents of dress and ornament, 
but, as it seemed to him, surpassing in 
grace and loveliness all that he had ever 
yet beheld, stood close before him, and 
a little aloof from the rest; it was the 
figure of a maiden—very young she 
seemed—perhaps seventeen years had 
passed over her, but no more. Her 
small, classic head was quite uncovered; 
her hair was dark, dark brown, and soft 
and glossy as the finest silk: its rich 
folds gathered at the back by a small 
golden bodkin, and parting in front 
over her artless and beautiful forehead. 
Hers was a countenance, once seen, to 
be long remembered ; not so much, per- 
chance, for the exquisite symmetry of its 
features, peerless as they were, nor for 
the dark melancholy eyes, which, full of 
beautiful expression, looked from be- 
neath the shadow of her long lashes, in 
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such deep, soft eloquence, as for the 
matchless and ineffable grace and sad- 
ness that pervaded every look of that 
pale and lovely face. A saddened ra- 
diance from the innocent, deep warm 
heart, dwelt in its pale beauty ; in its 
loveliness trembled the loveliness of her 
own guileless affections, and smiling as 
pensive in every change of her sensitive 
face; and they were ever varying, as 
the gently sparkling dimples of some 
shadowy wild well. There spoke the 
same deep, tender loveliness—the same 
touching harmony of beauty and expres- 
sion, which moved the heart with pity, 
joy, and melancholy, softly as might 
the thrilling strain of some sweet old 
song. The grace and elegance of her 
form accorded sweetly with the beauty 
of her face ; tall, slight, and exquisitely 
symmetrical, a gracious gentleness and 
modesty, a simple dignity and ease 
moved in her every action, and made 
every gesture and attitude beautiful. 
She wore a red cloak, of finer cloth than 
that employed by the peasant girls in 
theirs, and one of her small and slender 
feet, enclosed in a high shoe, buckled 
across the instep, was shewn a little in 
advance of the drapery of her mantle, 
as she stood listening to the melody 
which one of the girls was singing as 
she plied her task.” 


What do you say to this? That 
it is very exquisitely drawn there can 
be no manner of doubt, immeasurably 
superior, in our opinion, to the little 
Nells and Kates, or the Lady Floras 
and Miss Lucindas of the fashionable 
fictions. But the author of “ Torlogh 
O’Brien” has a pencil of power, to 
delineate the fearful events of war, as 
well as the softer lineaments of beauty. 
The attack by the Rapparees upon the 
ancient castle of Glindarragh is quite 
as good in its line as the well-known 
descriptions by Mr. Dickens of the 
sanguinary tumults of Lord George 
Gordon’s rebellion. Let us take one 
short extract by way of example :— 


** And now, with terrific hubbub and 
thundering war-whoop, the dark and 
savage multitude, bearing in their van 
a ponderous beam, dislodged from the 
mill close by, came rushing madly like 
a dark wave, rolling and pealing up the 
shingles on the shore, toward the castle 
gate. The bullets sing through the 
darksome air. And now the dense mul- 
titudes are up—are thronging and bus- 
tling one-another, beneath the very 
walls, and cover, in undulating masses 
of waving black, the steep surface of 
the road from the bridge; a sea of wild 
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haggard heads swaying and rolling this 
way and that, and flowing like conflict- 
ing tides, so that those who, from the 
castle walls, beheld the giddy spectacle, 
felt their very brains to swim and sicken 
as they looked. The assailants drive 
madly onward—they rush and thunder at 
the oak gate of the castle, driving the huge 
beam they bear, with crashing and stun- 
ning reverberation and infernal uproar, 
against the ancient and iron-studded 

lanks. Well was it for those within 
that they had so effectually propped and 
strengthened it in time with solid stone 
and rubbish, and carts and logs heaped 
up and packed together in dense and 
deep support, else the good planks, hard 
and massive as they were, must have 
yielded to the gigantic concussions, un- 
der which the very walls seemed to ring 
and tremble.” 


The castle is relieved by the oppor- 
tune arrival of aregiment of dragoons, 
who soon disperse the sanguinary rab- 
ble, and Sir Hugh Willoughby is even- 
tually carried off as a prisoner to Dub- 
lin, where he is examined before a 
Privy Council, at which King James 
presides. 


‘“« It was evening in the ancient castle, 
and Torlogh O’Brien walks alone, with 
slow and mournful steps, through the 
great hall of his ancestral home. What 
associations, what memories, what tra- 
ditions gather around him; like the 
wild harping of a thousand minstrels, 
resounding in heart-stirring swell, the 
deeds, the glories, the ruin of his house, 
ring in proud wails and martial dirges 
through the silent chamber, and giant 
forms of other times rise in majestic 
pe, and people its darkness. To 

im the still void is teeming with all 
the grandeur and thunders of the fierc- 
est life; but around the sable throng, 
dark spectres of murder, pealing dire 
menace in his ear, and beckoning the 
last of the ancient race to vengeance, 
glides one bright form, radiant with 
heavenly beauty, before whose soft 
effulgence the murky phantoms glide 
back and vanish; while her low voice 
of silvery music, with magic power, 
swells through the conflicting uproar 
of infernal clamour, and prevails in 
plaintive and celestial harmony. An- 
gelic form!—spirit of heart-subduing 
music 1_-clothed in such victorious gen- 
tleness and lovely might—he sees in 
thee the form of her whom his brave 
arm has rescued. This music is her 
voice. Grace Willoughby, thy beauti- 
ful phantom stills and rebukes the tu- 
mult of his fierce hereditary hate.” 
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We could go on for ever culling 
extracts as beautiful, or more beauti- 
ful, than those we have just given 
from this extraordinary book; but 
space forbids. We cannot avoid no- 
ticing, in this author also, a similar 
fault to that which pervades the work 
which we had reviewed before it. 
There is an evident clumsiness or care- 
lessness, as the case may be, in the 
management of the incidents of his 
narrative ; passages of wonderful 
power, descriptive scenes of rare 
beauty, are huddled one upon another 
with a lavish extravagance, which, 
while it attests the power of the au- 
thor, speaks but little for his skilful- 
ness in arranging his materials, Be- 


fore a man sits down to write a novel, 
in our humble judgment, he ought to 
have some definite idea of a plan or 
plot to which he should adhere, in- 
stead of leaving such matters wholly 
to chance, or the impulse of the mo- 


ment. Torlogh O’Brien must be the 
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production of a man who knows how 
to wield his pen, and in a workmanlike 
manner too. There is genius of no 
common order flung forth carelessly 
upon its pages; but, notwithstanding 
all this, there is a want about it which 
a little consideration and forethought 
would easily have supplied. A novel 
ought to be something more thana 
rapidly-shifting succession of scenes, 
however powerful and beautiful. There 
ought to be something in the progress 
of the story and in the devolution of 
its incidents to excite our interest. 
With these few observations, we must 
take our leave of Torlogh O’Brien. 
There is nothing whatever to prevent 
the author from producing a novel 
equal, if not superior, to any by the 
first men of the day, if he will only 
attend to the few suggestions which, 
with every desire for his future suc- 
cess, and in all spirit of kindliness, we 
have presumed to offer. 
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PART lL. 


LABOUR AND HOPE, 











“ Arbeit ist Ves Burgers sterde, 
Segen ist ter Muphe Preis ; 
G@hirt ten Konig seine Diurde, 


@hret GNS ver Mande Fleiss.” 
SCHILLER, 







“ Toil is polished man’s vocation ; 

Praises are the meed of skill ; 

Kings may vaunt their crown and station, 
We will vaunt our labour still.” 







MANGAN, 






I. 


O Enin ! thou desolate mother, the heart in thy bosom is sore, 
And wringing thy hands in despair, thou dost roam round the plague-stricken 
shore ; 

Thy children are dying or flying, thy great ones are laid in the dust, 

And those who survive are divided, and those who control are unjust. 

Wilt thou blame me, dear mother, if turning my eyes from such horrors away, 
I look, ae the night of our wretchedness, back to some bright vanished 

ay, 

When, though sorrow, which ever is with us, was heavy and dark on the land, 
Hope twinkled and shone like a planet, and Faith like a sword in the hand? 














Il. 






Oft has poverty gnawed at thy bosom, and furrowed thy matronly brow, 

But a famine of wisdom and courage thou never hast known until now ; 

No blight like to this ever came, though the Spring-tide and Summer were 
cold, 

For the hands of thy young men are empty, and barren the heads of the old. 

No fruit from the past has been gathered, no seeds for the future are sown, 

But like children or idiots we live on the crumbs of the present alone. 

Then, mournfullest mother, forgive me, if it be—as it may be—a crime 

To fly from the ruin around me, and dream of a happier time. 













Ill. 






Not now rings the song like a bugle ’mid the clashing and splintering of spears, 

Or the heart-piercing keen of the mourner o’er the graves of green Erin of 
tears ; 

Not to strengthen the young arm of freedom, nor to melt off old slavery’s 
chain, 

But to flow through the soul in its calmness, like a stream o'er the breast of a 
plain. . ‘ 

Changing, though calm be its current, from its source to its haven of rest, 

Flowing on through fair Iraty’s vineyards to the emerald fields of the west— 

A picture of life and its pleasures, its troubles, its cradle and shroud, 

Now ee, with the glow of the sunshine, now dark with the gloom of the 

cloud. 
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IV, 
In that land where the heaven-tinted pencil giveth shape to the splendour of 


dreams, 
Near Frorence, the fairest of cities, and Arno, the sweetest of streams, 
*Neath those hills whence the race of the Geraldine wandered in ages long since, 
For ever to rule over Desmonp and ERIN as martyr and prince,* 


Lived Paolo, the young Campanaro,t the pride of his own little vale— 

Hope changed the hot breath of his furnace as into a sea-wafted gale ; 

Peace, the child of Employment, was with him, with prattle so soothing and 
sweet, 

And Love, while revealing the future, strewed the sweet roses under his feet. 


Ah! little they know of true happiness, they whom satiety fills, 


Who, flung on the rich breast of luxury, eat of the rankness that kills. 

Ah! little they know of the blessedness toil-purchased slumber enjoys, 

Who, stretched on the hard rack of indolence, taste of the sleep that destroys ; 
Nothing to hope for, or labour for ; nothing to sigh for, or gain ; 

Nothing to light in its vividness, lightning-like, bosom and brain ; 

Nothing to break life’s monotony, rippling it o’er with its breath ; 


Nothing but dulness and lethargy, weariness, sorrow, and death ! 





VI. 


But blessed that child of humanity, happiest man among men, 

Who, with hammer, or chisel, or pencil, with rudder, or ploughshare, or pen, 
Laboureth ever and ever with hope through the morning of life, 

Winning home and its darling divinities—love-worshipped children and wife. 


Round swings the hammer of industry, quickly the sharp chisel rings, 
And the heart of the toiler has throbbings that stir not the bosom of kings— 


He the true ruler and conqueror, he the true king of his race, 
Who nerveth his arm for life’s combat, and looks the strong world in the face. 





vil. 
And such was young Paolo! The morning—ere yet the faint starlight had 
gone— 


To the loud-ringing workshop beheld him move joyfully light-footed on. 

In the glare and the roar of the furnace he toiled till the evening-star burned, 

And then back again through that valley as glad but more weary returned. 

One moment at morning he lingers by that cottage that stands by the stream, 

Many moments at evening he tarries by that casement that woos the moon’s 
beam ; 


For the light of his life and his labours, like a lamp from that casement, it shines 
In the heart-lighted face that looks out from that purple-clad trellis of vines. 






Vill. 





Francesca! sweet, innocent maiden! ‘tis not that thy young cheek is fair, 

Or thy sun-lighted eyes glance like stars through the curls of thy wind-woven 
hair ; 

im: op : 

Tis not for thy rich lips of coral, or even thy white breast of snow, 

That my song shall recall thee, Francesca! but more for the good heart below. 

Goodness is beauty’s best portion, a dower that no time can reduce, 

A wand of enchantment and happiness, brightening and strengthening with use. 


One the long-sigh’d-for nectar that earthliness bitterly tinctures and taints, 
One the fading mirage of the fancy, and one the elysium it paints. 





* The hills of Else. See Appendix to O’Daly’s ‘History of the Geraldines,” 
translated by the Rev. C. P. Meehan, p. 130. 
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Ix. 


Long ago,when thy father would kiss thee, the tears in his old eyes would 
start, 


For thy face—like a dream of his boyhood—renewed the fresh youth of his 
heart. 


He is gone ; but thy mother remaineth and kneeleth each night-time and morn, 
And blesses the Mother of Blessings for the hour her Francesca was born. 


There are proud stately dwellings in FLonence, and mothers and maidens are 
there, 

And bright eyes as bright as Francesca’s, and fair cheeks as brilliantly fair, 

And hearts, too, as warm and as innocent, there where the rich paintings gleam, 


But what proud mother blesses her daughter like the mother by Arno’s sweet 
stream ? 


xX 


It was not alone, when that mother grew aged and feeble to hear, 

That thy voice like the whisper of angels still fell on the old woman’s ear, 

Or even that thy face, when the darkness of time overshadowed her sight, 

Shone — through the blank of her mind, like the moon in the midst of the 
night. 

But ihien vee the duty, Francesca, and the love-lightened labour was thine, 

To treasure the white-curling wool and the warm-flowing milk of the kine, 


And the fruits, and the clusters of purple, and the flock’s tender yearly increase, 
That she might have rest in life's evening, and go to her fathers in peace. 


xI. 
Francesca and Paolo are plighted, and they wait but a few happy days, 


Ere they walk forth together in trustfulness out on Life’s wonderful ways ; 


Ere clasping the hands of each other, they move through the stillness and noise, 
Dividing the cares of existence, but doubling its hopes and its joys— 


Sweet days of betrothment, which brighten so slowly to love’s burning noon, 


Like the days of the Spring which grow longer, the nearer the fulness of June, 
Though ye move to the Noon and the Summer of Love with a slow-moving wing, 
Ye are lit with the light of the Morning, and decked with the blossoms of Spring. 


XII. 


The days of betrothment are over, for now when the evening star shines, 


Two faces look joyfully out from that purple-clad trellis of vines ; 

The light-hearted laughter is doubled, two voices steal forth on the air, 

And blend in the light notes of song, or the sweet solemn cadence of prayer. 
At morning when Paolo departeth, ‘tis out of that sweet cottage door, 

At evening he comes to that casement, but passes that casement no more ; 


And the old feeble mother at night-time, when saying, “ The Lord’s will be 
done,” 
While blessing the name of a daughter, now blendeth the name of a son. 


PART II. 
TRIUMPH AND REWARD, 


“ Funera plango, 
Fulmina frango, 
Sabbata pango, 
Excito lentos, 
Dissipo ventos, 
Paco cruentos.”’ 


I, 


In the furnace the dry branches crackle, the crucible shines as with gold, 


As they carry the hot flaming metal in haste from the fire to the mould ; 
Loud roar the bellows, and louder the flames as they shrieking escape, 
And loud is the song of the workmen who watch o’er the fast-filling shape ; 
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To and fro in the red-glaring chamber the proud Master anxiously moves, 
And the quick and the skilful he praiseth, and the dull and the laggard reproves ; 


And the heart in his bosom expandeth, as the thick bubbling metal up swells, 
For like to the birth of his children he watcheth the birth of the bells, 


iI. 


Peace had guarded the door of young Paolo, success on his industry smiled, 
And the dark wing of Time had passed quicker than grief from the face of a 


child ; 
Broader lands lay around that sweet cottage, younger footsteps tripped lightly 
around, 
And the sweet silent stillness was broken by the hum of a still sweeter sound. 
At evening when homeward returning how many dear hands must he press, 
Where of old at that vine-covered wicket he linger’d but one to caress ; 
And that dearest one is still with him, to counsel, to strengthen, and calm, 


And to pour over Life’s needful wounds the healing of Love's blessed balm. 


Ill, 


But age will come on with its Winter, though happiness hideth its snows ; 

And if youth has its duty of labour, the birth-right of age is repose: 

And thus from that love-sweetened toil, which the Heavens had so prospered 
and blest, 


The old Campanaro will go to that vine-covered cottage to rest ; 


But Paolo is pious and grateful, and vows as he kneels at her shrine, 

To offer some fruit of his labour to Mary the Mother benign— 

Eight silver-toned bells will he offer, to toll for the quick and the dead, 

From the tower of the church of her convent that stands on the cliff overhead. 


IV. 


’Tis for this that the bellows are blowing, that the workmen their sledge-ham- 
mers wield, 

That the firm sandy moulds are now broken, and the dark-shining bells are 
revealed ; 

The cars with their streamers are ready, and the flower-harnessed necks of the 
steers, 

And the bells from the cold silent workshop are borne amid blessings and tears. 

By the white-blossom’d, sweet-scented myrtles, by the olive-trees fringing the 
plain, 

By the corn-fields and vineyards is winding that gift-bearing, festival train ; 

And the hum of their voices is blending with the music that streams on the gale, 


As they wend to the Church of our Lady that stands at the head of the vale. 


Vv. 


Now they enter, and now more divinely the saint’s painted effigies smile, 

Now the Acolytes bearing lit tapers move solemnly down through the aisle, 

Now the Thurifer swings the rich censer, and the white-curling vapour up-floats, 

And hangs round the deep-pealing organ, and blends with the tremulous notes, 

In a white shining alb comes the Abbot, and he circles the bells round about, 

And with oil, and with salt, and with water, they are purified inside and out ; 

They are marked with Christ's mystical symbol, while the priests and the cho- 
risters sing, 

And are bless’d in the name of that God to whose honour they're destined to ring. 


vi. 
Toll, toll! with a rapid vibration, with a melody silv’ry and strong, 
The Bells from the sound-shaken belfry are singing their first maiden song ; 
Not now for the dead or the living, or the triumphs of peace or of strife, 
But a quick joyous outburst of jubilee full of their newly felt life ; 
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Rapid, more rapid, the clapper rebounds from the round of the bells— 
Far and more far through the valley the intertwined melody swells, 


Quivering and broken the atmosphere trembles and twinkles around, 
Like the eyes and the hearts of the hearers that glisten and beat to the sound. ' 


vil. 


But how to express all his rapture when echo the deep cadence bore 
To the old Campanaro reclining in the shade of his vine-covered door, 


How to tell of the bliss that came o’er him as he gazed on the fair evening star, 


And heard the faint toll of the vesper bell steal o'er the vale from afar— 
Ah! it was not alone the brief ecstasy Music doth ever impart 

When Sorrow and Joy at its bidding come together, and dwell in the heart, 
But it was that delicious sensation with which the young Mother is blest, 
As she lists to the laugh of her child as it falleth asleep on her breast. 


VIIL. 


From a sweet night of slumber he woke ; but it was not that morn had unroll’d 
O’er the pale, cloudy tents of the Orient, her banners of purple and gold. 

It was not the song of the sky-lark, that rose from the green pastures near, 
But the sound of his bells that fell softly, as dew on the slumberer’s ear. 

At that sound he awoke and arose, and went forth on the bead-bearing grass— 


At that sound, with his loving Francesca, he piously knelt at the Mass. 
If the sun shone in splendour around him, and that certain music were dumb, 
He would deem it a dream of the night-time, and doubt if the morning had 


come. 


Ix. 


At noon, as he lay in the sultriness, under his broad-leafy limes, 


Far sweeter than murmuring waters came the toll of the Angelus chimes. 
Pious and tranquil he rose, and uncovered his reverend head, 

And thrice was the Ave- Maria and thrice was the Angelus said. 

Such custom the South still retaineth, to turn for a moment away 

From the pleasures and pains of existence, from the trouble and turmoil of day, 


From the tumult within and without, to the peace that abideth on high, 
When the deep, solemn sound from the belfry, comes down like a voice from 
the sky. 


x. 


And thus round the heart of the old man, at morning, at noon, and at eve, 

The bells, with their rich woof of music, the net-work of happiness weave. 
They ring in the clear, tranquil evening, and lo! all the air is alive, 

As the sweet laden thoughts come, like bees, to abide in his heart as a hive. 
They blend with his moments of joy, as the odour doth blend with the flower,— 


They blend with his light-falling tears, as the sunshine doth blend with the 
shower. 


As their music is mirthful or mournful, his pulse beateth sluggish or fast, 
And his breast takes its hue, like the ocean, as the sunshine or shadows are cast, 


xi. 


Thus adding new zest to enjoyment, and drawing the sharp sting from pain, 
The heart of the old man grew young, as it drank the sweet musical strain. 
Again at the altar he stands, with Francesca the fair at his side, 
As the bells ring a quick peal of gladness, to welcome some happy young bride. 
’Tis true, when the death-bells are tolling, the wounds of his heart bleed anew, 
When he thinks of his old loving mother, and the darlings that destiny slew ; 
But the tower in whose shade they are sleeping, seems the emblem of hope and 
of love— 

There is silence and death at its base, but there’s life in the belfry above. 

Vou. XXX.—No. 177. U 
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xIL 


Was it the sound of his bells, as they swung in the purified air, 

That drove from the bosom of Paolo, the dark-winged demons of care ? 

Was it their magical tone that for many a shadowless day 

(So faith once believed) swept the clouds and the black-boding tempests away ? 
Ah! never may Fate with their music, a harsh-grating dissonance blend! 

Sure an evening so calm and so bright will glide peacefully on to the end, 

Sure the course of his life, to its close, like his own native river must be 
Flowing on through the valley of flowers to its home in the bright summer sea! 


PART III. 
VICISSITUDE AND REST. 


“ The flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow dies; 
All that we wish to stay, 
Tempts, and then flies. 
What is this world’s delight ? 
Lightning that mocks the night— 
Brief even as bright. 
SHELLEY. 
—-— Till there came upon his mind 
A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which he pined.” 
REVOLT OF IsLaM. 


* The bells rung blithely from St, Mary's tower.” 
TALE OF PARAGUAY. 


I. 


O Earin! thou broad-spreading valley—thou well-watered land of fresh streams, 

When I gaze on thy hills greenly sloping, where the light of such loveliness 
beams, 

When I rest by the rim of thy fountains, or stray where thy streams disem- 
bogue 

Then I think that the Fairies have brought me to dwell in the bright T1r-n’an- 
OGE.* 

But when on the face of thy children I look, and behold the big tears 

Still stream down their grief-eaten channels, which widen and deepen with 

ears, 
I fear that some dark blight for ever will fall on thy harvests of peace, 
And that like to thy lakes and thy rivers, thy sorrows must ever increase. 


Ir. 


Oh! Land which the Heavens made for joy, but where wretchedness buildeth 
its throne— 

Oh! prodigal spendthrift of sorrow! and hast thou not heirs of thine own? 

Thus to lavish thy sons’ sely pester, and bring one sad claimant the more, 

From the sweet sunny land of the south to thy crowded and sorrowful shore? 

For this proud bark that cleaveth thy waters, she is not a currach of thine, 

And the broad purple sails that spread o’er her seem dyed in the juice of the 


vine. 
Not thine is that flag, backward floating, nor the olive-cheek’d seamen who 


guide, 
Nor that heart-broken old man who gazes so listlessly over the tide. 


* Tir-n'an-oge—the country of youth: the Elysium of the Pagan Irish. 

+ Camden seems to credit a tradition oy believed in his time, of a gra- 
dual increase in the number and size of the lakes and rivers of Ireland.—Rees’ 
Cyclopedia. 
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It. 


Accurs’d be the monster, who selfishly draweth the sword from its sheath ; 

Let his garland be twined by the Furies, and the upas tree furnish the wreath ; 

Let the blood he has shed steam around him, through the length of eternity’s 

ears, 

And the anguish-wrung screams of his victims for ever resound in his ears. 

For all that makes life worth possessing must yield to his self-seeking lust : 

He trampleth on home and on love, as his war-horses trample the dust ; 

He loosens the red streams of ruin, which wildly, though partially stray— 

They but chafe round the rock-bastion’d castle, while they sweep the frail cottage 
away. 


IV. 


Feuds fell like a plague upon Frorence, and rage from without and within; 

Peace turned her mild eyes from the havoc, and Mercy grew deaf in the din ; 

Fear strengthened the dove-wings of Happiness, tremblingly borne on the gale ; 

And the angel Security vanished, as the War-demon swept o’er the vale. 

Is it for the Mass or the Angelus now that the bells ever ring? 

Or is it the red trickling mist such a purple reflection doth fling? 

Ah, no: ’tis the tocsin of terror that tolls from the desolate shrine ; 

And the down-trodden vineyards are flowing—but not with the blood of the 
vine. 


v. 


Deadly and dark was the tempest that swept o’er that vine-cover’d plain ; 
Burning and withering, its drops fell like fire on the grass and the grain. 

But the gloomiest moments must pass to their graves, as the brightest and best, 
And thus once again did fair Fresove look o’er a valley of rest. 

But oh! in that brief hour of horror—that bloody eclipse of the sun, 


What hopes and what dreams have been shattered ?—what ruin and wrong have 
been done? 

What blossoms for ever have faded, that promised a harvest so fair ; 

And what joys are laid low in the dust that eternity cannot repair ! 


vi. 


Look down on_that valley of sorrows, whence the land-marks of joy are re- 
moved, 

Oh, where is the darling Francesca, so loving, so dearly beloved ? 

And where are her children, whose voices rose music-wing’d once from this 
spot ? 

And why are the sweet bells now silent? and where is the vine-cover’d cot? 

’Tis morning—no mass-bell is tolling ; ‘tis noon, but no Angelus rings ; 

’Tis evening, but no drops of melody rain from her rose-coloured wings. 

Ah! where have the angels, poor Paolo, that guarded thy cottage door, flown? 

And why have they left thee to wander thus childless and joyless alone ? 


Vil. 


His children had grown into manhood, but ah! in that terrible night 

Which had fallen on fair FLorence, they perished away in the thick of the fight; 

Heart-blinded, his darling Francesca went seeking her sons through the gloom, 

And found them at length, and lay down full of love by their side in the tomb. 

That cottage—its vine-cover’d porch and its myrtle-bound garden of flowers, 

That church whence the bells with their voices drown’d the sound of the fast- 
flying hours, 

Both are levelled and laid in the dust, and the sweet-sounding bells have been 
torn 

From their down-fallen beams, and away by the red hand of sacrilege borne. 
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Vill. 


As the smith, in the dark sullen smithy, striketh quick on the anvil below, 

Thus Fate on the heart of the old man struck rapidly blow after blow, 

Wife, children, and home passed away from that heart once so burning and bold, 

As the bright shining sparks disappear when the red-glowing metal grows cold. 

He missed not the voice of his bells while those death-sounds struck loud in his 
ears, 

He missed not the church where they rang, while his old eyes were blinded 
with tears, 

But the calmness of grief coming soon, in its sadness and silence profound, 

He listened once more as of old, but in vain, for the joy-bearing sound. 


IX. 


When he felt that indeed they had vanished, one fancy then flashed on his 
brain 

One wish made his heart beat anew with a throbbing it could not restrain— 

*Twas to’'wander away from fair Frorence, its memory and dream-haunted dells, 

And to seek up and down through the earth for the sound of his magical bells. 

They will speak of the hopes that have perished, and the joys that have faded 
so fast, 

Wing’d with the music of memory, they will seem but the voice of the past— 

As when the bright morning has vanished, and evening grows starless and 
dark, 

The nightingale song of remembrance recalls the sweet strain of the lark. 


x. 


Thus restlessly wandering through Iraty—now by the Aprtan sea, 

In the shrine of Loretto he bendeth his travel-tired, suppliant knee— 

And now by the brown troubled Tiser he taketh his desolate way, 

And in many a shady Basilica lingers to listen and pray. 

He prays for the dear ones snatched from him—nor vainly nor hopelessly prays, 
For the strong faith in union hereafter like a beam o’er his cold bosom plays— 
He listens at morning and evening, when matin and vesper bells toll, 

But their sweetest sounds grate on his ear, and their music is harsh to his soul. 


xI. 


For though sweet are the bells that ring out from the tall Campanili of Rome, 
Ah! they are not the dearer and sweeter ones, tuned with the memory of home. 
So leaving proud Rome and fair Trvow1, southward the old man must stray, 

’ Till he reaches the Eden of waters that sparkle in Narott’s bay : 

He sees not the blue waves of Bara, nor Iscu1a’s summits of brown— 

He sees but the high Campanili that rise o’er each far-gleaming town— 
Driven restlessly onward, he saileth away to the bright land of Spain, 

And seeketh thy shrine, Santiaco, and stands by the western main. 


XII. 


A bark bound for Ertn lay waiting, he entered like one in a dream, 

Fair winds in the full purple sails led him soon to the SHannon’s broad stream. 

*Twas an evening that Florence might envy, so rich was the lemon-hued air, 

As it lay on lone Scatrery’s island, or lit the green mountains of CLarE; 

The wide-spreading old giant river rolled his waters as smooth and as still 

As if “— with all her bright nymphs, had come down from the far fairy 
ill,* 


* The beautiful hill in Lower Ormond called Knockshegowna, i.e., Oonagh’s Hill, 
so called from being the fabled residence of Oonagh (or Una), the Fairy Queen of 
Spenser. One of the finest views of the Shannon is to be seen from this hill. 
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To fling her enchantments around on the mountains, the air, and the tide, 
And to soothe the worn heart of the old man who looked from the dark vessel’s 


side. 


XIII. 


Borne on the current, the vessel glides smoothly but swiftly away, 
By Carricauo_t, and by many a green sloping headland and bay, 
"T'wixt Cratcoer's blue hills and green woods, and the soft sunny shores of 


TERVOoE, 


And now the fair city of Limerick spreads out on the broad bank below ; 
Still nearer and nearer approaching, the mariners look o’er the town, 
The old man sees nought but St. Mary’s square tower, with its battlements 


brown; 


He listens—as yet all is silent, but now, with a sudden surprise, 
A rich peal of melody rings from that tower through the clear evening skies ! 


XIV. 
One note is enough—his eye moistens, his heart long so wither’d outswells, 
He has found them—the sons of his labours—his musical, magical bells ! 
At each stroke all the bright past returneth, around him the sweet Arno shines, 
His children—his darling Francesca—his purple-clad trellis of vines! 
Leaning forward, he listens—he gazes—he hears in that wonderful strain 
The long-silent voices that murmur “ Oh, leave us not, father, again !” 
Tis granted—he smiles—his eye closes—the breath from his white lips hath fled— 
The father has gone to his children—the old Campanaro is dead! 


D. F. WW. C. 








AN IRISH ELECTION IN THE TIME OF THE FORTIES. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


In the time of the “ Forties,” each 
county had the satisfaction of deriving 
all that beneficial influence which re- 
sults from the high moral virtue and 
spotless integrity that are so uniformly 
developed during the heat of a con- 
tested election, involving, as it did, a 
struggle which in point of time might 
last for three months, as in point of 
fact some of them did. At the present 
period they are very properly limited, 
as are, consequently, the moral evils 
which they inflict upon our people ; 
but during the old system, full scope 
was generously allowed each party, in 
order that they might run the whole 
range of srolligasy and corruption, 
and tax the utmost efforts of that 
knavish ingenuity by which they were 
characterised. 

On the sixth day of the election 


which we are attempting to describe, 
a spirit of still more unmitigated fero- 
city began to display itself on both 
sides, inasmuch as each party found 
themselves thrown back upon all those 
vile and desperate expedients to which 
an apprehension of defeat never failed 
to drive them. 

When twelve o'clock of the sixth 
day had arrived, an understrapper or 
agent belonging to the Tory side, 
named Cuthbert Sharpe, or, as he was 
generally called for shortness, Cut 
Sharpe, entered the committee-room, 
with looks that indicated anything but 
an expectation of success. The room 
was filled with Vanston’s friends, who 
now found themselves considerably at 
a loss how to recruit the failing ranks 
of their voters. 

‘‘ Burnside, I’m afraid it’s all up 
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with us,” said Sharpe. ‘‘ Your wig 
did us good service, no doubt; but 
unless we can make a decided master- 
stroke of some kind, we are beaten. 
Both sides are run low, and the enemy 
is thirteen ahead of us.” 

**Pooh!” said Burnside, *“ that’s 
nothing. I have a fellow—a perfect 
Proteus—who will hitch us up, in his 
own person, by at least half-a-dozen 
as honest votes as ever were fabri- 
cated.” 

** Who is he?” said Buxton. 

«Why, a perfect nondescript,” re- 
plied the ier “he is never the 
same thing in any two places. As to 
how he lives, no one knows anything 
about it, and nobody cares, for that 
matter. Some say he’s a pensioner, 
which is likely enough; some think 
he’s a kind of spy or informer—a fel- 
low who goes about making Ribbon- 
men, and afterwards betraying them. 
This is what I have learned about him; 
but whether it is true or not I neither 
know nor care. All I do know at pre- 
sent is, that the fellow has got himself 
made an Orangeman of, for he is per- 
fectly well acquainted with the signs 
and passwords.” 

‘* Ay, but where is he, and what’s 
his name ?” 

‘‘He is under the care of honest 
Paddy Brandy, who will see that he 
doesn’t communicate with or go over 
tothe enemy. His real name, I dare 
say, few know; his alias, for the pre- 
sent, is Pendleton.” 

He had scarcely concluded, when 
Brandy, who received that soubriquet 
from his predilection for the liquor in 

uestion, which was the only descrip- 
tion of spirits he ever drank, now en- 
tered, accompanied by a respectable- 
looking Methodist preacher, or, at 
least, by a person in the garb of one. 

«* What is this, Paddy,” exclaimed 
Burnside, angrily; ‘‘where did you 
leave Pendleton, or what has become 
of him ?” 

‘*Begorra, sir,” replied Brandy, 
‘the was too soople for me! What 
has become of him is more than I can 
tell; but he has given me the slip at 
all events. In the mane time, here is 
a gintleman that wishes to say some- 
thing to you about the election.” 

“ Certainly,” said Burnside ; “with 
leasure. I hope you're a friend, sir,” 
e added, addressing the stranger. 

«1 know not exactly whether I am 

a friend to you, sir,” replied the Me. 


thodist ; ‘* but I trust I am a friend to 
truth.” 

‘Have you a vote?” asked Burn- 
side. 

**T have a vote,” replied the other, 
“but Tam not clear that I should 
give it to a man whose private morals 
are questionable, as those of Mr. Van- 
ston are reported to be.” 

‘We have nothing to do with his 
private life, I hope,” said Burnside. 

‘* Pardon me, my friend ; that is the 
great error of Protestantism—in the 
heat of our zeal for the ascendancy of 
our principles, we are too apt to over- 
look purity of private life. How can 
aman, negligent of moral obligation, 
and dead to religious experience, 
prove himself a consistent advocate 
for truth?” 

“‘Pray, are you a clergyman?” 
asked Billy, adroitly ; * because, if you 
be, no man, I assure you, respects con- 
scientious scruples more than I do, 
Your sentiments certainly do you ho- 
nour.” 

**T am a clergyman only in a cer- 
tain sense ; in a true sense, I trust, 
though not in a legal one. I belong 
to that humble but earnest class, the 
Primitive Wesleyans, and my call to 
teach and to preach is from above. 
My name is John Wesley O’Rafferty 
—a brand plucked from the burning, 
and a sincere convert from the abomi- 
nable system of Popery.” 

‘*Pray, was your father a Papist, 
Mr. O’Rafferty ?” 

‘* Unhappily he was,” replied O’Raf- 
ferty, ‘* for which I fear he is now pay- 
ing the penalty.” 

** And how did it happen that he, 
being a Catholic, should have chris- 
tened you John Wesley O’Rafferty ?” 
asked Burnside. 

** He never did so, my friend,” re- 
plied the preacher. ‘‘ The name be- 
stowed upon me at the font was 
Patrick, or, as I was more familiarly 
called, Paddy. I felt uncomfortable 
under that ungodly name as soon as I 
had ceased to be an Idolater, and 
changed it to the more suitable one of 
John Wesley.” 

** A very appropriate change, in- 
deed,” replied Billy, with great sua- 
vity, ‘and an evident proof of your 
sincerity. But, Mr. Wesley, I trust 
you are coming to give us your vote.” 

“ Unless Mr. Vanston shall express 
himself willing to attend some of our 
meetings, and sit occasionally under 
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our ministry, I fear I cannot consci- 
entiously do so. I am decidedly op- 
posed to the practice of sending un- 
godly men to parliament. I think 
none but serious persons, of decided 
piety, should be sent there, and that 
our legislature ought to be only ano- 
ther name for a religious meeting.” 

* You are erfectly right, Mr, 
O’Rafferty,” replied Burnside; “ but, 
touching your objection, I believe I 
can remove it; for it is no longer 
than the day before yesterda that 
Mr. Vanston spoke in the highest 
terms of the connexion to which you 
belong, and expressed a determina- 
tion, as soon as he should be returned 
for the county, to examine into your 
rinciples. I encouraged him re 
in that determination, having myself 
felt very serious impressions for some 
time past, and a disposition to take 
the same steps. So far, then, as Mr. 
Vanston is concerned, you may lay 
aside your scruples.”* 

*‘ There is a good deal of truth in 
what the gentleman says,” observed 
another supporter of Vanston’s. ‘A 
man of unscrupulous life and morals 
ought not, ceteris paribus, to be re- 
turned to parliament whilst a man of 
private worth and honour can be had. 
See what discredit the Liberal party 
have entailed upon themselves, by 
electing unprincipled adventurers, who 
have scarcely any other means of sub- 
sistence than what they derive from 
the sale of their franks, or swindle at 
the gaming-table ;—men without for- 
tune, principle, or character—the asso- 
ciates of sharpers and blacklegs—who 
contrive to get themselves into parlia- 
ment, not for the public good, but in 
order to be able to laugh at and cheat 
their creditors. These men, I say, 
may be proper exponents of the public 
honesty which influences the party 
that countenances them, in defiance 
of public shame and decency, but they 
are, at the same time, very unfit per- 
sons to guard the moral interests of 
society, which they themselves openly 
trample upon and violate.” 

‘Well, in that case,” observed 
O’Rafferty, addressing himself to 
Burnside, “I think I may lay aside 
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my scruples, and I can promise you 
five votes.” 

‘“¢ Brandy, what the devil are you 
grinning at,” said Burnside, inter- 
rupting John Wesley; “ better for 
you, in the present pinch, to make 
yourself useful. Go and secure Pen- 
dleton, if you can; it was rather 4 
soft job of you to let him escape. I 
beg your pardon, sir,” he addéd, 
turning to Wesley—‘ pray, | pane 

«© Never mind, sir,” replied Brandy, 
** T’ll engage I make him forthcoming 
yet, beggin’ the gintleman’s pardon 
for intherruptin’ him. Go on, sir,” 
said he, still with a grin—* proceed, 
yer reverence.” 

«* Well, then,” proceeded the other, 
*T can make out five honest votes for 
you. First, myself—John Wesley 
O’Rafferty, the Methodist preacher ; 
next, myself—being one Paddy Boul- 

er, a farmer; third, myself—being 

ichael Boulger, a brother of Paddy’s, 
about six months in heaven, I hope; 
fourth, ditto—another brother of mime, 
that went to paradise on a French 
bullet from the battle of Watherléw, 
now betther than a year agone ; fifth, 
ditto—as an honest ‘ Forty;’ and, 
stay—I have a cousin a sailor—I'll 
make it six; and I think six votes 
taken out of one man speaks strongly 
for Billy Burnside’s wig and a shifting 
countenance.” 

On uttering the words, he took off 
the wig, and, allowing his features to 
fall into their natural expression, he 
stood before Burnside as Pendleton 
himself—the very man with whom he 
had held a long conversation about a 
couple of hours before. 

*‘ Confound you, for a scoundrel,” 
said Burnside, laughing; ‘I think 
you must be the devil himself, sinee 
you have imposed on me; a circum- 
stance which I deemed to be impos- 
sible. However, I suppose it was the 
wig did it. Multiply yourself now 
into fifty, if you can ; only be off and 
vote. The Personation Committee 
will provide you with the necessary 
change of raiment.” 

‘«« Thank you,” replied Pendleton ; 
but the truth is, I cannot vote so 
soon—I must wait until my votes shall 





* It is, we trust, unnecessary for us to assure our readers that we do not mean 
in the slightest degree to cast any ridicule, or other discreditable imputation, upon 


the respectable 


y of people alluded to—but rather the reverse, 
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be of more value; in other words, 
worth more money.” 

«* You are ungenerous, Pendleton ; 
why not vote now before they shoot 
too far ahead of us?” 

** Because I am in treaty with the 
other party,” replied Pendleton; ‘‘and 
I shall vote in all my characters for 
those who pay me best.” 

** What are your terms, then ?” 

**I do not know yet,” replied the 
scoundrel‘ I must wait for a day or 
two before I declare them.” 

** Ah, you are a good one,” said 
Burnside; don’t desert us, however ; 
we shall go, in your case, a peg or 
two higher than the enemy, at all 
events.” 

At this stage of the proceedings, a 
certain attorney, named Raikes, en- 
tered the room, rather in a_ heat. 
*¢ Burnside,” said he, ‘‘I fear it is 


e-d-ed with us. Several of the dead 
men have been bribed by the enemy.” 
‘* Tam sorry for that,” replied Burn- 
side, ‘‘ for they were our principal re- 
liance towards the close.” 
** But what do you mean by dead 


men having been bribed?” asked a 


young gentleman present; “I don’t 


understand it.” 
“No!” said Burnside, with sur- 
rise; ‘‘ why I thought ovey one 
new what the dead men at an election 
meant. By dead men, then, my ex- 
cellent young friend, we mean those 


electors who have departed this life 


for a better world—but whom, never- 
theless, we produce as living—that is 
to say, Paddy Tracy, for instance, is 
dead more than six months; very 
ood—the opposite party, most pro- 
bly, are ignorant of his death—and 
this being the case, we produce a man 
who swears himself to be that self- 
same Paddy Tracy—says he is alive— 
and who, accordingly, votes for us. 
Having thus voted, it matters not whe- 
ther the personation and perjury are 
discovered or not ; the vote is a good 
one for us at present, and can only be 
struck off by a committee of the House 


of Commons,” 
**Good heavens!” exclaimed the 


young gentleman ; “and are you not 
ashamed to acknowledge such vile and 
unprincipled practices ?” 

«© Whew!” exclaimed Burnside— 
** there is virtue for you! Why, m 


good youth, I assure you, that if I left 


out any of these same practices, and 
thus lost the election, [ could never 
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look my political friends in the face 


again.” 

The young gentleman stared at him, 
but felt uncertain whether he spoke in 
jest or earnest. 

** Raikes,” said Burnside, 
many have deserted us?” 

“TI cannot exactly say,” replied 
Raikes; ‘ but I fear as many as will 
cause us to lose the election. I think 
it is time to bring down the voters 
from the Black Cosh.” 

**T fear as much; but what the 
deuce are the Intimidation Committee 
about? Why do they not make their 
fellows drunk, and get savage, and act 
like thorough ruffians? Curse them, 
instead of that, they’re as sober as so 
many methodists.” 

“Why,” replied Raikes, ‘‘ because 
Egoe being the popular candidate, has 
consequently the best ruffians; and 
we, besides, are awfully outnum- 
bered.” 

«* What’s to be done, however ?” 

*¢ Never mind,” said Raikes, “I 
have it; lend me your ears. 1 shall 
start to the neighbouring counties, 


take a sweep round them, andin a day 


or two shall have such a body of sup- 
porters as will carry all before them in 
every sense.” 

** How do you mean ?” said Burn- 
side; ‘‘ to vote, too, is it?” 

** Ay, to vote, too,” replied Raikes, 
** and to fight, too, and to swear, too, 
as much and as unscrupulously as any 
of them.” 


‘** That is a bold stroke,” observed 
Burnside, “‘to get men from other 
counties to vote for this; however, it 
is a novel one; and if it prospers, I 
shall say you can outdodge Billy Burn- 
side—that’s all. Be off, then, and set 
about it ; that thou doest, do quickly.” 

Raikes accordingly departed upon 
his pure and patriotic enterprise. 

In the meantime the cases of indivi- 
dual bribery that occurred, were some 
of them very rich; and the ingenious 
devices resorted to for the purpose of 
evading the act of bribery itself, were 


many and multifarious, Pullets, eggs, 


fowls of all descriptions, miscauns of 
butter, new stockings, and various 
other matters of little value, were 
brought in to the respective candidates 
and their agents, by hundreds of poor 
wretches who really had some remnant 


of conscience left, amidst the gross and 
universal corruption which prevailed 
on all sides, and among all parties. 


“é how 
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These unfortunate creatures, wholly 
uneducated and half honest, flattered 
themselves that by giving any thing at 
ali in the shape of value for the bribe 
received, they did not incur the moral 
guilt of bribery, nor risk the terrors of 
the law ; and that the vote was given 
as 4 distinct matter from the bargain, 
and upon independent principles. Had 
such persons been educated—but, alas, 
we cannot proceed—for in truth we 
feel both shamed and degraded on re- 
flecting that education had done little, 
had done nothing for those who pur- 
chased their fowls, eggs, and butter, 
with a clear and distinct knowledge of 
the moral guilt which they themselves 
were committing in the first place, as 
well as of the corrupt influence which 
their conduct must necessarily exercise 
upon the poor devils whom they were 
degrading. Once for all, however, we 


must say, that under the system of the 
forty-shilling franchise, it became an 


act of political duty for the landlords 
and politicians of Ireland to keep the 


people in such a state of absolute in- 
difference to moral feeling and honesty, 


as that they could be managed in the 
easiest and least expensive manner, b 
arguments, or rather by acts, of suc 


profligacy and corruption as we are 
detailing. 

We have already mentioned the 
voters of the Black Cosh. These 


were a class of pauper wretches loca- 
ted} upon the side of a black, spongy 
hill, the property of Mr. Vanston ; and 


we are not transgressing the truth 
when we say, that the most miserable- 
looking mendicant os could meet 
would be as well entitled toa vote as any 
one of them. In fact, their condition 
could seldom, if ever, be said to rise 
above that of perpetual and unvaried 
destitution ; and to add to their moral 
comforts, it might be said, that, be- 
tween the priest and the landlord, they 
had neither soul nor body that they 
could call their own; the landlord 
claiming subjection from the one, and 
the priest obedience from the other. 


The priest, from the altar, denounced 


their souls, if they voted for Vanston— 
and the landlord, through his agent or 
bailiff, threatened them with expulsion, 
unless they did. And so infatuated was 
their perverse and insane attachment 
to the bleak and barren hill-range, on 


which they starved and shivered, that 
the bare idea of being driven from it, 
filled them with dismay and terror. 
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These unfortunate wretches not only 
were made to vote in their own names, 
in the exercise of a franchise to which 
they had no claim—being, in point of 
fact, strolling mendicants for the 
greater portion of the year—but were, 
besides, forced to personate such elec- 
tors as had been removed by death or 
absence. They were known as “ the 
Cosh men,” and, as they numbered 
from a hundred and twenty to about 
a hundred and fifty, their appearance 
at the election was always watched by 
the opposite party with a peculiar pur- 
pose. 

Before we poe farther, it is ne- 
cessary for the better understanding 
of what is to follow, to state, that there 
also existed—we can scarcely say lived 
—upon a portion of Egoe’s property, 
called ‘‘the Barren Banks,” a squad 
of wretches, exactly similar in com- 
fort, education, and morals, to the 


happy, free, and independent Cosh 
men. The latter were known as ‘“‘ the 
Bank boys; and what rendered these 
two classes of voters remarkable, was 
the fact, that during every election 
the enmity between them was fero- 


cious and destructive, beyond all pre. 
cedent. This furious and blind bru- 
tality, however, never survived the 
period of the election; for the moment 
1t was over, ‘‘ the Cosh men” and ‘‘ the 
Bank boys” were as good friends as 
any other class of persons in the coun- 
try. Having premised thus much, we 
proceed. 

The election had now arrived at that 
point when both parties, feeling their 
case close and, consequently, despe- 
rate, make a strenuous rally of their 
forces, and consequently gave an un- 
limited licence to every species of cor- 
ruption, fraud, violence, and excess, 
The “pete of the town was fright- 
ful. umultuous crowds, drunken 
mobs, and excited hordes of ruffians, 
wrought up to that reckless pitch of 
blackguardism, at which they stop at 
nothing, paraded the town in all direc- 
tions, shouting, screaming, and other- 


wise vociferating for their respective 


parties. The “open houses” presented 
such shocking and debasing scenes of 
beastly gluttony and drunkenness as 
the mere imagination could not con- 
ceive, without having witnessed them. 


In fact, a spirit of general fury and 
frantic violence seemed to have per- 
vaded the whole multitude, so as to 
have infused into them all the horrors 
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of insanity, united to the frightful 
consequences of senseless rage and the 
stupid but destructive impetuosity of 
intoxication. 

In this state was the town—a mov- 
ing mass of madness and ferocity— 
when necessity forced Vanston’s com- 
mittee to make arrangements for bring- 
ing down the Cosh men. This was 
a case of peculiar peril and difficulty ; 
inasmuch as they had been watched, 
day after day, by immense numbers, 
who were ready to fall upon and tear 
them limb from limb. Their situa- 
tion, besides, was the more despe- 
rate, because the priest had denounced 
them, on the Sunday before, from 
the altar, in the event of their voting 
for Vanston—a piece of unjustifiable 
and senseless bigotry, which is ever 
—-. of much harm, and no good. 

is anathema of his reverence so en- 
raged Vanston and his supporters, and 
especially the Orange party, that they 
resolved, if it were only for the sake 
of defeating the priest’s interference 


in matters which they considered to be 
beyond the range of his duty, to strain 
every nerve, and resort to every vio- 
lence and stratagem, in order to pro- 
tect the Cosh men from the excited 
rabble which lay on the watch for 


them. On the other hand, the friends 
of Egoe had resolved to go every 
length rather than allow them to vote ; 
and for this purpose, a man named 
Mark Burrowes, a daring and intrepid 
fellow, full of expedients, and already 
alluded to, was pitched upon to con- 
duct the enterprise, which, as our 
readers may perceive, was one of sur- 
assing difficulty. His first object 

d been, as he said himself, to have 
intercepted them by main force, cre- 
ated a riot, and, by calling out the 
military, put the matter to the con- 
tingency of their flying to take refuge, 
upon a hint given them to that effect, 
in a lugger that was to be waiting for 
them in the bay. This, however, was 
not only a mere uncertainty, but an 
event against which all the chances 
stood. He discovered, besides, that 
Vanston’s party—sensible that the 
Cosh men and their friends would, if 
they attempted to reach the town by 
land, unquestionably be overpowered 
by numbers, and that in the savage 
conflict which must necessarily take 
place many lives might be lost—had 
resolved to conduct them by sea on the 
following morning but one, and thus 
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defeat the machinations of their ene- 
mies. Burrowes having informed him- 
self from an authentic source of these 
a had it immediately circu- 
ated through the town that, in conse- 
quence of a quarrel with Egoe, he had 
changed sides, and joined Vanston’s 
party. After this, he lost no time in 
seeing the priest, with whom he held 
a tolefably long consultation, the re- 
sult of which was, that on the night 
previous to the day they were to em- 
bark for the scene of conflict, the 
Cosh men were aroused by the priest 
and his friend, the former of whom, 
when they were all assembled, ad- 
dressed them as follows :— 

‘* Boys, I have news that will sur- 
prise you—Egoe has proved himself a 
scoundrel! What do you think, but 
the night before last he drank, while 
in a state of intoxication, ‘The Po 
in the pillory, the pillory in hell, and 
the devils pelting im with priests !’ 
What do you think of that ? Ay, boys, 
and he said, if he only got in now, he’d 
pitch emancipation where it ought to 
go—to the devil. But that’s not all, 
boys—Vanston has proved himself to 
be what you all know I never suspect- 
ed him to be—an honest man; for 
which I say, ‘ Miserere mei, Deus, et 
secundum magnam misericordiam tuam 
dele iniquitatem meam’—hem—an ho- 
nest—miserere—ahem—an honest man, 
as I said. Now, boys, what do you 
think he did on hearing of Egoe’s 
treachery—for sure what afther all is 
it? ‘Why,’ said he, if that be the 
case, Egoe’s the greater scoundrel to 
betray his party—the party that sup- 
ported him ; he has let the cat out of 
the bag,’ says he, ‘shown the cloven 
foot too soon. Well,’ said Vanston, 
‘it shall never be said, afther all, that 
my Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen 
shall want an honest’—dele iniquita- 
tem meam, Domine—‘ advocate to sport 
(sotto voce)—I won't say support 
{devil a bit) their rights. So.’ said 
he, ‘here goes for Emancipation ; what 
Egoe has laid down like a treacherous 
rascal, I take up—hem—I take up 
like an honest’—dele, Domine, obsecro, 
omnia hec mendacia—‘like an honest 
man.’ So you see, boys, things has 
changed most agreeably. You are 
now at liberty to vote for him, every 
man of you; and Mark Burrowes, 
here, and myself, will condact you to 
a vessel that’s waiting to resave you. 
We have raison to know—and here’s 
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Misther Burrowes who is up to all the 
ins and outs of the whole affair—I 
say we have reason ‘to know, that if 
you wait till to-morrow, you'd be 
slaughtered by Egoe’s mobs, like 
sheep as you are, poor fellows; and 
that, you persave, wouldn’t be a com- 
fortable fate for yourselves or your 
wives and childre. Noman, of coorse, 
likes to be made mutton of if he can 
ossibly avoid it. Come then, boys, 
follow us round to Philpot’s Creek, 
where there’s a vessel ready for us, 
well stored with lots of aiting and 
drinking—mait and malt to the eyes.” 

«« Yes, boys,” proceeded Burrowes, 
‘it is, indeed, a blessed thing to re- 
flect that we made this providential 
discovery of Egoe’s villany in time. 
Vanston has proved himself a regular 
trump; so, before we start, three 
cheers for him. Come, your reverence, 
lead.” 

«‘I will,” said the priest, “ pre- 
sently, only for this touch of a sore 
throat I’ve got. Come, boys, go on, 


don’t wait for me—ugh—ugh—ugh !” 

Three cheers were then given for 
Vanston, after which the Cosh men, 
in a body, followed Burrowes and the 
priest to a lugger which lay in a creek 
for them, about a quarter of a mile from 


the place.” 

«* Come now, boys,” said the priest, 
‘*get down into the vessel, and help 
yourselves. You'll find plenty of 
everything that’s good below, and in 
the mane time we'll get the lugger un- 
der weigh.” 

They accordingly did so, and the 
men, when down, certainly found, as 
the priest had said, abundance of 
food, and a fearful supply of whiskey 
and porter. Theresult need scarcely 
be told. The vessel put out to sea, 
and kept beating about out of sight 
until the election was over, when the 
honest Cosh men, after having been 
kept secured under hatches for near a 
week, were safely landed again at the 
little creek of Philpot’s Hole, in a state 
of most glorious intoxication. 

This maneuvre on the part of Bur- 
rowes threw Vanston’s party into des- 
pair ; the only hope of the latter being 
now; if possible, to prevent ‘‘ the Bank 
boys” from voting on the other side— 
a circumstance which, if it could be 
effected, would have left the two par- 
ties in much the same situation as be- 
fore, the number of the Bank boys 
being nearly equal to that of the Cosh 
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men. ‘The accomplishment of this 
project might, they all knew, be at- 
tended with great hazard, if not with 
much bloodshed and loss of life. ‘The 
mortification, however, at having been 
outwitted by the priest and Burrowes, 
both of whom had been betrayed by 
the wives of the absent voters, was too 
great on the part of Vanston’s party, 
and the resentment occasioned by the 
loss of so many voters too deep, to 
prevent them, in a state of such des- 
peration, from making the attempt. 
Burnside himself, accordingly, resolv- 
ed to conduct the exploit in person; 
and with this intention he collected an 
immense number of Orangemen, and 
other friends of Vanston, with whom 
he sallied out at night to an unoccu- 
pied house, in which the Bank boys, 
under the surveillance of half-a-dozen 
priests, were kept for safety until their 
votes should be required. The pro- 
ject about to be executed was one 
of which the objects of it could ne- 
ver have dreamt, and the conse- 
quence was, that they were by no 
means prepared for the unseasonable 
visit which was so soon about to be 
made to them. 

It may be necessary to observe here, 
that the house in which they had been 
placed for safety, under such sacerdo- 
tal vigilance, was situated some miles 
up in the mountains, and that the 
very next day was that on which they 
must vote, should they be permitted 
to vote at all. It had been arranged, 
besides, that a strong military escort 
should be sent, early the following 
morning, to escort them to the hus- 
tings, and protect them from the vio- 
lence of the Orangemen. In the mean- 
time, they lived at free cost, having 
been supplied with the usual abundance 
of food and exciting drink, which we 
need not assure our readers received 
little forbearance at their hands, the 
fact being that most of them were 
drunk when the foe came upon them. 
The priests, it is true, did whatever 
they could to keep them in order; 
but their efforts were in vain—nothing 
could repress the licentious and satur- 
nalian spirit by which they were ani- 
mated. The wolfishness of the appe- 
tite could be matched only by the 
ceaseless and insatiable thirst with 
which they plied the liquor. 

Such, in fact, was the condition in 
which they were found by the enemy, 
who, with noiseless and creeping steps, 
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surrounded the house about the hour 
of one o'clock of a night that was very 
favourable to the enterprise, for it was 
neither too light nor too dark. The 
singing, and mirth, and laughter had 
ceased, with the exception of an odd 
person or so, who was striving to drawl 
out some doleful ditty that was every 
now and then checked by drunken 
hiccups, which gave a most comical 
degree of pathos to the whine he was 
executing. Some, it is true, were in 
that earnest and important conversa- 
tion upon nothing which is only to be 
found among drunken men—and a 
poor fellow, who had buried his wife 
about three years before, and had made 
three attempts at Abduction since, was 
engaged hard and fast in conducting a 
fit of grief for the loss of ‘the best 
wife that ever thrun a gown over her 
shouldher.” He appeared to direct the 
chief part of his conversation to one of 
the priests—the Rev. Philemy Fo- 
garty, who, unfortunately for himself, 
was placed in rather an unpleasant 
contiguity to him. 

“Oh!” he proceeded, ‘‘ but I have 
been the heart-broken and unfortunate 
boy ever since she departed ; but sure 
no wondher, for where was her aiquils ? 
Ay, that’s the chat—that’s the dis- 
coorse. Where was her aiquils, I ax 
again? I remimber, Father Fogarty, 
an’ it’s to you, your reverence, I'm 
discoorsin’ 

**T wish you'd ‘ discoorse’ to some 
one else, then, you drunken sot,” re- 
plied the priest. 

«It’s to your four quarters, I say, I’m 
discoorsin’. Oh! Biddy, darlin’, it’s you 
that was the crame of women. We wor 
married, Father Philemy, about three 
months before you become cowjudherer 
—an’ a happy couple we wor. She 
brought me four fine childre in three 
years, your reverence—bekase it’s to 
you I’m discoorsin’—an’ be the mortual 
man we never had a quarrel, barrin’ 
whin she lost her timper—an’ I was 
charged wid given her an odd ludher 
now an’ thin ; But if I was, who can say 
I ever riz my hand to her—ever riz 
my hand to you, Biddy darlin’, bar- 
rin’ when you richly desarved it, as 
you often did, acushla. Ay, acushla 
machree, I wasn’t the man to fly at 
you for nuttin’—far from it, avour- 
neen. I never gave you a flakin’ bar- 
rin’ when my privication was great 
entirely, an’ when it was an actial 
charity to do it; but what signifies 
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all. Och, oh, avourneen machree, I 
wish I could flakeyou again as I used to 
do—I wish I me asthore ; an’ what 
wouldn’t I give now that we could 
dust one another as we often did? but 
1 can’t, avourneen ; an’ I suppose God 
in his goodness—blessed be his holy 
name—has ordained it that I’m to 
thry my hand upon some one else. 
Ay, they may say that I flaked you, 
avourneen ; but sure if I did, didn't 
I often get as good, ay, an’ sometimes 
a great dale betther than I gev. How- 
ever, God rest you, acushla machree. 
As for myself, it isn’t ever my intin- 
tion to marry agin, barrin’ 1 might 
happen to meet wid a girl to my mind. 
So God rest you, as I said, an’ I hope 
—I humbly supplicate that I may see 
you yet in heaven; but I would re- 
commend you not to be too sure that 
it ll be me, for I suppose I'll be so 
much changed for the betther, that, 
plaise God, you won't be able to know 
me.” 

‘Faith, Paddy,” said one of his 
neighbours, ‘‘ if she ever catches you 
in heaven, you'll suffer.” 

“Oh, hould your tongue, Mickey 
dear; sure you don’t want to dhrive 
me to wickedness ?—sure you don’t, 
Mickey? Mickey, shake hands; you 
wouldn’t drive me to wickedness, Mic- 
key—och, och, oh!” 

At this period, and just as Paddy 
was in the middle of his distress, a 
thundering knock came to the door, 
and a stentorian voice shouted out— 

‘* Surrender, every man of you— 
there’s a body of ten thousand Orange- 
men about the house.” 

In a moment the ‘‘ Bank Boys”— 
at least two-thirds of them—started to 
their feet; but the clergymen desired 
them to be ‘silent, and leave the ma- 
nagement of the difficulty thus an- 
nounced, to them. 

** Who are you,” said Father Fo- 
garty, ‘that risk your life by coming 
nere ?” 

**Qne who will answer no imperti- 
nent questions,” replied the first 
speaker, “but who will make you 
skip, if you're not obedient. The 
night’s light enough to see us, so look 
out, and satisfy yourselves that what 
I’ve said is truth.” 

‘* What’s your business here,” asked 
the priest again, ‘‘and why do you 
come to disturb men who are offering 
you no offence ?” 

** Neither are we come to offer you 
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or any of you offence, provided you do 
not force us to have recourse to vio- 
lence. Our object isto prevent you from 
voting for Egoe to-morrow, and for 
that purpose you must, every man of 
you, accompany us to acertain place.” 

“Where do you intend to bring 
us,” asked another of the clergymen. 

“It’s a Christian part we are act- 
ing,” replied another of the Orange- 
men. ‘* We will put you in the = 
of the truth, your reverence; we will 
take you clean out of all popish idol- 
atry, and make honest Protestants of 
you—ay, and an enlightened congre- 
gation you'll make. Listen now, and 
act as we shall direct you, in which 
case we shall resort to no violence ; 
but if by one single act you attempt 
resistance, by » we will make 
hawk’s-meat of you. Our Orange 
blood, as you call it, is up to-night, 
and we'll stand no palaver or nonsense. 
The simple truth is, that there 
are here about the house upwards of 
six thousand men, all, every one of 
us, well armed, and now follow our 
aes or refuse to do so at your 

ril,” 

The clergymen having opened a 
window on each side of the house, at 
once perceived by the light of the 
moon that the facts were exactly as 
they had been stated, and knowing, 
besides, the excited spirit of the coun- 
try at large, and of party feeling in 
particular, they deemed it more pru- 
dent and safe to submit themselves, 
without any attempt at resistance, to 
the will and wishes of a multitude 
whom it was dangerous to provoke. 

**We are not disposed to resist,” 
said Father Fogarty; ‘‘ but we have 
a right to know where you are about 
to bring us.” 

“Tell him the truth,” said an 
Orangeman ; ‘it may comfort him.” 

“s To church, then,” replied the other 
voice: ‘ we'll give you a touch of the 
true religion to-night. Now listen— 
advance out of the house two by two, 
and surrender yourselves prisoners.” 

‘* Provided we comply,” said one of 
the other spokesmen, ‘you pledge 


yourselves, gentlemen, that you will 
not molest us?” 


*« Provided you comply willingly, 
and without noise or tumult, we pledge 
ourselves that you shall not be molest- 
ed—not a hair of your heads shall 
suffer.” 

The Bank men then walked out two 
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by two, and after them the priests, 
when they were immediately placed 
in marching order. 

** Now,” said a voice, ‘for 
Church, where you will find your- 
selves cool and comfortable for at 
least twenty-four hours.” 

‘*Shall we have refreshments ?— 
shall we have food?” asked Father 
Fogarty; ‘‘ because a twenty-four 
hours’ fast, you know _ 

«In truth, then, we have forgotten 
to make provision in that respect,” 
replied the voice—‘‘ however, you 
shall not be neglected.” 

** Because,” proceeded his rever- 
ence, “if I don’t mistake, you will 
find sufficient for all purposes, both 
as to food and liquor, in the house ; 
and it is quite evident that you have 
hands enough to remove them along 
with us.” 

«‘D—e but I like you for that,” 
said a voice. ‘TI like the man that 
looks to No. 1, and won’t allow any- 
thing to be lost. Here, I’ll help to 
carry the liquor.” 

‘*Keep your ground, and mind 
your duty, you drunken scoundrel,” 
said the commanding voice. “ Pro- 
ceed, gentlemen, with your prisoners ; 
I shall take care that the provisions 
and drink shall accompany us.” 

«Thank you, brother B. D—e 
but I like that; you're a good fellow 
too. Thank you, brother oe 

Had Father Fogarty reflected upon 
the nature of his communication to 
such an excited body of men, many 
of them already influenced by liquor, 
he would not have alluded to the pro- 
visions and drink which they were 
about leaving behind them. Be this 
as it may, the consequences were more 
ludicrous than lugubrious. The trudge 
to —__. Church was across the moun- 
tains, a distance of about twelve 
miles; but we need scarcely assure 
our readers that by the time they had 
arrived at their destination, a consi- 
derable portion of the liquor had dis- 
appeared. Some, to be sure, there 
was left, but it only added to the 
comical farce of the circumstances we 
are about to mention. 

On reaching the church, which was 
situated in a very lonely place, and a 
considerable distance from the village 
of Glenfisk, the sexton’s house being 
the only one near it, that worthy per- 
sonage, who formed one of the party, 
and at whose suggestion the church 
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was selected as the place of durance, 
now produced his keys, and in a few 
minutes the Bank boys and the priests 
found themselves in a heretical place 
of worship, much to their surprise, 
and to the pious horror of some of 
those who were so far advanced in 
liquor as to entertain no apprehension 
of giving expression to what they felt. 
Among those who seemed to have been 
most pertinaciously attached to mother 
church, and proportionably alarmed 
at any risk of being infected by hete- 
rodox influences,was our friend Flynn, 
the uxorious, with whose grief for 
Biddy, his wife, we have just made 
our readers acquainted. 

‘* Boys,” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
desperate pathos, for er was one 

f loop who always wept in his liquor, 
“is there any man he—here—who 
has a regard for his sowl? I say, 
boys, I hope there’s none of the Bank 
boys that isn’t true to his religion— 
that’s the chat; Isay, boys, that’s the 
discoorse. Father Fogarty, I’m di- 
rectin’ my discoorse to you, bekase 
you're a good judge of that as well as 
of everything else ; but I hope at any 
rate that the Bank boys ’ill stan’ fast ; 
an’, Biddy darlin’, it isn’t a heretic I’m 
goin’ to turn, to disgrace your bones, 
acushla; for I say it, boys, an’ I’d 
pledge my brogues to its ¢trewt’, that 
it’s their intention to make heretics of 
us, oderwise why would they bring 
us to church.” 

“Right, Paddy,” said one of the 
Orangemen, “ there’s not a doubt of 
it; in spite of fate you’re a heretic 
from this night out—a rank Protes- 
tant, Paddy; an’ if you go on as you 
do, maybe we'll get a red-hot griddle, 
and make an Orangeman of you; an’ 
to comfort you still more, Paddy, 
your priests here, when they step 
out of this, on other morrow morning, 
will find themselves every one turned 
into parsons. So, what do you say to 
that, my lad ?” 

*“* Hillo!” shouted a voice—it came 
from a keen little Presbyterian— 
‘* spakin’ of the priests, what if we'd 
“ale one of them say us a mess in 
the church here, eh? H—lIl till me 
but that ‘id be a good spree—de’il a 
betther. Come, Priest Fogarty, hev 
the goodness to tare us off a mess.” 

“No,” replied another, ‘am d—d 
if he will; do you want, Sam Stinson, 
to turn us into Papishes. Sure, d—me, 
a say it, an’ am, good authority on the 
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subject—bit a say that none bit Pa- 
ishes ’ud hear a mess. No, no; no 
apish idolatry for me. Am no frien’ 
to the Hure o’ Babylon, an’ we'll hev 
none of her abominations here.” 

‘* Biddy, darlin’, to think that ever 
your own lovin’ Paddy, the husband 
that you wor—wor—so fond of, should 
be goin’ about, a thievin’ lump of a 
blackguard heretic; an’, what is worse, 
Father Fogarty, that knows the seven 
langridges, to turn to a parson! Oh, 
mavrone, oh !—bad luck to it for one 
election! Sure, who could a-dreamt 
that it ud ind in the ruin of our poor 
sinful sowls! Mavrone, oh! boys, is 
there ne’er a sup o’ liquor left? If 
this doesn’t require consolation, what 
does ?” 

‘* Here,” said a dozen voices, * give 
Paddy some liquor. There is some 
left, Paddy—here, Paddy. A say, 
boys, hand that to Protestant Paddy. 
All be henged bit you’re a fine fellow, 
Protestant Paddy. Bit am sayin’, 
namtoetnent Priest Fogarty’s mess ; 
will you say us a mess, priest ?” 

“A say against that,” said one of 
the former speakers ; ‘we'll hev none 
of the Hureo’ Babylon's idolatry here; 
bit a hev no objection that the priest 
should give us a song.” 

** Devil a purtier!” exclaimed seve- 
ral voices; ‘that’s a good thought, 
Magiltra, an’ a right good song he can 
give; sure I remember one evenin’ 
hearin’ him sing ‘ The Night before 
Larry was stretched,’ at Mr. Little’s.” 

** Come, then, the priest’s song |” 
shouted hundreds of voices. ‘ Here, 
you lame sexton, rise the windies, 
till them that’s outside hears Priest 
Fogarty singin’ ‘The Night before 
Larry was stretched.’ ” 

It may be necessary here to state, 
that not one-half of the multitude 
which guarded “the Bank boys” could 
find room in the church ; but, from an 
apprehension of pursuit or rescue, the 
had determined not to leave their pri- 
soners until the object of their abduc- 
tion should be accomplished. They, 
consequently, amused themselves as 
best they could on the outside. 

This piece of information was re- 
ceived with cheers; and it was in- 
stantly and unanimously voted that 
Father Fogarty should give them the 
song in question. 

Father Fogarty, though a humorist 
in his way, still felt reluctant to com- 
piy with such a request in such a 
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place, and ventured to remonstrate 
upon the impropriety of forcing him 
to do so. 

“You don’t reflect, gentlemen,” 
said he, “that you are treating your 
own place of worship—the house of 
God—with very unbecoming irreve- 
rence, not to speak more strongly, by 
insisting that 1 should sing a profane 
song in such a place. I trust * will 
excuse me, gentlemen ; or, if you do 
insist on the song, allow me to sing it 
outside the walls.” 

An angry murmur,—a strong brist- 
ling motion—immediately took place 
among them, which made the priest 
regret his imprudence in not having 
at once complied. 

** What the devil is he sayin’ ?” they 
asked fiercely ; ‘does he say that he 
won't sing for us? Then, if he doesn’t, 
he must say a mess; so we'll give him 
his choice. Do you say you won't 
sing, priest ?” 

“Not at all,” replied Father Fo- 
garty ; ‘‘since you must have it, you 
shall; but, hem—I’m not in good 
voice, gentlemen.” 

« Here,” said the little Presbyte- 
rian, ‘give the priest this to wet his 
whussle ; bravo, priest, you desarve 
a gless—that'll gie you wind.” 

The worthy gentleman felt that he 
really stood in need of it; and having 
finished it without hesitation, he was 
greeted with loud cheers. 

«« Brayvo, priest —well done—you’re 
a decent priest—go on now with the 
song.” 

«¢ Not there,” shouted some of them ; 
“to the pulpit—to the pulpit, and 
them that’s outside will hear you 
betther.” 

The notion went among them like 
lightning—resistance was vain. Father 
Fogarty, who sang a comic song ex- 
ceedingly well, was forced up into the 
pulpit, where he was cheered to the 
echo, and with a degree of humourrarely 
equalled, gave them, in the real Dub- 
lin twang, and with suitable gesture 
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and action, “ The Night before Larr 
was stretched.” It was received wit 
raptures of applause—encored two or 
three times—and when finished, the 
performer of it was cheered again for 
some minutes, 

Whilst all this was going on, the ri- 
val candidates were reduced to great 
shifts. The Cosh men having been 
taken away on the one side, and the 
Bank boys on the other, few were then 
left but the fictitious votes of all 
kinds, including the dead men. Van- 
ston, however, was now considerably 
behind, and would unquestionably 
have lost the election, were it not for 
the project? of Raikes, the attorney, 
who had just returned from his roving 
commission among the Orangemen of 
the neighbouring counties, with a large 
lot of false voters ready for the oll, 
These he brought quietly in by night, 
and locked up in stables, empty rooms, 
and other convenient places, until they 
were each properly trained, and the ne- 
cessity for using them arrived. Their 
seasonable arrival, however, secured 
Vanston the election, who was re- 
turned, however, only by a small ma- 
jority. Itis unnecessary to say that 
both Blaze and Buxton fought the 
usual number of duels—that the de- 
feat of Egoe was followed by a fero» 
cious conflict between the rival rabbles 
—that blood was spilled, bones were 
broken, morals corrupted, and lives 
lost. But such were the consequences, 
and such a sample of the honesty, 
sobriety, peaceful bearing, love of 
liberty, and freedom from corruption, 
which attended an old election in the 
time of the “ Forties.” Of course, 
the times are very much changed 
now. There has been nothing since 
the Reform Bill but peace, freedom 
of action, absence of all violence, out- 
rage, and intimidation; no bribery, 
no corruption, no fraud, no bloodshed, 
and no murder. Not at all. The 
times are very much improved, indeed. 
So be it. 
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THE STEPPES OF THE CASPIAN,* 


Tue theme of our present article is a 
well-prepared book on Southern Rus- 
sia, the joint production ofa baron and 
fem who travelled and wrote together. 
We are not always sure of their re- 
spective shares, and shall refer them, 
in general, to the leader in the firm. 
Xavier Hrommaire de Hell, the hus- 
band, is a French engineer, who, be- 
ing at Constantinople, was induced to 


go on to New Russia, for the purpose of 


examining the geology of that exten- 
sive country. With this object he was 
led to traverse it in many directions ; 
to explore the courses of rivers and of 
streams, on horseback and on foot; 
and, extending his plan, to visit all the 
Russian coasts of the Black Sea, the 
Sea of Azov, and the Caspian. Dur- 
ing the nearly five years in which he 
was thus engaged, he was twice en- 
trusted by the Russian government 
with important scientific and industrial 
missions ; and he enjoyed, moreover, 
the protection of Count Voronzov, the 
governor of New Russia, who, we may 
observe, was brought up in England, 
where his father was, for more than 
forty years, ambassador, and whose 
hospitality and magnificence will be 
remembered by every one who has, of 
late years, visited Odessa. M. de Hell 
and his partner availed themselves of 
the opportunities thus afforded them 
for collecting information, and the ma- 
terials for a publication like the pre- 
sent unconsciously accumulated. It 
deserves the name of a work, being a 
solid volume of condensed matter, geo- 
graphical, statistical, and social; the 
sobriety of its details, however, being 
much relieved by the story of the per- 
sonal progress of the writers, by the 
liveliness of their descriptions, and by 
their picturesque account of half bar- 
barous tribes, hitherto little known, 
but likely soon to rise in interest. The 
moral of the book appears to be, that 
Russia has, in her southern realms, im- 
mense resources; but that her, des- 
potic rule and mistaken policy are un- 


favourable to their development ; and, 
in proof, we may adduce the instance 
of Odessa, which, with every advan- 
tage of position, with a thousand feed- 
ers for commerce, and with much of 
the patronage of the Russian nobility, 
has not advanced in importance to at 
all the degree which it undoubtedly 
would have done had her interests been 
consulted in a more enlightened, a 
more English spirit. We shall, how- 
ever, try to enable our readers to form 
their own opinions, while we pass on 
with them by sea and land, o’er far- 
extending plains, o’er mountain and 
moor, and through forest wilds, in 
the company of our two well-appointed 
guides. 

On the 15th of May, 1838, M. de 
Hell and his lady embarked on board 
the Odessa steamer, bidding adieu to 
the fairest of all cities, Constantinople. 
Its mosques and minarets, dark cypress 
groves, and glistening plane-trees re- 
ceded from their view, while, as they 
advanced up the Bosphorus, many a 
white-sailed caique crossed lightly from 
shore to shore, and the waters widened 
more and more until they reached the 
entrance of the Black Sea, whose fore- 
boding name announces the dangers 
which for ever haunt it— 


** Cocytusque sinu labens circumvenit atro.” 


They found a great number of vessels 
of all kinds anchored in the mouth of 
the Channel, waiting for a fair wind to 
take them out of the straits, which are 
said to present still more of danger 
than the navigation of the Black Sea. 
The coast is iron-bound, and the diffi- 
culties of the passage are, at certain 
seasons, augmented by fogs. 

The Russian steamers ply twice a 
month between Constantinople and 
Odessa, and make the passage in fifty 
hours. They are not remarkable for 
cleanliness, and are usually crowded 
with a mob of mendicants, as all the 
lower order of Russians have a taste 


*“ Travels in the Steppes of the Caspian Sea, the Crimea, the Caucasus,” &c. 
By Xavier de Hell. London: Chapman and Hall. 1847. 
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for pilgrimages. The first appearance 
of the Russian coast is dreary, but as 
they neared Odessa the sceneimproved ; 
high hills were seen, all richly planted, 
and studded with country-houses, 
Italy is the ideal Elysium of the 
Russians, and Odessa their Florence. 
In its brief summer it looks the cha- 
racter ; the sky is clear, the sea calm 
as a lake, and acacias blooming in every 
street, fill the air with a delicious per- 
fume. Although founded little more 
than forty years ago, it already ranks 
next after the two capitals of the em- 
pire; and the Russians, in general, 
prefer it even to St. Petersburgh. 
They enjoy, they say, more of liberty 
there, and are relieved from the 
oppressions of etiquette. It has, be- 
sides, the advantage of being a free 
ort; ladies can more easily indulge 
in dress there, and luxuries are more 
attainable than in St. Petersburgh. It 
has wide foot-ways, fashionable shops, 
an Italian opera, and an English club. 
The enthusiasm of the Russians for 
Odessa may, as our author says, be 
easily accounted for—* accustomed as 
they are to their wilderness of snow 
and mud, itis to them a real El Dorado, 
comprising all the seductions and plea- 
sures of the world.” There is, in land- 
ing at Odessa, as in most of the Me- 
diteranean and many of the East- 
ern ports, one great drawback to the 
enjoyments of travel, that is, the qua- 
rantine. In Odessa, the penance is 
endured for a fortnight, but mer- 
chandize is set free after a fumigation 
of forty-eight hours with preparations 
of chlorine. This is bad enough, but 
nothing to Marseilles, where, though 
far away from countries infested by 
the plague, persons and cargoes are 
subject to a quarantine of forty-five 
days. Notwithstanding the title of 
« Fair Florence,” with which the Rus- 
sians have blessed Odessa, it for most 
part of the year resembles St. Peters- 
burgh, much more than it does the 
Italian city. The thermometer re- 
mains at 25° or 26° R. below zero; 
the sea is a sheet of ice ; double win- 
dows and stoves are not to be dispensed 
with ; and pelisses are as much in re- 
quisition as in Moscow. Besides these 
rigours, there is the plague of dust, 
such as it is known nowhere else, and 
the penalty of hurricanes. 
‘Dust is here a real calamity, a fiend- 
like persecutor, that allows you not a 
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moment’s rest. It spreads out in seas 
and billows that rise with the least 
breath of wind, and envelop you with 
increasing fury, until you are stifled and 
blinded, and incapable of a single move- 
ment. The gusts of wind are so violent 
and sudden, as to baffle any precaution. 
It is only at sunset that one can venture 
out at last to breathe the sea air on the 
boulevard, or to walk in the Rue Riche- 
lieu, the wide footways of which are 
then thronged with all the fashion of 
the place. 

*‘Many natural causes combine to 
keep up this terrible plague. First, the 
argillaceous soil, the dryness of the air, 
the force of the wind, and the width of 
the streets; then the bad paving, the 
great extent of uncultivated ground still 
within the town, and the prodigious 
number of carriages. The local admi- 
nistration has tried all imaginable sys- 
tems, with the hope of getting rid of 
the dust, and has even had stones 
brought from Italy to pave certain 
streets, but all its efforts have been in- 
effectual. At last, in a fit of despair, 
it fell upon the’ notable device of maca- 
damizing the well-paved Rue Italienne, 
and Rue Richelieu. The only result of 
this operation was, of course, prodi- 
giously to increase the evil. A wood 
pavement, to be laid down by a French- 
man is now talked of, and it appears 
that his first attempts have been quite 
successful. 

“In order to give some idea of the 
violence of the hurricanes to which the 
country is subject, I will mention a 
phenomenon of which I was myself a 
witness. After a very hot day in 1840, 
the air of Odessa gradually darkened 
about four in the afternoon, until it was 
impossible to see twenty paces before 
one. The oppressive feel of the atmos- 
phere, the dead calm, and the porten- 
tous colour of the sky, filled every one 
with deep consternation, and seemed to 
betoken some fearful catastrophe. For 
an hour and a-half the spectator could 
watch the appearance of this novel 
eclipse, which as yet was without a pre- 
cedent in these parts. The thermo- 
meter attained the enormous height of 
104° F. The obscurity was then com- 
plete; presently the most furious tem- 
— imagination can conceive burst 
orth, and when the darkness cleared 
off, there was seen over the sea what 
looked like a water-spout, of prodigious 
depth and breadth, suspended at a 
height of several feet above the water, 
and running slowly away, until it dis- 
persed at last at a distance of many miles 
from the shore. The eclipse and the 
water-spout were nothing else than 
dust ; and that day Odessa was swept 


x 
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cleaner than it will probably ever be 
again.” —(pp. 7, 8.) 


In winter, the dust is changed into 
mud, and it is almost impracticable 
for any one who has not a private 
equipage, to go to an evening party ; 
a pedestrian could not, and the only 
vehicle for him is a droshky, that is to 
say, “a sort of saddle mounted on four 
wheels, on which men sit astride, and 
ladies find it very difficult to rest 
themselves with decorum.” The 
neighbourhood of the Boulevard is 
the fashionable quarter; there the 

alaces of Count Voronzov and of the 

rincess Narishkin, a line of very 
elegant houses, handsome carriages, 
and well-dressed promenaders, give 
the town an aristocratic appearance. 

The great phrenological feature in 
the Russian cranium seems to be that 
of imitatiyeness; to this our author 
traces the facility with which they ac- 
quire, and the purity with which they 
speak, foreign languages, and as a 
further instance of it, he mentions 
what very admirable actors they make. 
There are every year, for the benefit 
of the poor, theatrical exhibitions at 
Odessa, in which the nobles and mem- 
bers of the court, as Count Voronzov’s 
establishment is called, are the chief 
performers; and the skill they display 
is, we are told, not to be surpassed by 
any professional company. This,” 
says our author, “is not surprising, 
for every one knows in how high a de- 

ee the Russians possess the talent 
‘or imitation ; whatever they see they 
mimic with ease and without prepa- 
ration.” 

The history of the commerce of the 
Black Sea is extremely interesting ; 
we can but glance at it, and for long 
details refer to the able chapter on 
the subject in the work before us. 
In the middle ages, the Genoese colo- 
nised the Crimea, and held the traffic 
of the Black Sea until about the year 
1476, when their colonies were des- 
troyed, and the trade of these coasts 
and countries passed into the hands 
of the Turks and of the Greeks of the 
Archipelago, their subjects, by whom 
it was wholly monopolised for a period 
of three hundred years, when the con- 
quests of Peter the Great, and subse- 
quently those of Catherine II., wrested 
it from their hands. After many suc- 
cessive campaigns, this was finally 
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accomplished in 1774, when, by the 
treaty of Kainardji, Catherine, with 
a liberality which we have imitated in 
China, stipulated that the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles should be thrown 
open to all nations; and from this 
period we may date the influence 
which Russia exercises in the East. 
Having gained possession of the Black 
Sea, Catherine lost little time in es- 
tablishing a port, and with this object 
founded Kherson, at the mouth of the 
Dniepr ; this was in 1788. The evils 
of her revenue system retarded its 
progress, and, on the dismemberment 
of Poland, Odessa was selected asa 
more desirable station. It manifestly 
afforded greater facilities for the ex- 
portation of the agricultural produce 
of Podolia, Volhynia, and the other 
provinces then incorporated with 
Russia. But from the time in which 
this change took place, which was in 
1796, until the year 1803, the system 
of customs remained the same. In 
this last-mentioned year Alexander 
directed the duties imposed by the 
general tariff on all exports and im- 
ports in the harbours of the Black 
Sea, to be reduced one-fourth. In 
1804, Odessa was made an entrepot 
for such sea-borne goods as were not 
prohibited, and they were allowed to 
remain in bond there for eighteen 
months ; and in the year 1817 it was 
declared to be a free port, and so re- 
mained up to 1822. In that interval, 
Odessa became, under the able admi- 
nistration of the Duc de Richelieu, 
one of the most prosperous cities of 
Eastern Europe, and the commerce of 
Southern Russia attained its utmost 
activity. This thriving state of things 
excited the cupidity of the Board of 
Customs at St. Petersburgh, and by 
an interference which might afford a 
memorable warning to statesmen, they 
nearly destroyed it. In 1822, an 
ukase was issued, suppressing the 
freedom of the port of Odessa, and 
enforcing duties on all goods then in 
warehouses. These regulations were 
indeed annulled on the remonstrance of 
the governor, but a fifth of the duties 
imposed on goods in other Russian 
ports was exacted on those entering 
Odessa, whilst the remaining four- 
fifths were demanded on their de- 
parture for the interior, and, at 
the same time, two lines of custom- 
houses were formed—one round the 
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port, the other round the town, 
which still subsist. These steps were 
followed by others as fatal to the pros- 
ro of Odessa. The commercial 
privileges allowed to the trans-Cauca- 
sian provinces were in 1832 withdrawn ; 
and the Persians and Armenians who 
had engaged in a large and fast-ex- 
tending trade with Odessa sought for, 
and soon found, another channel. The 
English merchants, with the wisdom 
and energy which has ever marked 
them, established depots for their ma- 
nufactures in Trebizond, whence they 
are distributed through the provinces 
of Asia, to the amount of more than 
£50,000,000 annually; and there are 
two sets of steam-boats plying regu- 
larly between that place and Constan- 
tinople. The objects of Russia in 
these arbitrary regulations, were, the 
enrichment of her exchequer, and the 
encouragement of her native manufac- 
tures, which she conceived the Asiatic 
provinces could not so easily get by 
another route. In these views her cu- 
pidity deceived her, and Odessa, which 
was fast becoming one of the great 
commercial lines of the world, sunk at 
once into comparative obscurity. We 
say “ comparative obscurity,” because 
from its being to some extent a free 
port, from its own consumption, and 
from its being the outlet of a consider- 
able corn trade, it still retains a degree 
of business-animation. It is owing to 
the remissness of the Russian govern- 
ment, that this corn-trade is not vastly 
augmented. The revenue system, the 
quarantine system, and the defective 
means of communication, are all against 
it. Notwithstanding the advantages of 
fertile soil, cheap labour, and serfdom, 
the difficulties of transport are so great, 
that by the time corn arrives at Odessa 
from the provinces, its cost is very 
greatly increased. The wheat from 
Khiria, Volhynia, Podolia, and Bessa- 
rabia, is brought in carts, drawn by 
oxen—the rate of travelling is not more 
than fifteen miles a day—and the state 
of the roads is such that they are only 
available for five months of the year— 
that is, from May to September. Road- 
making in Southern Russia is, indeed, 
no easy task; as throughout its plains 
the materials are scarce and seldom 
good, being, for the most part, a friable 
limestone. Water-carriage, however, 
might be easily resorted to; and by a 
slight engineering effort, and at no 
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eat cost, nearly all the corn of Po- 
land, and all the produce of New Russia 
might, as the author of the work be- 
fore us suggests, be brought to Odessa 
by the Pruth, the Dneistr, and the 
Dniepr. From inattention to these 
two circumstances—road-making and 
the improvement of the water-carriage 
—not only is the price of wheat en- 
hanced, without advantage to any class 
whatever ; but the peasantry of these 
districts, having no easy means of ex- 
changing their produce, are living in 
extreme penury, and the establishment 
of new villages, though much wished 
for, is daily becoming more difficult. 
One would think this a state of things 
which could not last long in a country, 
the government of which has the repu- 
tation of being active. The activity 
of the public functionaries, however, 
appears to be confined to the dressing 
up of fair reports, by which the empe- 
ror, at once delighted and beguiled, 
is rendered unwilling to interfere with 
a system going on so well. 

New Russia is bounded on the north 
by the governments of Podolia, Kiev, 
Poltava, and Kharkov; on the east, 
by the country of the Don Cossacks, 
the sea of Azov, and the straits of 
Kentch ; on the south by the Black 
Sea; and on the west by the Dniester, 
which divides it from Bessarabia. Al- 
though thus of great extent, its pre- 
sent population is estimated at only 
1,346,515. This whole territory has 
been gradually annexed to the empire, 
part by the treaty of Kainardji, part 
by the conquest of the Crimea, and 
part by the convention made at Jassy, 
in 1791. It assumed, in 1802, its pre- 
sent organization of three govern- 
ments, those of Kherson, Taurid, and 
Jiekatarinoslav. The population is 
mixed, the great bulk of it consisting 
of the Malorossians, or Little Rus- 
sians, formerly called Cossacks of the 
Ukraine; next in numbers are the 
Muscovites, or Great Russians, who 
mainly belong to the crown ; then co- 
lonies of Germans, Greeks, Armeni- 
ans, Jews, and Bulgarians; besides 
these, there are the military establish- 
ments of Visnecensk, formed mainly of 
the Cossacks of the Boug, and lastly, 
are the Tartars, occupying the Cri- 
mea, and the western shores of the sea 
of Azov. The Malorossians retain the 
memory of their former independenee, 
and hate the institution of serfdom, to 
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which they were first reduced by 
Catherine II, The foreign colonists 


are not contented, as the government 
which formerly ruled them in accor- 
dance with their own usages and forms, 
has of late years been endeavouring to 
repress their distinctive features, and 
to introduce one uniform administra- 


tive system. This whole country, from 


the banks of the Dniestr to the sea of 


Azov, and to the foot of the moun- 
tains of the Crimea, consists of vast 
lains, called steppes, elevated from 
‘orty to fifty yards above the level of 
the sea. There are no trees, save in 


the sheliered spots on the banks of the 
rivers, or on the islands in them: fuel 


is consequently scarce. English coal 
is made use of at Odessa, and is less 
expensive than the fire-wood brought 
from Bessarabia, the Crimea, and the 
banks of the Danube ; but, of late, na- 
tive coal from the government of Jie- 


katarinoslav and the Don country, has 


been very generally introduced. The 


industrial resources of these plains are 
corn and cattle—and the leading inte- 
rests under these respective denomina- 
tions are, wheat and Merino sheep. 
The introduction of the latter must be 


always regarded as an important era in 
the history of Southern Russia, Hot 


winds prevail in its dreary steppes in 
summer, rain is rare, and there are 
neither brooks nor wells to afford the 
means of irrigation. It is therefore 
only in the neighbourhood of rivers, or 
in occasional spots where the land is 


depressed, that agriculture is found 
to be remunerative ; all the rest was 


nearly an unprofitable waste, until a 


French gentleman, M. Rouvier, con- 
ceived the idea of rendering it avail- 
able as pasture for Merino sheep. The 
Emperor Alexander approving of the 


suggestion, advanced the speculator a 
hundred thousand roubles, placed at 


his command a man-of-war to enable 


him to make his first purchases in 
Spain, and on his return, made him a 
grant of a vast tract of land, where 
the experiment was first made, and 


where it proved completely successful. 


After staying some months at Odessa, 


our author left it in company with 


General Potier, a Frenchman by birth, 
and the son-in-law and successor of the 
M. Rouvier whom we have just spoken 
of. M. Potier, an ex-pupil of the 


Polytechnic school, was sent to St. 


Petersburgh, by Napoleon, with three 
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colleagues, to establish there a school 
of civil engineering. In the war of 
1812, Alexander, fearing they might 


join the French, sent them to the con- 
fines of China, where they were de- 
tained for more than two years. On 
the termination of the campaign, they 
were recalled—were given each a pen- 


sion to indemnify them for their ab- 


duction—and were all advanced in 


honours. M. Potier was for a long 
time director of the civil-engineering 
institution at St. Petersburgh. ‘The 
following extract gives our author's 
experience of travelling in Russia :-— 


“ Travelling would nowhere be more 


rapid than in Russia, ifthe posting-houses 
were a little better conducted, and more 
punctual in supplying horses. The 
country is perfectly flat. and you may 
travel several hundred leagues without 
meeting a single hill. Besides this, the 


Russian driver has no mercy on his 


horses; they must gallop continually, 
though they should drop dead under the 
whip. Another reason that contributes 
to the rapidity of posting is, that there 
are never less than three or four horses 
yoked to the lightest vehicle. The ge- 
neral’s carriage being rather heavy, we 


had six horses, that carried us along at 
the rate of fifteen versts (ten miles) 


an hour. We found the rooms in the 
pus stations much more elegant than 
we had expected ; but this was owing to 
the journey of the imperial family, for 
whom they had been completely meta- 
morphosed. The walls and ceilings were 
fresh painted with the greatest care, and 


we found everywhere handsome mirrors, 


divans, and portraits of the emperor and 
the empress. Thanks, therefore, to the 


transit of their majesties, our journey 
was effected in the most agreeable man- 
ner, though, on ordinary occasions, one 
must make up his mind to encounter all 
sorts of privation and annoyances in a 


long excursion through Russia. The 


towns are so few, and the villages are 


so desolate of all requisites, that one is 


in some danger of being starved to death 
by the way, unless he has had the pre- 
caution to lay in a stock of provisions at 
starting. The post-houses afford you 


literally nothing more than hot water 
for tea, and a bench to sit on, The Rus- 


sian and Polish grandees never omit to 


carry with them on their journeys a bed, 
with all its appurtenances, a whole 
range of cooking instruments, and plenty 
of provisions. In this way they pass from 
town to town, without ever suspecting 


the unfortunate position in which the 
foreigner is placed who traverses their 
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vast wildernesses. The latter, it may 
be said, is free to fallow their example ; 


but the _ is not so easy. Sup- 
posing even that he was possessed of 
all this travelling apparatus, still the 
expense of carriage would impera- 
tively forbid his taking it with him ; 
whereas the Russians, who generally 
travel with their own horses, may have 


a dozen, without adding to their ex- 
penses, As for those who have recourse 


to the post, they care very little about 


economy, and, provided they have a good 
dinner prepared by their own cooks, a 
soft bed, and all other physical comforts, 
they never trouble themselves to calcu- 
late the cost. But as for the foreigner 
who travels in this country, the incon- 


venience Ihave just mentioned is nothing 


in comparison with the countless vexa- 


tions he must endure, simply because he 
is a foreigner. Having no legal right 
to lay his cane over the shoulders of the 
clerks of the post, he must make up his 
mind to endure the most scandalous 
impositions and annoyances at their 


hands, and very often too will be obliged 


to pass forty-eight hours in a station, 
because he cannot submit to the condi- 
tions imposed on him. Neither threats 
nor entreaties can prevail on the clerk 
to make him furnish horses, if it does 
not suit his humour. The epithet par- 
ticularnii teheloviek, which is applied in 
Russia to all who do not wear epau- 


lettes, and which signifies something 
less than a nobody, is a categorical re- 


ply to the traveller’s utmost eloquence.” 
—(pp. 32, 33.) 


The first place of note which they 
reached was Nicolaiéf, lately made the 
dock-yard and admiralty station, and 


which is fast becoming the most im- 


portant tows in the government of 


Kherson. It is well situated on the 
Bug, and its new houses and pretty 
walks, planted with poplars, give it a 
cheerful look. They saw there a 
splendid three-decker, just completed 


and ready to take its place in the 
Black Sea fleet. Kherson, the most 


ancient and once the most important 
town in New Russia, next received 
them. It exhibits no trace of its for- 
mer wealth. Its commerce has passed 


to Odessa, and the admiralty station 
having been removed from it to Nico- 


laiéf, it is fast going to decay. The 
circumstance of interest connected 
with it at present is the condition of 
the Jewish colonies established there 
and in its neighbourhood. The ap- 


pearance of the Russian Jews in gene- 
ral is mean and miserable, ‘Their 
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dress consists of a long robe of black 
calico, fastened with a woollen girdle, 


canvas drawers, and a broad-brimmed 


hat; their filthiness is extreme, and 
they have altogether so degraded a 
look, that, as our author says, “ the 
eye turns from them with deep dis- 
gust :”— 


‘We had already had occasion, in 


Odessa, to see into what an abject state 


this people is fallen in Russia; but it 
was not until we came to Kherson that 
we beheld them in all their vileness. 
What a contrast between their sallow 
faces, disgusting beards, and straggling 
locks, plastered flat on the skin, their 


brutified air and crawling humility, 
and the easy, dignified bearing, the no- 


ble features and the elegant costume of 
the Jews of Constantinople! It is im- 
possible to bring one’s-self to believe 
there is anything in common between 
them, that they belong to the same race, 
have the same rules and usages, the 
same language and re ut the 


cause which has produced such a diffe- 


rence between two branches of one peo- 
ple, is a question involving political and 
philosophical considerations of too high 
an order to be discussed here; all we 
can say is, that in seeing the Jews of 
Kherson, and comparing them with their 
brethren of the East, we had evidence 


before us of the depth to which govern- 
ments and institutions can debase man- 
kind.”—(p. 37.) 


Kherson swarms with these unhappy 
people; they appear to carry on every 
kind of trade, and if their penury is 
great, it undoubtedly does not arise 


from want of industry. They will 


run from one end of the town to the 


other for next to nothing, and in this 


respect are of great use to strangers, 
to whom, however, they are, not here 
only, but in most parts of New Russia, 
no trifling torment. The moment a 


traveller arrives, fondly hoping to take 
his ease in his inn, he is beset by these 


officious agents, placing at his disposal 
‘¢ all they have, and all they have not.” 
Vainly he threatens them, or turns 
them out a hundred times: ‘* do what 
you will, they set themselves on the 


ground opposite your door, and re- 


main there, with imperturbable phlegm, 
waiting their oe to walk in 
again, and renew their offer.” It was 
in this neighbourhood that the plan of 
forming Jewish colonies was first 
formed. In 1824, these established in 


Kherson and Bobrinetz had a popula- 
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tion of 8,000 souls settled in nine vil. 


lages. They were to be free from 
taxation for ten years, and after that 
were to be on the same footing as the 
other crown peasants, save that they 
were to be called to military service 


for a period of fifty years. This at- 


tempt at colonization was attended 


with extreme difficulty. It was for a 
long time necessary to keep a constant 


ee over the involuntary settlers, for 
ear of their running away. It does 


not appear what the object of the plan 
was. If it was to engage them in 


agriculture, it has proved a complete 
failure, and affords a new instance of 
how little they are inclined to such a 
mode of life. M. de Hell is not dis- 
posed to ascribe it to a philanthropic 
motive, but rather guesses that it was 


made with an ulterior view to their 


military services, and for some years 
past they have been compelled to enrol 
themselves, in great numbers, in the 
navy. They also find employment as 
workmen in the dock-yards and arse- 
nals of Sevastopol and Nicolaiéf. 


Winter is, with the Russians, as in 


all snow countries, the season of en- 
joyment. Social communications, 
——s expeditions, excursions on 
sledges, and entertainments within 
doors, then take place. All the great 
fairs of the empire are held then, and 


great is the consumption of brandy 


and tea. During their first winter in 
Russia, M. de Hell and his partner 
arrived at the conclusion that people 
suffer less from cold in northern than 
in southern countries :— 


“ In Constantinople,” says the lady of 
the firm, “where we had passed ‘the 


preceding winter, the cold and the snow 
appeared to us insupportable in the 
light wooden houses, open to every 
wind, and furnished with no other re- 
source against the inclemency of the 


weather than a marghal, which served 


at best only to roast the feet and hands, 
whilst it left the rest of the body to 
freeze, But in Russia, even the mujik 
has constantly a temperature of seventy- 
seven degrees in his cabin in the very 
height of winter, which he obtains in a 
very simple and economical manner. 
A large brick-work stove or oven is 
formed in the wall, consisting of a fire- 
ees, and a long series ef quadrangular 

ues, ending in the chimney, and giving 
passage tothesmoke. The fire is made 
either of kirbetch or of weeds. When 
these materials are completely consum- 





ed, the pipe by which the flues commu. 


nicate with the chimney is hermetically 
closed, and the hot air passes into the 
room by two openings made for that 
purpose. Exactly the same apparatus 
is used in the houses of the wealthy. 
The stoves are so contrived that one of 


them serves to heat two or three rooms, 


The halls, staircases, and servants’ 


rooms, are all kept at the same tem- 
perature. But great caution is neces- 
sary to avoid the dangers to which this 
method of warming may give rise. I 
myself was saved only by a providential 


chance from falling a victim to them, 
I had been asleep some hours one night 


when I was suddenly awakened by my 
son, who was calling to me for drink. 
I got up instantly, and without waiting 
to light a candle, I was proceeding to 
pour out a glass of water, but I had 
scarcely moved a few steps when the 


glass dropped from my hand, and I fell 
as if struck with lightning, and in a state 


of total insensibility. I had afterwards 
a confused recollection of cries that 
seemed to me to come from a great dis- 
tance; but for two minutes I remained 
completely inanimate, and only reco- 
vered consciousness after my husband 
had carried me into an icy room, and 
laid me on the floor. My son suffered 
still more than myself; but it happened 
most strangely that my husband was 
not in the smallest degree affected, and 
this it was that saved us. The cause 
of this nocturnal alarm was the impru- 


dence of a servant who had closed the 
stove before all the kirbetch was con- 


sumed: this was quite enough to make 
all the atmosphere deadly. All the in- 
mates of the house were more or less 
indisposed.”—(p. 41.) 


Accidents from this description of 
negligence are frequent, but not often 
fatal. The ordinary penalty is a head- 


ache, and the peasantry on leisure 
days often lay themselves out to in- 
dulge in the sort of intoxication pro- 
duced by the diluted carbonic gas. A 


family may be thus caught all lying on 
the floor with the external appearance 


of drunkenness, but without their in- 
tellects being in the least affected. 
Increased warmth appears to be the 
main pleasure they derive from it. 

The “hot-house temperature,” as 


Mad. de Hell describes it, of the win. 
ter apartments of the Russians, must, 


it is obvious, act ee on the 
health, especially as, during that whole 
season—that is, for more than ten 
months—the outer air is never admit- 
ted into the house. Strangers suffer 
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from this extremely; but although 
many of the maladies to which the 


natives are exposed may be traced to 
it, they do not appear to be incon- 
venienced by the practice. It is, per- 
haps, as Mad. de Hell suggests, the 
reason why the Russian ladies have so 


little of blooming freshness on their 


cheeks, and the cause of their most 
sedentary habits. Nowhere do wo- 
men walk less. They never go out 
except in a carriage, and rarely move 
unless it be to dance; but dancing is 


the passion of all the Russians. 


“On the whole,” says Madam de Hell, 


“there is little poetry or romance in 

the existence of the Russian women of 

fashion. The men, though treating 

them with exquisite politeness and gal- 

lantry, in ae think little about them, 
e 


and find more pleasure in hunting, smok- 
ing, gaming, and drinking, than in lavish. 
ing on them those attentions to which 
they have many just claims. The Rus- 
sian ladies have prety little beauty ; 
their bloom, as I have said, is gone at 
twenty; but if they can boast neither 
perfect features nor dazzlingly fair com- 


plexions, there is, on the other hand, in 


all their manners remarkable elegance, 
and an indescribable fascination that 
sometimes makes them irresistible. 
With a pale face, a somewhat frail 
figure, careless attitudes, and a haughty 
cast of countenance, they succeed in 


making more impression in a drawing- 
room than many women of greater 
beauty.”—(p. 42.) 


The women of the lower order in 
New Russia usually marry at fifteen, 
and are old at thirty, but they have 
this consolation, that whether their age 


be fifteen, twenty, or thirty, they look 
all the same. After childhood, their 


limbs become at once as masculine, 
their features as hard, their skin as 
deeply tanned, and their voice as 
rough as in middle age. Their charms 
are little improved by a liking for 


strong liquors, which is unhappily 
prevalent, and, as we learn, is on the 


increase among the young and old of 
both sexes. 

In May, 1839, M. de Hell reached 
Jiekatarinoslov, more than a hundred 
leagues up the Dneipr, and the seat of 
one of the three governments into 
which, as we have said, Southern Rus- 
sia is divided. It was founded by 
Catherine II. in 1784, but on a scale 


so vast that it has progressed little 
from the uncomfortable, new-settle- 
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ment, wilderness appearance whieh it 
wore when, in the presence of the Em- 


peror Joseph II., Catherine laid its 
first stone. Still it —— many 
large buildings, several churches, ba- 
zaars, and some fine gardens. Had 
the town been let to grow of itself, and 


not, in the Russian fashion, laid out 


on too large a scale beforehand, it 


would, from its site on the Dneipr, 
and the rich hills around it, have been 
avery beautiful place. The lion of 
Jiekatarinoslov is the palace of Ca- 
therine’s favourite, Prince Potemkin, 


which though founded little more than 


sixty years ago, is, thanks to the native 


vandalism of the Russians, already in 
ruins. Its porticos, colonnades, cor- 
nices, and capitals, are maimed and 
decreasing, to supply the wants of any 
peasant who does not choose to go 


further for wood or stone. While in 


this town, our travellers witnessed the 


arrival of three hundred mountaineers 
of the Caucasus, and a display of their 
warlike exercises. They were on their 
way to Warsaw, to attend a parade 
there before Paskevitch, the favourite 


of the emperor. It is characteristic of 


the government that so great a num- 
ber should leave their far-off moun- 
tain homes for such a purpose. The 
may afford our readers a very goo 
idea of a description of cavalry which 
Russia has largely at her command :— 


“‘ The sight of these half barbarians, 
arriving like a torrent, and taking pos- 
session of the town, as of a conquered 
place, was well calculated to excite our 
curiosity. We forgot time and place as 
we gazed on this unwonted spectacle, 
and seemed carried back among the i. 
gantic invasions of Tamerlane and his 
exterminating hordes of Asia, with their 
wild cries and picturesque costumes, 
swooping down with long lances and 
fiery steeds on old Europe, just as they 
appeared some centuries before, when 


they subjected all the wide domain of 


Russia to their sway. 
‘These mountaineers are small, agile, 
and muscular. There is no saying how 
they walk, for their life is passed on 
horseback. There is in the expression 
of their countenances an inconceivable 
mixture of boldness, frankness, and 


fierce rapacity. Their bronzed com- 


plexion, dazzlingly white teeth, black 
eyes, every glance of which is a flash of 
lightning, and regular features, compose 
a physiognomy that terrifies more than 
great ugliness. 
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“Their mancuvres surpass every- 
thing a European can imagine. How 
cold, prim, and faded seem our civilized 
ways compared with those impassioned 
countenances, those picturesque cos- 
tumes, those furious gallops, that grace 
and impetuosity of movement that be- 
long only to them. They discharge 
thelr carbines on horseback at full 
8 , and display inimitable address in 
the exercise of the djereed. Every rider 
decks his steed with a care he does not 
always bestow upon his own adornment, 
covering it with carpets, strips of pur- 
ple stuffs, cashmere shawls, and all the 
costly things with which the plunder of 
the caravan can supply him. 

‘*The maneuvres lasted more than 
two hours, and afforded us an exact 
image of Asiatic warfare. They con- 
cluded with a general mélée, which — 
terrified not a few spectators, so muc 
did the smoke, the shouts, the ardour of 
the combatants, the discharges of mus- 
ketry, and the neighing of the horses 
complete the vivid illusion of the scene. 
It was at last impossible to discover 
anything through the clouds of dust and 
smoke that whirled round the impetuous 
riders,”—(pp. 71, 72.) 


We now pass with our travellers into 
the extensive country of the Don Cos- 
sacks, which seems naturally divided 
into two well distinguished parts, one 
to the north and west, consisting of 
plains, much elevated, intersected by 
rivers and ravines, and presenting ad- 
vantages for agriculture and pasturage. 
The Donetz, the Khoper, and the 
Medveditza are among its rivers, and 
it is along the two latter that the Cos- 
sacks have their most celebrated studs, 
the best known of which are those of 
Count Platof. We need hardly re- 
mark that horse-rearing is the great 
staple of their industry. The other 
division consists of steppes or dreary 
plains, extending along the left bank 
of the Don to the confines of the 
government of the Caucasus, and along 
the Manitch to the frontier of Astra- 
khan. Soil and scene are alike un- 
varied ; but it is in those plains that 
the Cossacks who rear horses and other 
cattle find the main source of their 
wealth. Novo Tcherkask, the capital 
of the Cossack country, was founded 
by Count Platof, in 1806. On arriv- 
ing there, M. and Madame de Hell 
were at once struck with the appear- 
ance and costume of the people, both 
announcing a distinct nation. The 
men were handsome, the women pretty. 
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There was nothing in their dress par- 
taking of the New Russians they had just 
left, and nothing European—every 
thing was Cossack. The Cossacks are 
all soldiers, a circumstance which, 
though it may improve their appear- 
ance, is not at all calculated to advance 
their well-being; agriculture is but 
little attended to, the domestic ties are 
interfered with, and the men, when 
not engaged in war, are, like other 
soldiers, much disposed to idleness, 
These and others as pernicious are in- 
herent evils in anation which is wholly 
military. The Cossacks are intelli- 
gent. M. de Hell states that he had, 
at Novo Tcherkask, thirty of their 
young men, pupils, and that after only 
a few weeks’ study, they executed 
topographical plans extremely well. 
The Cossacks pay no taxes, are obliged 
to equip themselves at their own ex- 
pense, and only receive pay from the 
day they cross the frontier. It has 
lately been proposed to equip them at 
the charge of government, and in that 
case they would, of course, be taxed. 
Their country is now a Russian govern- 
ment, which is represented by a gene- 
ral placed at the head of their military 
staff, and resident at Novo Tcherkask, 
a change which is much ayainst the 
wishes of the people, but their orga- 
nization is still peculiar :— 


** The ataman (locum tenens) holding 
the grade of lieutenant-general, is the 
military and civil head of the govern- 
ment, and at the same time the presi- 
dent of the various tribunals of the capi- 
tal. The functions of vice-president 
having been conferred, since 1841, on 
the general of the staff before mention- 
ed, the latter is, in fact, the sole influen- 
tial authority in the country. 

**The province of the Don Cossacks 
is divided into seven civil and four mili- 
tary districts ; the courts are similar to 
those of the other governments. 

““The army amounts at present to 
fifty-four regiments, of 850 men each 
(not including the two regiments of the 
empire and the grand aes and seven 
companies of artillery, having each 
eight pieces of cannon. In 1840, there 
were twenty-eight regiments in active 
service, fifteen of them in the Caucasus, 
with three companies of artillery. At 
the same time, nine other regiments were 
under orders to march for the lines of 
the Kouban.”—(p. 145.) 


The Don Cossacks are divided into 
four classes:—Ist, the aristocracy, 
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founded by the Emperor Paul; 2nd, the 
free Cossacks; 3rd, the merchants ; 
and, 4th, the slaves ; amounting in all to 
about 600,000. All the horse soldiers 
are taken from the second class, which 
indeed comprises the mass of the po- 
pulation. Up to 184!, their polity 
had this remarkable peculiarity, that 
their whole territory was one com- 
mon domain, without any individual 
ownership. The government, after 
many vain attempts, has at length 
succeeded in dividing the lands, giving 
so much to each family, and an allow- 
ance for slaves, This arrangement is 
likely to complete the overthrow of 
the Cossack institutions. The peasants 
are indeed free, but when their lands 
are absorbed by the wealthy, as, no 
doubt, they soon will be, they will sink 
to the grade of slaves; serfdom will 
then become fixed law, and the Rus- 
sian principle of unity will have assi- 
milated their once singular country to 
the other provinces of the empire. 

It has been attempted to introduce 
Merino sheep into the steppes of the 
Don, and with some success ; but they 
seem to require too much care ever to 
prove, on a large scale, a source of 
profit to the Cossacks. Agriculture 
is, as we have said, but imperfectly at- 
tended to; but the cultivation of the 
vine has been long established amongst 
them, in the southern regions of the 
Don and of the Axai. The Don wine 
is sparkling, not equal to champagne, 
but good, and much used in Russia. 
Horse-rearing, for which their plains 
are so well adapted, is their main, 
almost their solitary, trade. Count 
Platoff’s studs are the most celebrated: 
they are of the trans-Kouban race, 
crossed by Persian and Khivian horses, 
procured by the late count, during the 
Persian war of 1796. They have 
also good cavalry horses, of the Tar- 
tar and Kalmuck breeds. The per- 
sons in charge of the herds are usually 
Kalmucks: about one hundred horses 
are kept by one family, five hundred 
by three, a thousand by five, and so 
on; but, except a few great proprie- 
tors, the Cossacks in general allow 
their herds to wander without super- 
intendence. These horses never enter 
a stable: “summer and winter they 
are in the open air, and must procure 
their own food, for which they have 
often to strive against the snow.” It 
is obvious how well such hardy train- 
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ing must fit them for campaigns. No- 
thing is easier than to break them in: 


** The horse selected is caught with 
a noose ; heis saddled and bridled; the 
rider mounts him, and he is allowed to 
gallop over the steppe, until he falls 
exhausted. From that moment he is 
almost perfectly tamed, and may be 
used without damage.” 


M. de Hell adds, that he rode a 
mare, thus broken in, in one of his 
longest equestrian journeys, and that, 
though six days before his departure, 
she was completely free, he never had 
a more docile animal. 

The origin of the Cossacks is un- 
known, and has long been the subject 
of antiquarian controversies. It is ge- 
nerally held that people and name are 
derived from Kassachia, mentioned by 
a writer of the ninth century as a 
province in the neighbourhood of the 
Caucasus ; but of this Kassachia no- 
thing is known; and, while the name 
occurs only in the ninth century, our 
Cossacks did not appear for four hun- 
dred years afterwards. There is great 
reason to believe that the term Cos- 
sack is of Tartar origin, and means 
adventurer. The Cossacks themselves 
regard the name as of no historical 
significance, but only as a designation 
given them’in former times. As now, 
and, so far as we know of, as ever 
used, the word Cossack describes a 
nomade people, living under a peculiar 
military organization ; and is thus ap- 
plied not only to the Don Cossacks, 
but to Turcoman and Kalmuck tribes 
in the neighbourhood of the Caspian, 
while in Bessarabia, a medley of gip- 
sies and other people are called the 
Cossacks of the Dneistr. In regard 
to the Don Cossacks, the most ancient 
and most important of all the tribes 
who have ever borne the name, they 
became first known in history in the 
thirteenth century, on the dismember- 
ment of the Tartar empire; in the 
reign of Ivan IV., they put themselves 
under the protection of Russia, and 
since that period their history has been 
blended with that of the empire. They 
differ from the mountaineers of the 
Caucasus in physiological character- 
istics, and from the Circassians in lan- 

e, in religion, and in the well- 
marked fact, that while the Circassians 
show great skill in manufactures, the 
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Cossacks have no liking for any em- 
pees of the kind. They are, pro- 
ably, of the Sclavonic stock, mingled 
with Circassian and other bloods ; and 
this intermixture, together with their 
republican institutions, may have im- 
ted to them the national and intel- 
ectual vigour by which, as compared 
to their neighbours, they have been 
and are distinguished. Catherine II. 
determined to remodel their organiza- 
tion, with the object of their being 
incorporated with her people; but, 
though her plans have been constantly 
pursued, it is only at the present hour 
that they are in course of being accom- 
plished. Every interference, however, 
with their rights and usages, has been 
in a very high degree unpopular; and 
had Napoleon only sent emissaries to 
the Don, with promises to re-establish 
amongst the people there their ances- 
tral constitution, the issue of the cam- 
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Havine visited the greater number of 
the German States, I am now on my 
way to Munich, the great focus of 
German art. But this art being deeply 
impressed with reminiscences of the 
past, I must, before proceeding hither, 
give you, according to my promise, a 
sketch of the forms in which it existed 
among the Teutonic nations at the 
close of the middle ages—an epoch to 
which the studies and tastes of their 
descendants so decidedly revert at the 
present day. 

This morning, on descending the last 
slope of the Alb, I entered Ulm, a city 
which played an important part in the 
civil wars of Germany, and is stamped 
upon our memories as the scene of one 
of the most brilliant exploits of the 
empire. Its cathedral, one of the latest 
productions of the art of the middle 
ages, is built of brick, like the houses 
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paign of 1812 might have been wholly 
fiiferent. The Count Platoff of that 
brilliant period, was the last Hettman, 
or Ataman of the Cossacks; and on 
his death, and under the pretence of 
rewarding the nation for its services, 
the functions of the station were sup- 
pressed, while the title was conferred 
on the heir apparent. 

We have been led to dwell upon the 
subject of the Cossacks a little longer 
than we contemplated, and cannot, at 
least at present, journey on with our 
travellers into other regions as full of 
interest as those we have only in part 
described. We commend their book 
to our readers, with a perfect confi- 
dence that it will be found entertain- 
ing and full of information. We have 
not seen it in the French, but are dis- 
posed to think that it loses neither 
grace nor vigour in its English 
dress. 


CATHEDRAL OF ULM.* 


which shelter themselves under its gi- 
gantic sides. But this material, which 
in ordinary dwellings appears mean, 
produces quite an opposite effect in 
this immense edifice—it more striking] 

displays the power and skill put forth 
in its construction, When art fashions 
enormous piles of stone into monu- 
ments which imitate those of nature, 
we look upon it as an effort of won- 
drous power; but when this same art 
transforms the clay which we trample 
under foot into a colossal monument 
of elegance and majesty, such as the 
Cathedral before me, it appears little 
short of a miracle of supernatural in- 
telligence ; and it is impossible not to 
turn with something of regret to those 
times when men, now consigned to idle 
inactivity by frigid doubt, could raise 
structures out of the sand cast by the 
waves upon the shore, which rival in 
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their majestic height even the dazzling 
snow-peaks of those stupendous moun- 
tains of Switzerland which I so lately 
visited with you, my friends. 

The architect of the Cathedral of 
Ulm has given a front of stone to his 
church of brick; and in order to se- 
eure all possible richness to this facade, 
without producing a disagreeable con- 
trast with the rest of the building, he 
has covered it from top to bottom with 
mouldings of the most perfect elegance. 
The eye can scarce follow to their en- 
tire height these bold lines, which seem 
to add to the elevation of the building. 
A single tower composes the entire 
front ; and although it has stopped at 
two-thirds of its projected height, its 
effect is still very imposing. The porch 
is recessed in its base, and is orna- 
mented with gothic bas-reliefs of the 
most singular and naive designs. In 
the interior, we enter first a vast por- 
tico, which supports the organ-loft, 
and looks like a second veil hung be- 
fore the majesty of the sanctuary ; but 
80 soon as we advance under the co- 
lumns of this great compartment, we 
behold within the noble frame-work 
which they form, one of the most mag- 
nificent temples ever designed by Chris- 
tian art. 

Three aisles occupy its whole breadth. 
The nave is supported by gigantic co- 
lumns, above which are pierced loft 
windows. The profusion of light dif- 
fused by these throughout the elevated 
region of the vault, increases its appa- 
rent distance from the eye, and it may 
be said that the clouds themselves seem 
to canopy this noble temple. Columns 
as lofty as the piers of the nave, and, 
despite their immense size, slender as 
the palm-tree, support and divide the 
lateral aisles. Exquisite ornaments, 
of such infinite variety that their forms 
are never repeated, expand around 
the great piers; on their shafts, here 
and there, project heads and flowers, 
which bend with movements of grace 
altogether undefinable. An elegant 
baptistry, almost lost in a space with- 
out limit, displays its semicircular form, 
sculptured with all the taste, so full of 
sentiment, which in every country 
marks the transition of style from the 
Gothic to the Renaissance. Thus this 
edifice, the size of which is colossal, 
and its exterior even heavy from its 
massiveness, abounds with details of 
inconceivable delicacy. The whole 
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magic of the building lies in this con- 
trast, continued and reproduced at 
every step. 

The pulpit is unique of its kind. 
Those commonly seen are covered with 
a canopy of wood, with which art has 
had nothing to do. The most beauti- 
ful, which are those of Flanders, are 
carved with a good deal of imagination, 
but in very doubtful taste. Generally 
they represent a corner of the Garden 
of Eden, where, amidst the growing 
forms of visible nature, the voice of 
God descends upon the head of the 
first man, through the first foliage of 
the vegetable creation. But these in- 
genious productions never bear any 
close relation to the ancient edifices 
which they adorn ; heavy folds of dra- 
pery intermingle with the branches, and 
overwhelm them with a cumbrous 
weight of splendour, which betrays at 
once the false taste of the 17th cen. 
tury. The pulpit of Ulm, on the con- 
trary, is of the same age and style as 
the rest of the edifice; it is surmounted 
by a gothic cap, the point of which mea- 
sures the entire height of the church, 
and is lost in the vaulted roof, like a 
celestial flame remounting to its source. 
This immense pinnacle is of the most 
elaborate workmanship. The princi- 
pal motive of its decoration is a little 
staircase, which winds through an 
arbour of trefoils, decreasing as it 
ascends. If it were by any means 
possible to reach this insulated stair- 
ease, a child could not stand upon the 
lowest step, although it is the least 
narrow. For what purpose, then, does 
it serve? Is it to be believed that the 
architect had no motive in thus sus- 
pending it over the head of the preach- 
er? May it not be that he prepared 
this path all covered with flowers for 
the messengers of the divine will, and 
appropriated this portion of his church 
for the little feet of the angels, who 
descended at the voice of the preacher, 
and thence hovered over the heads of 
the people. 

Before we pass the grate of the choir, 
we find at the left corner a similar 
idea reproduced, in a still richer and 
more complete manner, in a tabernacle 
which merits great attention. Two 
little flights of stairs, leading to a niche 
destined to contain the Host—this is 
the whole monument. But how de- 
scribe the way in which it is treated— 
how express the effect produced by its 
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ornaments, which shoot upwards like 
a brilliant rocket from the pavement, 
even to the summit of the Cathedral. 

This architectural bijou is not the 
work of the architect of the church— 
it is attributed to Adam Kraft. Who 
is this Adam Kraft? you will ask. His 
name, not to be found in any French 
biography, may, however, be read on 
some admirable bas-reliefs inGermany. 
He who bore this name, unknown to 
us, but glorified on the other side of 
the Rhine, was a modest artist, who, 
like all his cotemporaries, called him- 
self mason and stone-cutter, was born 
no one knows in what year, adorned 
Nuremberg with master-works at the 
end of the fifteenth century, and was 
left by the nobles of his native city to 
die in misery, in the hospital of Schwa- 
bach, at the beginning of the sixteenth. 
He was a great sculptor—indubitably 
the greatest of his nation—having 
moulded in stone, as Albert Durer 
has traced on canvas, the ideal of the 
genius of ancient Germany. 

The principal work of this mason is 
the tabernacle of St. Lawrence. I 
shall tell you of its wonders if I ever 
visit Nuremberg. Now I will speak 
only of the tabernacle of Ulm, which 
is sufficient to give the highest idea of 
its author. The architecture of this 
little gem is unrivalled in its airy ele- 
gance—is all pierced work—in design 
so flexible, in tracery so profuse, as to 
indicate at once the hand of a sculptor, 
rather than that of an architect. It 
needed the purest taste to proportion 
this lofty marble spiral, surrounded by 
a thousand open parapets, to the nar- 
row base on which it rests. But, what 
is still more extraordinary, are the 
small statues to which, here and there, 
the trefoils and pinnacles give place, 
and which appear like the fragile inha- 
bitants of this delicate abode. The 
train of figures is uninterrupted from 
the highest point of the spires to the 
last step of the stairs which support 
them. The eye follows this pious 
assemblage even to the heavens, where 
it is lost. The most striking feature 
of these statuettes is their expression. 
They are so profoundly Christian, 
they necessarily convey to the spec- 
tator the faith they breathe—they 
make him think on God, before they 
allow him to think of art. Is not this 
the triumph of art itself? When we 
have time to analyse the execution, we 
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discover in it the impress of the most 
earnest, elegant, and patient labour. 
The little heads of these little figures 
are modelled with scrupulous care. 
Holbein, who is the successor and the 
heir of the whole generation to which 
Adam Kraft belongs, has not a finer 
or more vigorously truthful touch. 
Agreeably to the practice of the Go- 
thic school, the draperies are treated 
more soberly than the figures, in order 
to give to these latter all due impor- 
tance, and to add yet more to their 
austerity. 

What shall I say of the distribution 
of these statues? What art in the 
arrangement of those placed between 
the pillars of the side balustrades ! 
Along the whole flight of stairs figures 
of monks read attentively the sacred 
books which contain the traditions of 
the church — at the angles of the 
stairs, as a place of more importance, 
bishops stand in meditative attitudes ; 
they are already conversant with the 
works studied by the monks, and com- 
mune more upon futurity with their 
own souls. This division typifies the 
hierarchy of the church terrestrial. 
The hand-rail, which is carried above 
these figures, is formed by saints at 
rest, and of the poor among the faith- 
ful who, at the close of day, repose 
upon the faith of the divine word. The 
sleep of the just which seals their eye- 
lids, imparts a blessed tranquillity to 
their figures ; some still hold the staff 
with which they have made the long 
pilgrimage of life, and which rests 
near them at the door of the holy taber- 
nacle. This is the type of the equalit 
of the church celestial. In this small 
space, therefore, the artist has pre- 
sented to us, without apparent effort, 
and with the greatest simplicity, at 
once, the institution as well as the dog- 
ma of Christianity. It is rarely, ex- 
cept in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, that art has known how to 
awaken the deepest feelings without 
the aid of ostentatious splendour. In 
the sixteenth, Paganism had already 
made its way into the hearts of the 
most religious. Jupiter Tonans reign- 
ed in the calmest imaginations. What 
thought had gained in brilliancy, it 
had lost in sentiment—the line had 
more movement, but less character— 
there was more actual beauty, but less 
of the life which irradiates the depths 
of the human soul. It is probable I 
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shall have frequently to recur to this 
observation, so fertile in consequences. 
I am in acountry where the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries are exalted 
above all; it is by evoking the memo- 
ries of this period, the cotemporary 
artists of Germany hope to throw open 
the portals of the future to the rising 
genius of their country. 

There are, besides, other master- 
works of the same period here. “The 
choir, to which the absence of side- 
chapels gives a greater severity, is 
lighted by a few lofty windows opened 
at the end of the apsis. The design of 
the stained glass which adorns them is 
in perfect harmony with the rest of 
the edifice ; the figures are framed in 
architectural ornaments of surpassing 
richness. The light in passing through 
this glass receives the warmest tints, 
and this light sombre, yet ardent, falls 
upon the stalls, and shews to the great- 
est advantage their rich browns and 
precious carvings. Wood yields to 
the chisel more easily than stone ; it 
may be that its extreme facility of exe- 
cution is the cause of that disdain 
always manifested by certain schools 
for a material, which does not offer 
sufficient resistance to stimulate ge- 
nius, or to perpetuate its impress. Yet 
among the Greeks, as well as modern 
nations, wood has been highly esteemed 
in sacerdotal epochs, and by religious 
artists. It would even appear to have 
influenced in a special manner the 
form of private dwellings and public 
monuments,as well those of the middle 
ages as of antiquity. I must now in- 
troduce to you a sculptor still less 
known but not less inspired than Adam 
Kraft, who confided to this fragile 
material the purest and most delicate 
forms. His name is George Surian. 
All I can tell you of him is, that he 
was born at Ulm, begun to carve the 
stalls of the cathedral in 1460, termi- 
nated his labour, which is signed and 
dated, in 1467, introduced his own 
portrait and that of his wife, and that 
they must have been one of the hand- 
somest couples in the whole Christian 
world. The head of the artist, full of 
nobleness and thought, had the aqui- 
line form, which is the general type of 
the most beautiful oriental races, and 
in Europe ordinarily marks men born 
to command by their talents or their 
character. His wife also shews the 
noble organization which assimilates 
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her to him but besides this, in the 
delicate and rather lengthened outline 
of her physiognomy and in the elegance 
of all her proportions, there is a par- 
ticular grace of which I fancy I can 
see the traces in the works of her 
husband. With his young and beauti- 
ful wife, whose features he has con- 
tinually re-produced, with the feeling 
for art which animated him, was the 
artist happy? I believeit, sincehe is 
unknown. The memory of man has 
no echo, save for sorrow. It is thus 
she composes history with the remem- 
brance of the crimes and miseries 
which have desolated the earth. But 
whilst the storms which she registers 
burst over society, how many are the 
hearts and souls who seek the infinite 
in a life more calm and secure. Why 
are these forgotten, and names alone 
recorded, which are great only by agi- 
tating and staining the earth with the 
blood of her children? 

At Antwerp I had seen carvings in 
wood of the greatest interest ; most of 
the churches of Belgium contain, be- 
sides their beautiful pulpits, confes- 
sionals, which are adorned with statues 
and medallions, in which the human 
form is treated in an elevated style. 
But I had no idea of such perfection 
as is displayed in the stalls of the ca- 
thedralof Ulm. The subject of their 
decoration is, to say the least, as origi- 
nal as the execution is remarkable. To 
adorn the seats of the chancel of his 
native town, George Surlan has com- 
posed a biography of illustrious men 
and women, mingling in this sort of 
apothesis the illustrious names of Pa- 
ganism with those of Christianity with 
a naiveté, I should be inclined to take 
seriously, and which was not only an in- 
dication of the advent of the renaissance, 
but also the expression of supremacy 
which Catholicism sought to extend 
over anterior epochs, as well as over 
generations to come. The artist first 
made two divisions in his work ; at the 
right, on entering, he has placed the 
women, at the left, the men. In each 
of these two divisions he has arranged 
three successive stages. The lowest, 
in front of the stalls, destined to great 
names of Pagan history; the second, at 
the back of the stalls, to those of the 
Bible; the highest, on the canopy which 
covers them, consecrated to subjects 
from the New Testament. They are, 
in fact, like three steps in the progress 
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of humanity. The charming faces 
sculptured on the right wall must have 
caused more than one distraction in 
the thoughts of the canons placed under 
the fire of their eyes. In the front 
part of the stalls there are busts of the 
Sibyls in different costumes. One 
wears the high Brabangon cap; ano- 
ther the long tresses of Germany; one 
the Jewish veil, whilst another displays 
the head-dress of Italy. .At the back 
are medallions, which represent those 
eat women who astonished the He- 
rew people by the grandeur of their 
enthusiasm or their courage. Finally, 
on the canopy, surrounded by ara- 
besques and open work, are half-length 
figures of saints and martyrs bearing 
their palms and crowns—enchanting 
beauties, who no doubt had disarmed 
the cruelty of their executioners, if 
nature had been as complaisant to them 
asart. Each of these figures has a 
peculiar and appropriate mpueane 
grace is the privilege of all, but there 
are among them some, whose smile has 
a purity all Christian, whose eyes seem 
to drop celestial dew. 
On the men’s side of the choir, 
George Surlan has carved on the first 
stage the Pagan philosophers. He 


begins with Pythagoras, playing on the 
guitar, in allusion, no doubt, to the 
mystic harmonies of numbers and 
spheres upon which this sage founded 


his whole system. Then we have So- 
crates, but not a likeness, no bust of 
him having then been discovered. Next 


to him, Cicero, who wears a turban, 
his hand buried in his long beard. Then 


Terence, who resembles the Christ 
crowned with thorns by Guido; then 
Quintilian, Seneca, and others. After 


the philosophers, and near the door, 
the artist has placed his own portrait ; 


that of his wife occupies a correspond- 
ing place among the Sibyls. At the 
backs of the stalls which cover the left 
wall, he has placed medallions of the 
prophets; the apostles occupy the ca- 
nopy. The women’s side is certainly 


to be preferred to that of the men, at 


which he commenced his !abour, and 
on which he may be said to have first 
tried his skill. I must, however, con- 
fess I have never seen within the circle 
of modern sculpture any work of stone 
or marble more endowed with immor- 


tality than these efforts in wood, and 
I dare to compare them, the female 
heads especially, with what antiquity 
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est, but of her most graceful works. 
After satisfying myself with a view 
of this temple, I hastened to ascend its 
tower. It is only by examining the 
construction we can comprehend the 
plan of an edifice. Moreover, the view 
which we command from the top is not 


the least of the pleasures which the 
buildings of the middle ages bestow. 
In the middle of confined dwelling- 
houses, and the common perspectives 
of cities, the cathedral seems to raise 
its lofty head to give us the liberty of 
ranging over vast spaces, of enjoying 
the plenitude of the earth and of the 
heaven—an image of the infinite scope 
opened by religion to the human soul. 

Generally when, we first see a pic- 
ture, we turn at once to find the name 
inscribed upon it ; but we are tardy in 
paying the same honour to the archi- 
tect. It would seem as if we fancied 
that those grand temples which cover 
the ground with their vast founda- 
tions, have cost no trouble, and have 
sprung out of the earth of themselves. 
In truth, it is only after earnest study 
of the arts, that we begin to perceive 
an individual character in these impos- 
ing masses. I was so fortunate as to 
find, underneath a complete plan of 
the cathedral of Ulm, in the sacristy, 
the name of the architect, Ensiger, 
who lived in the middle of the four- 
teenth century. In ascending the steps 
of the tower, I religiously followed out 


his idea, the whole of which I had just 
traced on the paper. By degrees, as 


I mounted, I perceived that the archi- 
tectural design became more delicate, 
more capricious, and morerich. The 
spire with which the artist had intend- 
ed to finish his tower, was a miracle of 


lightness and iracery. I could fancy 


I saw him standing on his enormous 
accumulation of bricks, disembarras- 
sing himself by degrees of their weight, 
giving free play to his imagination, 
and indemnifying himself for the un- 
avoidable heaviness of the base by the 
florid richness of the summit, increas- 


ing at every step. When I reached 
the top, and discovered the immense 
plain stretching out on every side, I 
comprehended at once how, thrown as 
he was, into a country without moun- 
tains and without quarries, he had 
been constrained to dispense with 
nature's assistance, and to create for 
himself not only the lines, but even the 
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material of his monument. I could 
appreciate then the influence which 
the mere materials must exercise over 
the constructions of man, in despite of 
his genius. Amid the monotonous 
scenery of the vast panorama which 
lay under my eyes, a few interesting 
points stood out. Towards the north, 
on the slope of a hill, I was shown the 
abbey of Elchingen, at the foot of 
which Marshal Ney gained a victory 
and adukedom. ‘To the south lies the 
palace of Mechilsberg, a severe-looking 
building, which belongs to the King of 
Wurtemberg. To the east, with the 
help of a glass, I distinguished, in the 
direction of Lake Constance, the 
heights of Hohenstanfen, whence de- 
scended a whole race of emperors. In 
other days, when I traversed the Lake 
of the Four Cantons, the donjon which 
had witnessed the birth of the house of 
Habsbourgh, was pointed out to me on 
the shore of the Gulf of Kussnacht. 
Strange that these two great families, 
the most powerful which have governed 
Germany and the world, should have 
sprung om the borders of these two 
lakes, and the foot of these grand 
mountains. Their ambition was kindled 
on the spot where the most aspiring 
has been extinguished! Animated by 
the energy they drew from the virgin 
bosom of this wild nature, those indo- 
mitable beings went forth to unfold in 
the face of God designs which con- 
founded with amazement and fear, men 
bred up in the heavy and enervating 
air of cities. 


I read upon the platform of this un- 
finished tower an inscription, which 
tells that, in the year 1492, the Em- 
peror Maximilian inspected the cathe- 
dral from top to bottom, when it had 


scarce reached its present elevation. 


This prince, whom Goéthe has so well 
represented in his “Geetz von Berlichin- 
gen,” opened a new era in Germany: 
it was he who restored to the empire 
some of that unity, of which the feudal 
system had by degrees relaxed all the 


springs; it was he who transmitted to 


Charles V. those vast plans of univer- 


sal domination for which the latter has 
received all the glory. Like his grand- 
son, Maximilian passed his life in con- 
tinual agitations, in journies without 
end from one extremity to another of 


his vast possessions, seeing with his 
own eyes, watching every where the 
progress of the arts, the administration 
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of the laws, and the immense affairs ot 
his people, carrying on at the same 
time an almost continual war in Flan- 
ders and Italy, and forming, even in 
the infancy of the prosperity of the 
house of Austria, projects even more 
audacious than all the great success of 
this family has given birth to in after 
times. His reign marks the zenith of 
ancient German art: it witnessed the 
glory of Hemling in the Low Coun- 
tries, of Albert Durer, Adam Kraft, and 
Peter Visher, in Franconia. The cathe- 
dral of Ulm, begun towards the middle 
of the fourteenth century, remained 
unfinished at the end of the fifteenth, 
At this period it was that Maximilian, 
standing upon its summit, threw a 
sovereign eye over the provinces of 
Swabia, where he had re-established 
with so much care the supreme autho- 
rity of the empire. On beholding those 
immense and tranquil plains spread 
out at his feet, he, no doubt, proudly 
thought on the dream of his life, and 
figured to himself that in a near future 
the whole empire of Germany, sub- 
missive to one law, subject to one will, 
should irrevocably bow the head be- 
neath the yoke of imperial majesty. 
Yet, before his death, he had heard 
the name of Luther, at whose eloquent 
voice the revivified chimera of the 
Holy Roman Empire was strangled in 
its birth, and despite the omnipotence 
of his successor, this beautiful cathe- 
dral, which catholicism had raised at 
such expense, was invaded and con- 
quered by the new heresy. Luther, 


who divided the empire, reigns to-day 


where Maximilian dreamed of its con- 
sulidation. Scarcely had the portals 
been thrown open, when the Reforma- 
tion seized upon them, and still it keeps 


them shut. The deity of the temple 
has departed out of a seek him 


still in the plaees he has abandoned ? 
Pilgrims who seek the remains of art, 
alone ask to visit it; but itis not to 
adore God, but to admire the genius 
of man, they pass over this deserted 


threshold. One day in the week, it 


is true, the crowd still come to pray in 


the lofty nave; but they kneel before 
an empty tabernacle—they no longer 
see a cloud of ineense float through the 
vaulted roof. But one object in the 
church corresponds still with the wor- 


ship professed in it—the cold slabs of 
stone which cover the tombs of their 
ancestors. 
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LAYS OF MANY LANDS. 


Che Phantom Hhtyp. 


(®ROM THE GERMAN.) 


I. 

The clouds are dark, and the winds are wailing ; 
The sky is deserted of moon and star. 

It is the hour when The Ship goeth sailing 
Along the dusk ocean fast and far. 

That lone Ship, steered by a viewless hand, 
And pauseless on her path, 

No storm shall wreck; she shall reach the strand 
Unharmed by the elements’ wrath. 


II. 


Far out in the offing, where, on the billows, 
The winds are dumb, and the stilled air dies, 
Arises a barren rock, and pillows 
Its naked head amid burning skies. 
There nothing bloometh of green or soft ; 
No blithe bird nestles there ; 
The eagle alone, from his throne aloft, 
Reigns over a desart bare. 


Ill. 


Yet, there sleeps He who was Europe’s Lord, 
Her King, her Hero, her Man of Doom,* 
And his head-gear, golden sceptre, and sword, 
Lie noteless on his forsaken tomb. 

No voice bewails the Illustrious Dead ; 
It is silentless all and Dearth, 

It is ghastly Gloom round the last low bed 
Of the mightiest spirit of Earth! 


IV. 


And the moons roll round, and the seasons duly, 
And stark the Emperor lieth alway, 
Till again in its course refalleth newly 
The stormful night of the Fifth of May. 
Amiddle that black and dolorous night 
He passed from this world of strife, 
And, when it returns, in the swift year’s flight, 
He awakes for a while to Life. 


Ve 
And now, as the conquered gale is dying, 
The Ship approaches in phantom-show, 
A spectre-flag at her mast-head flying 
Of golden bees on a field of snow. 


* It is matter of history, that Napoleon frequently designated himself ‘ LZ’ homme 
du destin.” 
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And the King embarks, in the moonlight blue, 


And away she hies as a bird, 
Without a pilot, without a crew, 
And with sails all wind-unstirred. 


vi. 


He paces her deck, that Hero of story, 


And looks abroad through the desert night. 
His thoughts fly back to his years of glory ; 
His eyes rekindle with living light. 
And on She speeds to the ancient shore 
Of History and Romance— 
And the Hero’s heart leaps up once more— 


He knows his belovéd France! 


VI. 
Again he treadeth her soil, which trembles 
Beneath the feet of the Genius of War ; 
But, how changed seems all! The land resembles 
‘The wreck, the shell of a burnt-out star! 
He seeketh her cities, but findeth none— 
He looks for her armies in vain— 
They flourished, they lived, but under the sun 
Of his resplendent reign ! 


Vill. 
He seeks the Throne that he won by Conquest— 
’Tis trod into dust with the things that were. 
France knows it no more! Yet still hath he one quest— 
The Father looks round for his Royal Heir— 
He calls aloud for the Boy whose birth 
Was hailed as the Hope of the Age— 
Alas! his life is outblotted from Earth, 
His name from History’s page! 


IX. 
‘ All, all are gone!” cries the Desolate-hearted— 
** My glory, my people, my son, my crown! 
Oh, how are the days of my power departed! 
How lost is the nation I raised to renown! 
My house and my hopes alike lie prone 
In an all-engulphing Grave— 
A slave sits now upon Casar’s throne, 
And Cesar hath sunk toa slave!” 


Wilhelm Cell. 
(FROM THE SWISS.) 


I. 
‘«‘ Father! what path is it here thou explorest ? 
Why since the midnight thus roam we the forest ?”— 
—* Hush, foolish boy! Need I teach thee that none rise 
Earlier than they who would hunt before sunrise ?” 


I. 


* Father, my father !—thou raisest my wonder ! 
Sprang not a stag from the green thicket yonder ?”— 
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—‘ Silence, my son! Let the stag seek his cover— 
Other prey chase I ere morning be over !”” 


It. 


« Look, father, look! The copse is now so narrow ! 
O! what a mark were yon fawn for thine arrow!”— 
— Boy, thou yet knowest me not! Let the fawn pass! 
Better blood drinketh mine arrow ere dawn pass!” 


iv. 


« Father, glance round thee! Glance upward, O, father ! 
Rain-drops fall heavy, and thunder-clouds gather !"”— 

—* Son! amid earthquake, and thunder, and lightning, 
Learn thou to stand with a hope ever brightening !” 


v. 
«‘ Look, my dear father! Herr Percy, the Bailey! 
Rides he not hitherward bravely and gaily ?”— 


—‘ Ha! the grand villain! . .. Now, caitiff Herr Percy, 
Bless the good Gop if He shew thy soul mercy !” 


vI. 

«* Heavens, father !—see! The sharp shaft lies imbedded 
Deep in the breast of the man we all dreaded !”"— 

—‘* Man, my son? All are not Men whom we call so— 
This was—a Blood-hound, and Spaniel-whelp also!” 


Che Deliherance of Count Guarinos. 


(FROM THE SPANISH.) 


Ill fared ye, gallant Frenchmen, on Roncesvalles’ plain! 

There your Emperor lost his glory, and his Paladins* were slain, 
And Admiral Count Guarinos was captured in the fight ; 

Seven Moorish Monarchs all made prize of that renownéd Knight, 
Seven Moorish Monarchs all cast lots for that redoubted Knight, 
And the winner was a mighty King; Marlétez was he hight. 

Him valued more Marlétez than all Arabia’s wealth, 

And thus he blandly spake him, “ To Don Guarinos health ! 

By Allah, valiant Knight, but in bonds thou must not pine! 
Become a Moslem of the Moors, and all I have is thine. 

My daughters twain, O Pride of Spain! shall own thee Lord for life, 
And one shall weave thee shawls and shoon, and one shall be thy wife ; 
And as a marriage-dower that may be worthy them and thee, 
Chuse thou the richest lands and towns in all Alarabee.” 

But Count Guarinos answered, “ Now, Gop’s protecting grace 
And the Holy Virgin save me from apostacy so base! 

I worship Christ my Saviour, and curse thy false Mahound ; 
Moreo’er, I have a bride in France, to whom I hold me bound.”— 
Thereon the King waxed wroth, and he had Guarinos cast 

Down deep into a dungeon, and chained with fetters fast, 

Seven hundred weight of iron, which left him ill at ease, 

While slimy stagnant waters rose up ayond his knees. 

Thence thrice a year for sport and cheer to the Paynim rabble-rout 
With buffetings and mocking taunts his captor dragged him out, 


* The twelve peers of France. 
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And the days whereon this noble Knight must brook such bitter scorn 
Were Christmas-feast, and Whitsuntide, and the holy Easter morn. 


A weary time, a dreary time, I wot, was his alway, 

Till after five long years rose bright San Juan’s festal Day, 

When the Moslem people strew the ways with myrtle boughs and leaves, 
But the Christians all with cypress, as the greenest tree that grieves. 
There was tilting from the morning dawn among the Moorish train, 
And King Marlotez reared aloft a target on the plain ; 

A blank round glittering shield it was, like the sun amid the skies, 
And whoso struck it down to earth he won the Victor’s prize. 

But no skilled hand in all the land might speed a shaft so far— 

‘* As well have aimed,” they all exclaimed, “ at Mihr, the morning-star |” 
Hereat was roused Marlétez’ wrath—he started to his feet— 

No child, he swore, should suckle more, no man buy bread to eat, 
There should be fear afar and near, there should be dool and dearth, 
Until some warrior’s arm laid low the target on the earth. 

The tumult and the shouting reached at last Guarinos’ ear— 

** How now!” he cried, “‘ Comes Christmas-tide so early in the year ? 
Or doth Marlétez’s daughter wed some Bey of high degree, 

Some Arab Lord ?—a meeter spouse than once she missed in me— 
O, help me Christ and Mary now! My soul is sore distrest ! 

Would Gop in Heaven I might but learn at once the worst or best !” 
This heard the Moorish gaoler, who stood on ward outside, 

And thus he spake, * In June, I trow, falls not thy Christmas-tide, 
Nor doth Marlétez’ daughter wed a Bey of high degree, 

Or find in Alarabian Lord the spouse she missed in thee. 

This day hath King Marlétez reared a target-shield on high, 

And infant may not suckle breast, nor man get bread to buy, 

There shall be fear afar and near, there shall be dool and dearth, 
Until some skilful marksman bring that target down to earth.” 

Then groaned the brave Guarinos, and he struck his brow, and cried— 
*“*O! might I mount my fiery steed, so long to me denied, 

And might I don my cuirass bright, and couch my lance again, 

Full soon, I ween, that shield should roll on Roncesvalles’ plain !” 

*“ Now, sooth to speak,” the gaoler said, “a Knight in soul thou art! 
But five long years of durance vile have lost thee hand and heart. 
Thine arm is weak, thy face is wari; Death's mist already dims 

Thy sunken eye, and thine irons lie like mountains on thy limbs. 
Yet, since thou wilt,—behold! I bear thy cartel to the king— 
Perchance he may invite thee yet within the tourney-ring |” 


Then away the gaoler hastens, and at Marlétez’ knee 

Down-bending low, he speaketh so,—‘ O, Sun of Arabee, 

O, Star of Spain, long last thy reign! My captive craves a boon— 

He lies, thou knowest, in iron bands now many a weary moon ; 

Yet, an’ thou grant him,—thus he vaunts,—his cuirass, lance, and steed, 
Yon glittering shield anon shall roll o’erthrown upon the mead!"” 

With jeering laugh Marlétez to this made loud reply— 

“‘ By Allah, that is gallant, now! I fain would see him try! 

Go, thou, and give him all he asks, but in sooth it doubts me much 

If in lieu of wielding lance he come not leaning on his crutch !” 

The steed was sought, the cuirass brought; Guarinos grasped his lance— 
‘‘ Now, Gop and Mary aid me for the name and fame of France!” 

So saying, and so praying, he dashed amid the throng, 

Marl6tez marvelling much the while to see him still so strong. 

He sped his sharp lance upward, and the target, cloven in twain, 

Came down with clangorous clash; and fell on either side the plain. 
Then on the horde of Moors with sword outdrawn he fiercely rushed, 
And some he slew, and othersome his charger trod and crushed. 
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It was a sight to see, how, with more than giant might, 

He smote them down by hundreds, or drave them far in flight. 

Then galloped he away, away, o'er the country far and fast, 

And left Marlétez gazing, with wonder all aghast. 

Now, thus did Count Guarinos escape from bonds and bale, 

And much was France rejoiced to see her Knight of Knights one more. 
I have penned, perchance, in too rude rhymes, this world-renownéd tale, 
But all the events therein, I trow, ye have heard of oft before. 


Olwen Reillp: a Been. 


(FROM THE IRISH.) 


I 


Oh! lay aside the flax, and put away the wheel, 
And sing with me, but not in gladness— 

The heart that’s in my breast is like to break with sadness— 
Gop, Gop alone knows what I feel ! 


Il. 


There’s a lone, a vacant place beside the cheerless hearth, 
A spot my eyes are straining after— 

Oh! never more from thence will ring my boy’s light laughter, 
The outgushing of his young heart’s mirth! 


{Il. 


No more will his hands clasp the cross before the shrine 
Of Christ’s immaculate Virgin Mother! 

Never, oh! never more will he pour forth another 
Prayer for himself, or me, or mine ! 


IV. 


The young men on the mountain sides will miss—miss long, 
The fleetest hurler of their number. 

Powerless, alas! to-night in Death’s unbroken slumber, 
Lies he, the Lithe of Limb, the Strong! 


v. 

Oh! raise the keen, young women, o’er my darling’s grave— 
Oh! kneel in prayer o’er his low dwelling ; 

At break of day this morn there knelt his mother, telling 
Her beads for him she could not save! 


VI. 
Oh! plant, young men, the shamrock near my darling’s head, 
And raise the hardy fir-tree over 


The spot: the strange wayfarer then will know they cover 
My Oweneen’s dark burial-bed ! 


VII. 

Heard ye not, yestereven, the Banshee deplore 
His death on heath-clad Killenvallen ? 

* Ul-ullalu!” she cried, “ A green young oak is fallen, 
,For Owen Reilly lives no more !” 





Owen Reilly : «a Keen. 


Vill. 


There stands a lone grey hazel-tree in Glen-na-ree, 
Whose green leaves but bud forth, and wither. 
I sigh and groan as often as I wander thither, 
For I am like that lone grey tree ! 


tT. 


My four beloved sons, where are they? Have they not 
Left me a wreck here all as lonely ? 

They withered and they died! I, their old mother, only 
Remain to weep and wail my lot! 


xX. 


But I will follow them now soon ; for oft amid 
The storm I hear their voices calling, 

“« Come home !”—and in my dreams I see the cold clay falling 
Heavily on my coffin-lid! 


XI. 


When the dark night films o’er my eyes, oh! let me be 
Laid out by Aileen Bawn Devany ; 

And let the lights around me at my wake be as many 
As the white hairs yet left to me! ; 


XII. 


See that the tall white slender gowans blow and bloom 
In the grass round my head-stone brightly ; 

I would not have the little orphan daisy nightly 
Mourning in solitude and gloom! 


XIII. 


Let there be shrieking on the hill and in the glen, 
Throughout the length and breadth of Galway’s 

Green land! Kathleen Dubh Reilly has herself been always 
The Queen of Keeners: mourn her, then! 


XIV. 


Lights will be seen to dance along Carn Corra’s height, 
And through the burial-field ; but follow 

Them not, young men and women! for, o’er hill and hollow, 
They will but lure to Death and Night! 


XV. 


But, come ye to my grave when, in the days of May, 
The gladsome sun and skies grow warmer, 

And say, “ Here sleeps Kathleen, where tempest cannot harm her, 
Soft be her narrow bed of clay !” 


XVI. 


And count your beads, and pray, “ Rest her poor soul, oh, Gop! 
She willed no ill to breathing mortal— 

Grant her, then, Thou, a place within Heayen’s blessed portal, 
Now that her bones lie in the sod!” * 
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Suorro. 
(FROM THE DANISH.) 


I 


Max Kandric hied him to Borg Dronnthayr, 
Max Kandric wooed a damosel fair, 
Oswilda of the rook-black hair. 

“I go to the wedding!” cried Snorro. 


Il. 


Max fetched her forth, his black-haired bride, 
He fetched her forth in the red eventide. 
A score of bold Ridders rode by her side— 

* Whom J ride with!” said Snorro. 


Ill. 


They quaffed the mead at the wedding-feast, 

Till the ruddy Fire-god rose in the east. 

** Who spares the foaming horn in the least 
Is no maid’s man !” cried Snorro. 


Iv. 
The bride’s room-door it was triple-barred, 
No Ridder could strike aside its guard. 
“* By Thor!” cried all, “ but this is hard !”— 
‘“* Make way for a sledger !” said Snorro. 


v. 

He wrenched away the bolting-pin. 

He triple-barred the door within. 

** She is mine, I trow, to woo and to win, 
As well as another’s!” quoth Snorro. 


VI. 

When the Ridders told this tale to Max 

His wrath blazed up like flaming flax, 

And he grasped his shield, and he grasped his axe— 
“So! Batter thy best!” laughed Snorro. 


Vil. 


** Thou caitiff! thou basest of guests and foes ! 

Quick! Open the door, ere it _— to my blows! 

By Baldur, I'll cast thy corpse to the crows !” 
—* To-morrow—or now ?”—asked Snorro. 


Vill. 


He smote with the axe, he struck with the shield, 
But the thick-bossed iron it never mought yield. 
* Thine elbow-room of this mellay-field 

Is not over-ample!” sneered Snorro. 


IX. 


— Whose battle-sword won the damosel’s ring ? 
Wretch, thine or mine? Do this foul thing, 
And I drag thee at noon before the King !” 

— Ho! ho!—Do that!” snorted Snorro. 










Snorro. 





x. 


Max Kandric he rode, with fire in his brain, 
At the noontide hour over Ullthur’s plain ; 
And a score bold Ridders rode in his train. 
« Whom J ride with!” cried Snorro. 









xI. 


—‘ Sir King, I crave a boon at thy hands! 

A rank, foul stain on his honour brands 

The Ridder Snorro—and here he stands !"— 
—* Six feet and an inch!” quoth Snorro. 









xi. 


—* We sat at my wedding-feast till morn, 
When Snorro, who pledged me, horn to horn, 
Bore off the bride, and left me lorn!” 

—* I'll finish the tale!” quoth Snorro. 








XIII. 


*¢ Her tyrant father pawned her hand 

To Kandric here for gold and land. 

All vows but Love’s are written in sand! 
How sayest, Sir King ?” quoth Snorro. 








xIV. 


—<‘* Because both knights have loved her long, 

And for two to wed one were a shameful wrong, 

Be the bridegroom’s right on the side of the Strong!” 
—* That’s where the horse kicks!” quoth Snorro. 










XV. 


The lists were cleared: Knight fronted Knight ; 
*T was axe against axe in the deadly fight, 
Now Odin and Hilda sustain the Right! 
They fought, and down rolled Snorro! 









XVI. 





And Kandric’s horse, as his foe lay prone, 

Clave open with hoof his shoulder-bone. 

** Ha!” Kandrick cried in a scoffing tone, 

‘ That's where the horse kicks, though, Snorro !” 








XVII. 


But up leapt Snorro, and found his feet-— 
* Thor’s curse on him who shall first retreat !”— 
He struck Max dead from steed and seat,— 

* For Man has ¢wo arms!” quoth Snorro! 










XVIII. 


* And now for Oswilda! Where doth she bide ?” 
Then out spake the King, ‘* The world is wide— 

« Forth, Snorro, and seek thee a faithfuller bride ! 
This hates thee like Hell, O Snorro!” 











XIX. 


And out spake the bride, “ I hate thee like Hell ; 
With my Lord the King will I henceforth dwell. 
The Ridder thou slewest I loved not well, 

But thee I abhor, O Snorro !” 
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xX. 


Then Snorro fell with his face to the ground. 
He stirred not, he spake not, he looked not round, 
But the soul forsook him without a sound. 

So dark was the death of Snorro! 





The Catacombs of St. Denis. 
(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


I 


«* Wandering, amid these caverns, backwards to the times 
Of Clovis and Clothaire, when Frenchmen loved and hated 
With souls of living fire, and Might was all in all, 
I see, in History's tome, ten thousand crimson crimes ; 
But none of a dye deeper than have desecrated 
Thy vaults, thou Golgotha of Gaul! 


II, 


« Monarch of mine own mind, asking no boon of Power, 
Courting the smiles of none,—fortuneless, yet not cheerless, 
But blest in that Content which Wealth so rarely brings 
I cast my free thoughts forth to live their fleeting hour, 
” Zealous alone that they speak Truth in language fearless 
Alike of Peoples and of Kings.” 





Ill. 


** Good!” cried a swarth-faced stranger near me, bent with Age; 
“The words thou utterest, friend, seem to me wise and weighty. 
Thanks to the thirty thousand Gods, whose changeless Will 
Governs this world of ours, that I meet such a sage 
Here, where in one week more I close a life of eighty 
Winters of mingled Good and Ill !” 





Iv. 
*¢ Whence art thou?” I inquired. ‘ The world,” he spake, “is wide 
And uniform! Sand, grass, mountain, and plain, and city, 

Weary the traveller’s eye ; but, if thou fain wouldst know, 
I come from Egypt’s shore, where from the elder time 
Men have learned not alone to study Man, but pity 
Him, as a being doomed to Woe! 





v. 


«* They kill their enemies—true! but deify their Kings 
In my land,”—so the Old Man went on—* France, too, hath glorious 
Memories, my father told me, of her bygone Great ! 
Show me the tombs of those whom thy land’s Poesy sings !” 
Thou hesitatest, son! Were the task too laborious ?”— 
—— * All, stranger—all are desolate !” 





Vi. 
« Ah, so! lLunderstand! You Frenchmen burn the bones 
Of Kings to save their souls! But surely some inurner 
Of royal dust hath saved the relics of a few. 
Have your First Francis, your Fourth Henry—they whose thrones 
Still daze men’s eyes—no monuments ?”—* Ask the charcoal-burner 
Who lived in Seventeen Ninety-two ! 
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Vil. 


*‘ Stranger! ‘twasa Man-blasting, God-accusing time, 
That Ninety-two! A God-and-Man-exalting era 
No less! Our guns fell short of nitre, and we caused 
The Dead to yield it up to them! A ghastly crime 
No doubt; but every nation bows to some chimera. 
France worships Glory !”—Here I paused. 


Vill. 


— France? Nitre? Glory-worship? What! Thy countrymen 
Rifled their fathers’ tombs for murder-weapons? Frenchmen 
Compelled the Dead to slay the Living ?”—* It was thus !"— 
— Most horrible! New Zealand cannibals in their den 
Could scarce do more! The King of Dahomey’s bloody henchmen 
Would shrink from aught so barbarous !” 


IX. 


—‘¢ Thou dost not own the Prophet ?”—** No! Mine is a far 
More ancient creed than his: I honour, without fearing, 
A multitude of Gods, and thine among the rest. 
Conscience hath been my guide, Virtue my polar star, 
Through my life’s pilgrimage. Glad thought, now, when I am nearing 
The habitations of the Blest ! 


a 
«You Frenchmen have weak eyes! The light that Jesus Christ 
Shed on the world—and no man worships more than I do 
That first of Gods and Men—dazes your infant sight ! 
Oh, yes! your souls are dead,—else had His words sufficed 
To enkindle them; and Paris, now, like Tyre and Sido, 
Damned—could rule Earth with giant might! 


xI. 
«¢ These words are bitter, son !’’—* Father, they burn like fire! 
Spare me, I would conjure thee !”"— Ah! whene’er Truth flashes 
Through certain minds, it always burns! Canst thou defend 
A people of regicides—a race that in blind ire 
Decapitate their sovereigns, and destroy their ashes ?”— 
— But I was born in France, my friend !” 


XII. 
—- Blush for thy country, then!” The Egyptian moved away 
And disappeared. Night’s shades were gathering darkly over 
The grey walls of Saint Denis’. With sadness in my soul 
I also left the spot. Oh, France! France! hath Decay 
Rotted thy heart indeed, or wilt thou yet discover 
That Gon’s Truth is thine ultimate goal ? 


Che Worst Loss. 


(FROM THE PERSIAN OF DJAMEELAH.) 


I. 
*‘ Merchant! I have lost the bright and beauteous 
Jewelled shawl thou soldest me so lately.” 
— Art, my lord, is in these days a duteous 
And withal a most industrious handmaid. 
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One so rich as thou may have a greatly 
Finer shaw], believe me, at command made.” 
—‘ Thanks, good Merchant! Make me, then, I pray thee, 
A much finer shaw], and I will pay thee !” 


i, 
«* Architect! my handsome country villa 
Yesterday took fire, and nought could save it. 
It now lies a ruin !”—* Allah-el-illah ! 
Fire, like Air, will find or force expansion— 
Fire must burn, and woodwork may not brave it! 
But—lI'll build thee a far handsomer mansion.” 
—‘ Thanks, good Architect! The cost may make me 


Poorer, but, Inshallah! twill not break me.” 


ill. 


«* Boatman! I have dropped a golden casket 
Of rich pearls (my whole wealth) in this river. 


I shall die !"—* Not so! Take up a basket, 
And hawk figs! The river hath bereft thee 

But of rubbish. Thank the Bounteous Giver 
Of all Good that Health and Hope are left thee, 


And be calm !”—** Well, Boatman, thou advisest !” 
Action, Action, is in all states wisest !” 


Iv. 


“Hakim! All thy skill proves unavailing— 
Lo! he dies! My charming boy hath perished !”— 


« Be consoled, my friend, and cease thy wailing— 
This dear youth departs to another Father. 
Four sons, too, are left thee yet, as cherished, 
And more charming still, O1! learn to gather 
Flowers amid thorns, and Comfort from bereavements— 


Peace and Patience are Life’s true achievements !”’ 


v. 


*‘ Moolah! Moolah! I feel broken-hearted.” 

—‘‘ And why so, son? Whence this bitter anguish ?” 
—* Allis gone! My last stay hath departed, 
I have lost my Name !”—* Oh, wretched mortal! 


Lost thy Name! Then, henceforth must thou languish 


In lone woe, shut out from Hope’s last portal ! 


Go, and consecrate on to Gop by Sorrow, 
For on thy Life’s Night shall never dawn a Morrow !” 


Che Mass of the Birds. 


(fROM THE WELSH OF DAVYTH AP GWYLYNNy AN ANGLESEA BARD OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY.) 


This morning, lying couched amid the grass 

In the deep deep dingle south of Llangwyth’s Pass, 
While it was yet neither a bright nor dark, 

T heard a new and wonderful High Mass. 
The Chief Priest was the Nightingale: the Lark 


And Thrush assisted him ; and some small bird 
CI do not weet his name) acted as Clerk. 





The Mass of the Birds. 


My spirit was lapt in ecstasy: each word 

Word after word, thrilled through me like the deep 

Rich music of a dream: not wholly asleep 

Nor all awake was I, but, as it were, 
Tranced somewhere between one state and the other. 
All heavy thoughts that through the long day smother 

Man’s heart and soul with weariness and care 

Were gone, and in their place reigned pure delight. 

The nightingale, sent from a far and bright 

Land by my golden sister,* prophesied 

Of blesséd days to come, in a sweet voice ; 

And the small Bird responding, sang, “‘ Rejoice! Rejoice!” 

I heard his little bell tinkle and jingle 

With a clear silver sound that filled the dingle. 


Heaven is a state wherein Bliss and Devotion mingle, 


And such was mine this morn: I could have died 

Of rapture! Never knelt upon his hassock 

Bishop or deacon with a holier feeling. 

How beautifully shone the Thrush’s cassock, 

Covered all over with a thousand strange r 
And lovely flowers, like those upon an Arabesque ceiling! 
The altar seemed of such resplendent gold 

As no man, even a miser, would exchange 

For all the jewels in the East of old. 

Two hours [ lay admiring all I saw, 

Yet those two hours appeared to me no more 

Than as a moment: I look back with awe 

And wonder at what then I thought and felt, 


And would give all my fame, and all my lore, 
Yea, even almost my life, but to restore 

The rapturous emotions that then dwelt 

Within my bosom! Ah! this may not be— 

But glory unto Gop, who in His infinite love 
Created Man to enjoy to eternity 

Even greater happiness in His own Heaven above! 


J. C. M. 





* A young lady of the name of Morvyth, to whom the bard appears to have been 
tenderly attached. She resided in the county of Chester. 
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A HIGHLAND CHIEF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Amone the names which intestine 
commotion has from time to time 
withdrawn from obscurity and ren- 
dered historical, none has come down 
to posterity with a fairer or more 
honourable reputation than that of 
Donald Cameron, of Lochiel, who 
one hundred years ago was zealously 
engaged, with his numerous and va- 
liant clan, in the last enterprize of the 
Stuart party. 

The object of the present paper is 
not to pass over ground so much 
beaten as the expedition in question, 
nor to detail the particulars of the 
conspicuous part borne in it by Lochiel, 
which narratives approved by general 
acceptance have already sufficiently 
set forth—but to throw together, in 
a very brief form, a few circum- 
stances less generally known regard- 
ing that memorable Highland chief. 

Born about 1698 or 1700, he was 
too young to bear a part in the insur- 
rection of 1715 (as his grandfather, 
the celebrated Sir Ewan, of Lochiel, 
was too old, being then eighty-seven 
years of age), which preserved for 
him the succession to the estate and 
chiefdom, on Sir Ewan’s death, in 1719, 
His father, John Cameron, of Lochiel, 
had been outlawed and attainted for 
his share in the rebellion of 1715, and 
mostly remained an exile for thirty- 
two years, the whole term of his 
subsequent existence. 

Lochiel not only imbibed attach- 
ment to hereditary and indefeasible 
right, from the martial achievements 
in behalf of the Stuart family of his 
renowned grandfather, the most fa- 
mous chief of his own day, but from 
the courageous example of his father, 
who, with his younger brother, Allan, 
perilled his life, and lost his fortune in 
that cause. 

This Allan Cameron, the uncle of 
the subject of my paper, was a man of 
very considerable abilities and address, 
and for many years one of the prime 
agents of the Stuart family. In com- 
pany with Stuart of Appin, he was 
commissioned by the Highland chiefs 
to present at court what was com- 
monly called the  sword-in-hand” 


address, in 1712, and it well deserved 


that name, for it openly asserted prin- 
ciples altogether inconsistent with the 
Hanoverian succession. 

It is, I think, highly probable that 
Allan and his colleague were the 
Highland gentlemen mentioned by 
Swift, in a letter of that period, as 
having dined in his company at Lord 
Treasurer Harley’s, and whom he 
specially distinguishes as ‘ very polite 
men,” nosmall compliment to two Scot- 
tish Highlanders, from that caustic pen. 
Allan exercised a very considerable 
influence over the mind of his nephew, 
the young chief, and employed it all 
in establishing his principles, and in- 
flaming his zeal, on behalf of the 
Stuarts. 

Lochiel, in his youthful days, paid 
many visits to France, and when about 
to return home from one of these, in 
1729, received a regular commission 
from the old Chevalier, to treat with 
such of his friends in Scotland as he 
considered trustworthy. 

This was accompanied by a letter 
from his uncle, Allan (who was cham- 
berlain to that unfortunate prince), 
then at Albano, in Italy, which con- 
tains ample proof of the tact and 
ability already attributed to that rela- 
tive. Afew extracts are subjoined :— 
** You are to keep on good terms with 
Glengarry and all neighbours, and to 
let byegones be byegones as long as 
they continue firm to the king’s in- 
terests. You must see to win them 
by courtesy and good management, 
which will, I hope, enable you to make 
a figure amongst them—not but that 
you are to tell the truth, if any of 
them fail in their duty to their king 
and country. . . As to Lovat, 
pray be always on your guard, yet not 
so as to lose him; on the contrary, 
you may say that the king trusts a 
great deal to the resolution he has 
taken to serve him. . . . But, 
dear nephew, you know very well 
that he is a man whose chief end has 
always been his own interest. It is 
true he wishes our family well, and, I 
doubt not, would wish the king re- 
stored, if he has grace to lend a help. 
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ing hand to it, after what he has done. 
So, upon the whole, I know not what 
advice to give you concerning him, 
only you are to make the best of him 
you can; but always be upon your 
guard, for it is best not to put too 
much in his power, before executing a 
good design. The king knows very 
well how useful he can be, if sincere, 
which I have represented as fully as 
necessary.” 

Thus ably instructed, and possessed 
himself of an excellent understanding 
and accomplished manners, Lochiel 
was an invaluable auxiliary to the 
cause which, unhappily for himself, he 
so ardently espoused ; and he brought 
a strength to it, superior to any result- 
ing from mere force of intellect, or 
gentlemanlike bearing—the solid re- 
spect attached to an upright, honest, 
honourable character, which, through 
his entire life, he maintained un- 
blemished, by the universal admission 
of friend and foe. 

Placed at the head of a numerous 
and warlike clan, long distinguished 
for military achievement, but as much 
distinguished for predatory habits, he 
set his face steadily and consistently 
against every act of aggression and 
violence. ‘* Burt's Letters from the 
Highlands” prove that he had done so 
as early as 1726. ‘ The chief of the 
Camerons,” writes that intelligent 
officer, “has, as I am very well in- 
formed, positively forbidden all such 
outrages (cattle-lifting, &c.), which 
has not at all recommended him to 
some of his followers.” 

But, however some of the fiercer 
spirits might chafe at being reined in 
from their accustomed turbulence, the 
clan in general soon became sensible of 
the inestimable qualities of their 
amiable chief. A chieftain of the clan, 
a few years deceased, and a worthy 
example of a hospitable, warm-hearted 
Highland gentleman (the late Came- 
ron of Clunes), who was probably bet- 
ter acquainted with the local history 
of his sept than any person now sur- 
viving, and on whose authority many 
of the statements in this paper are 
made, gave me the following descrip- 
tion of the estimation in which the 
subject of this memoir was held by his 
clan:—** There never was a chief more 
beloved than Donald of the Forty-five. 
He took the greatest pains to improve 
his clan, and was himself a most 
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amiable gentleman, so just, generous, 
and condescending, that he governed 
them entirely by the love which they 
had for him personally !” 

His generosity was indeed only re- 
stricted by his means. His estate, 
though forty miles in extreme length, 
by many in breadth, did not produce 
more than £600 or £700 ayear. The 
same estate now produces £10,000 
per annum, as it is possessed by his 
great grandson. Indeed the rental 
itself of the estate did not amount to 
the sum above stated, but part of it 
«was covered with vast woods, and 
where these were contiguous to the sea, 
Lochiel had many large transactions in 
their timber with the merchants of 
Whitehaven, and others. 

His residence at Achnacarrie, in 
Glenarkaig, through which a river 
rushes connecting the two large lakes, 
Arkaig and Lochy, and which was sur- 
rounded on all sides by extensive 
woods, formed a romantic and suitable 
abode for a Highland chief. 

The tourist will there vainly seek 
any extensive ruins of Lochiel’s man- 
sion, burned by the military in 1746; 
nothing of it remains but a small por- 
tion of a cross wall. With the excep- 
tion of a cross wall and a stone foun- 
dation, it had been entirely built of 
wood, which was the most abundant 
material in the neighbourhood, about 
the year 1725. 

A summer-house erected by him 
may be seen by the river-side, within 
which a large ash-tree grows, marking 
the long period during which the 
building has been roofless. This was 
a favourite resort of his, and from the 
window it is said he could shoot a deer 
in the opposite wood, or draw a salmon 
from the stream, in order to which a 
bell rang when a fish was taken by 
machinery fixed in the river. 

Lochiel had considerable taste for the 
improvement ofgrounds. He laid out 
gardens, and formed plantations of 
trees (such as beech) which did not 
grow naturally in his forests. 

Just at the time of the young Che- 
valier’s landing in the highlands, he 
contemplated the drainage of a large 
tract of ground, and the addition of it 
to his demesne, as well as the erection 
of a new mansion-house, for which 
preparations had been made, and tim- 
ber actually sawn, which was thrown 

by the soldiery into the general confla- 
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gration, at the burning of the house 
already in existence at Achnacarrie. 
Amidst such pursuits, and acts of 
real benevolence and general utility to 
his country, mingled, however, of 
course, with political plots, many years 


of his life passed away in the enjoy-, 


ment of domestic happiness. 

He was already closely allied to the 
clan Campbell, by near relationship to 
the Breadalbane family, and also to the 
Lochnell, the oldest cadets of Argyle, 
of which house his mother was a mem- 
ber, and he drew the bond of union 
with a clan generally so opposite in 
politics, still closer, by marrying the 
daughter of Sir James Campbell, of 
Auchenbreck, Bart. 

His father-in-law, however, was of 
the same political principles with him- 
self, and they were alike Protestants 
in religious profession—a curious in- 
consistency, but one very common in 
Scotland at that day. 

There were persons of all religious 
persuasions to be found among the 
Scottish adherents of the Stuart family, 
but men of rank were in general (as 
Lochiel was) of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Romanists (except 
among the very lowest class of High- 
landers) were comparatively but few 
in number. The strength of the 
Jacobite conspiracy was among the 
Episcopalians. 

So truly respectable a character as 
Lochiel, in whom Jacobitism was pre- 
sented in the fairest colours, naturally 
attracted the notice of the friends of 
government in Scotland, and many 
efforts were vainly made by them to 
detach him from his party. 

The celebrated John Duke of Argyle, 
to whose family and clan Lochiel was 
related, always paid him the most flat- 
tering attentions, and in conjunction 
with President Forbes, threw tempta- 
tions in his way, which would have de- 
prived the Stuarts of a less honest and 
resolute adherent. 

While Lord Lovat played the game 
of fast and loose, watching any oppor- 
tunity of personal ad ti which 
either party afforded him, trusted by 
none, and disliked by all, Lochiel, sted- 
fast in his political attachments, and 
earnest for his cause, attracted univer- 
sal esteem, and his most bitter oppo- 
nents lamented the fatuity which had 
thrown so worthy a man into the ranks 
of the Pretender. 
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I need not recapitulate the circum- 
stances connected with the landing of 
Charles Edward, and the arrangements 
for insurrection. The histories of 
Home and Chambers are, upon these 
points, sufficiently satisfactory. 

Lochiel was exceedingly distressed 
by so unadvised and rash an advent, 
and, in the first instance, dispatched 
his brother, Dr. Archibald Cameron, 
with a message to the Chevalier, abso- 
lutely declining any association with 
so wild an enterprise. 

It had been happy for himself, as 
well as his family and country, if he 
had been content with this intimation 
of his views ; but on farther reflection 
he thought his loyalty required him to 
wait upon the prince, and explain them 
In person. 

Mr. Home is very distinct and par- 
ticular in his account of the interview 
which took place between Charles 
Edward and Lochiel, at Boradale ; 
and there cannot be the smallest ques- 
tion that he is a faithful narrator of 
the real truth. The genuine charac- 
ter of the chief remarkably appears in 
that singular conversation—sensible 
and prudent, yet full of loyal enthu- 
siasm and devoted bravery. 

“‘] will share the fate of my prince, 
and so shall every man over whom na- 
ture or fortune has given me any 
power,” was its decisive conclusion. 

In the diary of Bishop Forbes, pub- 
lished by Mr. Chambers, an assertion 
is made, on the authority of Macdonnell 
of Glengarry, that Lochiel required 
security to be given him for the value 
of his estate, before consenting to join 
the standard. Even if it were true, 


it is no blot upon the character of 


the chief, In the next place, the 
character of the bishop’s informant was 
very indifferent, and altogether un- 
worthy the gallant race from which he 
sprang. It is too bad to find a craven, 
who himself skulked from danger, and 
allowed his brave clan to be led out by 
his younger brother, presume to cast a 
reflection upon such a manas Lochiel, 
who asked no clansman to encounter 
peril which he himself did not face be- 
fore him, and of whom a friendly op- 
ponent wrote— 


* Not the pretty, prudent, modern way, 
Bid others go, himself at home to stay, 
But like a warrior bravely drew his sword 
And reared his target for his native lord.” 





It may be observed, last of all, that 
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there is not the slightest trace of such 
an arrangement discernible in the cor- 
respondence between the Stuarts and 
Lochiel, subsequent to 1746, as we 
have it published in the appendix to 
“Brown’s History of the Highlanders.” 
On the contrary, the high and disinte- 
rested character of the chief stands in 
honourahle contrast with the selfish- 
ness of others. 

When Lochiel had once determined 
upon the hazardous enterprize which 
put an end to the happiness of his own 
domestic circle, as well as to that of so 
many other families, he threw all his 
energies into the task of marshalling 
his clan for the field. His call was 
cheerfully responded to by that warlike 
people, and all his chieftains were 
anxiously engaged in preparing their 
numbers against the day of rendez- 
youz—. 


Then through the wild Glennevis, 
And down by Lochy’s sid 

Young Donald leaves his 

And Malcolm leaves his bride.” 





His accession to so rash an adven- 
ture seems to have surprised some 
who were best acquainted with his 
principles and character. Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald, of Sleat, writes to 
President Forbes, ** Young Clanronald 
is playing the fool, and, what is much 
more extraordinary, Lochiel’s pru- 
dence has altogether forsaken him.” 
The Lord President himself also writes 
about the same time to Cluny Mac- 
pherson, ‘I am prodigiously concerned 
at the folly of our friend Lochiel.” 

The night of the 18th of August, 
1745, was surely an anxious and agi- 
tating one at Achnacarrie. The next 
day was appointed for the erection of 
the standard at Glenfinnan, and parties 
of men were arriving from different 
quarters during the entire night. The 
house itself was filled with soldiers of 
the Royal Scots, nearly two hundred 
of whom had been taken prisoners the 
day before, by Macdonald of Keppoch, 
and handed over to Lochiel for safe 
custody. Lochiel treated these prison- 
ers with the greatest humanity and 
courtesy ; and finding one of the offi- 
cers wounded, sent him on his parole 
to Fort Augustus, that he might be 
properly taken care of. I fear that this 
officer broke his parole. 

At an early hour on the morning of 
the 19th, the main strength of the 
Clan Cameron had arrived; but a large 
company, who resided in Morven and 
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Suinart, in Argyleshire, were not to 
come to Achnacarrie, but to join on 
the march to Glenfinnan, to raise whom 
and bring them up, Lochiel had sent 
his brother, Dr. Archibald Cameron, 
two days before. All the Lochaber 
Camerons had come up under their 
different chieftains, by six or seven 
o'clock: Letterfindlay, Glennevis, 
Glendessary, Calaart, Eracht, Strone, 
Clunes, Lindevra, &c., &c., all pro- 
duced their plaided warriors. 

Like other large highland clans, the 
Camerons consisted of various tribes, 
of which the three principal were, the 
Mac Martins, under the Laird of Let- 
terfindlay ; the Mae Molonys, under 
Strone; and the Mac Sorleys, under 
Glennevis. It was often a matter of 
great difficulty in clan regiments, to 
adjust the claims of the various chief- 
tains to regimental rank, and required 
all the authority of the chief to pre- 
vent dissension. Lochiel’s arrange- 
ments were, on this occasion, submitted 
to with little murmuring, although in 
general he gave the youngest cadets 
the highest rank, which was reckoned 
by some an innovation upon the an- 
cient highland usage. It greatly faci- 
litated the matter, that the Laird of 
Mac Martin, or Letterfindlay, who was 
the head of the most numerous tribe 
in the clan, as well as the oldest cadet, 
was at this time a child, so that the 
nomination to the command of the 
tribe rested with the chief, who ap- 
pointed his uncle, Ludovic Cameron, 
one of the youngest cadets, to lead the 
Mac Martins. This Ludovic Cameron 
was of a school very different from his 
nephew Lochiel, and has received a 
character from Pennant, in one of his 
tours, which I believe him to have me- 
rited ; but although selfish and unscru- 
pulous, he was an adroit and able par- 
tizan, and was of very signal use in re- 
cruiting for the clan regiment. 

Arrangements having been com- 
pleted, the Camerons marched in two 
columns, with the prisoners in the 
centre, for Glenfinnan, which was 
many miles distant, amidst the tears 
and exclamations of a crowd of fe- 
males, old men, and children, who had 
assembled to see them depart. 


“ The tartan plaid it is waving wide, 
The pibroch's sounding up the glen ; 
And I will tarry at Achnacarry, 
To see my Donald and all his men.” 


They marched by Strone, and then by 
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the side of Lochiel, past Kilmalie 
Church, and the enormous ash-tree 


that grew beside it, full in the view of 


the garrison of Fort William, but 
they were far too numerous to ap- 
prehend any molestation from tha 
quarter. ’ 

They passed Achdalu, the scene 
of a triumph of Sir Ewan’s over Crom- 
well’s soldiers, and Fassafern, the re- 
sidence of Lochiel’s brother, John 
Cameron, who took no share in the 
insurrection, and had done his best to 
dissuade his brother, the chief, from 
the rash enterprize. While Lochicl 
rejected his brother’s prudent counsel, 
he allowed him in his own person to 
follow the bent of a cautious and 
pacific disposition. 

When Lochiel and his clansmen 
arrived at the head of the loch, and 
were now but a few miles from Glen- 
finnan, the Camerons of Morven and 
Suinart, headed by his brother Archi- 
bald, and Cameron of Dungallon, 


were seen advancing to join them. 


Loud were the mutual shouts of con- 
gratulation with which the junction 
was effected. The clan now formed 
a body of eight hundred men, and 
surpassed the other septs that joined 
Charles Edward, as well by early ad- 
hesion as by superior numbers, 

The public are indebted to Mr, 
Chambers for a correct version of the 
legend of Jenny Cameron, of whom 
so many stories, altogether false, have 
been told. She was the sister of 
Cameron of Dungallon and Glendes- 
sary (one of the majors of Lochiel’s 
regiment, and a person of considerable 
importance as to property), had now 
attained to middle age, never saw 
Charles except once, and that in pub- 
lic, on the day the standard was 
raised, for a short time, and was 
always a person of the greatest pro- 


priety of conduct and character. 


I need not enter upon the general 
facts of the insurrection, which are so 
well known. Lochiel’s conduct was 
throughout distinguished by the high- 
est gallantry, as well as by signal 
humanity and moderation. He not 
only warmly and consistently, in the 
council of chiefs, opposed every design 
of a merely aggressive and vexatious 
character, but what was a more dif- 


ficult task, withheld by terror the 
canaille of his own people from acts of 


rapine and violence. Mr, Chambers 
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mentions, with some surprise, that 
upon one occasion he shot one of his 
men for committing a robbery upon a 
lowland farmer ; but what officer 
could lead troops, and especially High- 
landers, through a country, with any 
regard to discipline, without inflicting 
summary punishment upon the rapa- 
cious and insubordinate ? 

Lochiel shared his last farthing with 
his men, and lived himself on the 
march as they lived; but he would 
not connive at the smallest act of op- 
pression upon their part, and, however 
mild and indulgent towards them in 
his general disposition, was on this 
point resolute and inflexible. He was 
the first man to enter Edinburgh when 
the Highlanders took it by a coup-de. 
main, but was careful to preserve the 
sentinel at the gate from injury, by 
grasping him by the arm, so that the 
city was occupied by his detachment 
without spilling one drop of blood, or 
depriving any one of the smallest item 
of property. 

Indeed, the generally admitted mo- 
deration and good discipline of the 
Highland army in this expedition, 
were greatly owing to the influence of 
Lochiel, and the admirable example 
set by him throughout to the other 
chiefs and commanders. At the battle 
of Prestonpans he was the foremost 
chief in leading his men into the right 
of the enemy’s line; a contemporary 
ballad thus describes his conduct— 


** The brave Lochiel, as I heard tell, 
Led Camerons on in clouds, man.” 


And although under a heavy fire of 
artillery and musquetry, with a threat. 
ened charge of dragoons, nothing 
could be more completely sutcessful 
than his attack. 


It is said that he was not favourable 
to the march into England, consider- 


ing the Highland army quite too small 
to produce any decisive result in that 
country, though sufficient for the oc- 
cupation of Scotland. 

There can be no question that at 
Derby he joined Lord George Murray 
in urging a retreat, while there was 
still time to make one. They argued 


that there had been no movement 


throughout England in their favour, 
and that even if they did get to Lon- 
don without a battle, or after a suc- 
cessful engagement, they had not men 
enough to secure and guard the public 
places, 
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As Lochiel and Keppoch stood in 
the street of Derby, talking to Lord 
George Murray, after the determina- 
tion had been taken, a person came 
up to them and said, “ Ob, shame! a 
Cameron vote for retreat ! a Macdon- 
nell turn his back upon the enemy!” 
It was certain that the three brave 
men who stood there together had 
courage enough, as they amply proved, 
to face any peril, but they did not 
choose to Jead on their men to what 
plainly appeared inevitable destruc- 
tion. At the same time, such was the 
panic which prevailed in London, that 
it is hard to say what would bave been 
the result of their continued and rapid 
advance upon that capital. They 


would probably have beaten any of the 
three armies that covered it, the more 
that the Highlanders would have 
fought with unusual desperation, as 
having no retreat. But their num- 
bers were small, and the risk was 


fearful. 
An anecdote is preserved of Lochiel, 
during the march into England, which 


marks the extreme terror that had 
seized the minds of the country people. 
One evening, as he entered the lodg- 
ings assigned to him, his landlady 
threw herself at his feet, and implored 


him to take her life, but to spare her 


children. Lochiel, astonished, asked 


her what she meant, and desired her 
to explain herself; upon which she 
said it was commonly thought the 
Highlanders ate children as_ their 
common food! The chief assured 


her that they would not injure her or 


her little children, or any person 


whatever. After looking at him for 


an instant, she called out, “ Children, 
you may come out; the gentleman 
won't eat you,” when several children 
came from a press, and threw them- 


selves at his feet. 


The Highland army was exceedingly 


incensed against the city of Glasgow, 
and resolved, on its return from Eng- 
land, to visit it with particular ven- 
geance. It had well nigh been deter- 
mined to give the city up to plunder, 


as a punishment for its zeal in the 
service of government, when Lochiel, 
with his usual aversion to harsh and 
oppressive measures, interfered in its 
behalf. ‘The merchants and principal 
men of Glasgow were very sensible 
that any favour they obtained was 
through his influence, and, however 
odious to them his political principles 
might be, he was long remembered 
by them with respect and gratitude.* 
About this time,in concert with Secre- 
tary Murray and Cluny Macpherson, 


he wrote a letter to Lord Lovat,which 
a good deal marks the diplomatic 
talent early cultivated in him by Allan, 
his able uncle. The letter itself may 
be found in Lord Lovat’s trial, as 


well as a remarkable one from that 


cunning and unprincipled nobleman to 
Lochiel. 

Lochiel, in his letter to Lovat, de- 
signates the conduct of Sir Alexander 
Macdonald and the Laird of Macleod 


as “the shameful apathy of the one, 
and the scandalous activity of the 


other.” Sir Alexander had hitherto 


been simply quiescent, but Macleod 
had raised men for the service of go- 
vernment. It is an undoubted fact, 
that they were both under positive en- 
gagements to the Stuarts. 


At the battle of Falkirk, the Came- 


rons were placed opposite the best 
English regiment in the field—viz., 


Barrell’s, which bravely stood its 
ground, when all the rest of the army 
broke into a general flight. The 
ground certainly favoured it, for there 


was a ravine in its front, which pre- 


vented the Camerons attacking sword 


in hand, according to their wont. 


Lochiel lost a good many men by the 
severe fire, and was himself wounded 
in the leg; but his regiment imitated 
his gallant example, and in the end he 


pursued his foes into the town of Fal- 


kirk, when darkness alone saved them 


from entire destruction. 

Shortly after this affair, the High- 
land army separated into various bo- 
dies, and Lochiel, with his neighbours, 
the Macdonnells of Keppoch, and 


* A merchant of Glasgow many years ago assured me of this, and informed me 
that he heard by tradition of townsmen, that Lochiel was a man of fine person and 


engaging manners. 
light-coloured hair and fair complexion. 


Vou. XXX.—No, 177. 


He was called by his clan ‘* Donald Bean,” on account of his 


Z 
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Stuarts of Appin, marched for his 
own country, to lay siege to Fort 
William. 


While engaged in that design, he 
forwarded, in conjunction with Kep- 
poch, anemphaticremonstrance against 
the conduct of the Clan Campbell, with 
reference to the people of Lochaber. 

It appeared that the Campbells, 
taking advantage of the absence of 
the able-bodied, had devastated a part 
of the country, and committed out- 
rages on the helpless inhabitants— 
burning houses, stripping women and 
driving them to the mountains, shoot- 
ing horses, houghing cattle, &c. &c. 

Lochiel felt the wrongs committed 
against his vassals the more keenly, 
that he himself had exhibited very dif- 
ferent conduct, and had even offended 
some of his brother chiefs, by prevent- 
ing, through his superior influence in 
the Highland army, incursions upon 
the property of those very same Camp- 
bells. 

He also felt that the Clan Campbell 
ought to have remembered his near 
relationship to their most considerable 
chieftains, and however they might 
have opposed him fairly in the field, 
ought not to have selected his people 


as the prime objects of peculiar and 
malicious outrage. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
he expressed himself warmly and in- 
dignantly in a joint letter despatched 
by him and Keppoch to Stuart of In- 
vernahyle, that he might make the 


contents known to the Campbells, and 
from which I subjoin a few extracts :— 

* As you happen, for the present, to 
be contiguous to the Campbells, it is 
our special desire that you communi- 
cate our sentiments (which, God wil- 
ling, we are determined to execute) to 
their sheriff Airds, and to other lead- 
ing men amongst them. . .. . 
When courage fails against men, it 
betrays cowardice to a great degree to 
vent the spleen on helpless women, 
and dumb brutes that cannot resist. 
We purpose to apply for permission 
to enter their country, with power to 
act at discretion, and should we be 
fortunate enough to obtain it, hope to 
show that we wage war, not against 
women and the brute creation, but 
against men. . . No such act 
was committed by us since the com- 
mencement of the war, though we had 
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it in our power, if barbarous enough, 
to take advantage of it. . 


Lochiel added the following post- 
script to the letter :—* I cannot omit 


taking notice that my people having 
been the first that have felt the cow. 
ardly barbarity of my pretended Camp- 
bell friends, [I only wish that I may 
live to have an opportunity to thank 
them for it in the open field. 


* DonaLp Cameron,” 


The crisis of the adventure now ra- 
pidly drew nigh, and Lochiel having 
raised the siege of Fort William, ar- 
rived, on the evening of the 14th of 
April, 1846, at the camp of the Cheva- 
lier, in the park of Culloden. 

The sound of the Cameron pibroch 
was a joyful one to that prince and his 
officers, as they were never in so much 
need of valiant men and undaunted 
leaders. 

The Duke of Cumberland was with- 
in a few hours’ march of them, yet 
their forces were not nearly concentra- 
ted. So entirely had the commissariat 
been neglected, that they had not pro- 
visions sufficient for the men already 
with them, even for a single day. 
Under these circumstances, Lochiel, 
at a council of war on the 15th, agreed 
with the other principal officers to a 
night attack on the enemy’s camp at 
Nairn, though he was sensible of the 
risk of attempting it with such an in 
ferior force. 

Mr. Home, in his account of the 
transaction, says—* Lochiel, who was 
not a man of many words, said that 
the army would be stronger next day 
by fifteen hundred men at least.” 
Had all the other regiments ‘in the 
small army marched with the same 
alacrity as Lochiel’s during that 
eventful night, the Duke of Cum- 
berland’s camp would have been reach- 
ed by one o’clock in the morning, 
and an attack have been made with 
the fairest prospect of success. The 
Atholmen and Camerons, led by 
Lord George Murray and Lochiel, 
had the van of the column, followed by 
the other Highlanders, and had been 
retarded throughout the night by re- 
peated messages from the lowland re- 
giments in the rear, requesting them 
to march slower, so that on reaching 
Culraik at two o'clock in thé morning, 
they were still four Scotch miles from 
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the enemy’s position, which they could 
not now hope to reach before day- 


light. 

It had been a better arrangement to 
have marched the clan regiments, 
amounting to about 3,000 men, in a 
completely separate body, and that the 


lowland regiments should have follow- 
ed only as far as the wood of Culraik, 
and there in position have awaited 
the issue of the attack, and in case 
of failure have covered the retreat. 
The Duke of Cumberland knew 
from spies that the Highlanders were 
marching towards his camp, but he 
had no idea that they meditated any- 
thing more than taking their ground 
in the night, and attacking early the 
next morning, as they had done at the 
battle of Prestonpans. 

If the attack had been made (as 
would have been done) fiercely and 
resolutely, with shouts rendered more 
terrific by darkness, and from more 
points than one, with the advantage 
derivable in such a combat from the 
nature of the Highland weapons, there 
can scarcely be a doubt that the issue 
must have been disastrous to the Duke 
of Cumberland’s army. 

Here again, then, the fate of Eng- 
land trembled on the beam ; never was 
the House of Hanover, in all probabi- 
lity, so near ruin, as when saved by the 
bad marching of a few inferior regi- 
ments. The weary and starved clansmen 
had but little time to rest after return- 
ing to Culloden, and altogether con- 
trary to the opinion of Lord George 
Murray, Lochiel, and the most sensi- 
ble officers, were formed on the open 
moor to meet the far more numerous 
army of the Duke of Cumberland. 

The Camerons stood in the right 
wing, next to the Atholmen, which 
had hitherto been the position of the 
Macdonalds, and which Lochiel had 
himself persuaded the other chiefs to 
yield to them without dispute, at the 
battle of Prestonpans, and doubtless he 
was governed by his usual good sense on 
this occasion. Though Macdonald of 
Morar, in his journal, has this record, 
‘our sweet-natured prince was persuad- 
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ed by Lochiel and his faction to give this 
honour (the right) to another, which 


we judge they will be ready to yield 
us back next fighting-day.” This sar- 


casm is, however, pointless, for the 
Camerons, even surpassing their usual 
bravery, fought on the right, not 
merely with valour, but with head- 
long desperation, while the Macdo- 
nalds, by their weak and irresolute 
conduct on the left, and more espe- 
cially by suffering the gallant Keppoch* 
to perish alone before the English 
line, dishonoured their long-established 
martial reputation. 

When the right wing and centre, 
after suffering dreadfully from the can- 
nonade, moved under the orders of the 
intrepid Lord George Murray, against 
the hostile line, Lochiel led his regi- 
ment right upon Barrell’s (the present 
4th Foot), his former adversaries in 
the field of Falkirk. 

Under a fearful shower of grape- 
shot, which tore their ranks and levelled 
many of their boldest, and a close-sus- 
tained fire of musketry, the Camerons 
rushed on, sword in hand, and, within 
two minutes, entirely pierced and broke 
Barrell’s regiment, killing and wound- 
ing more than a hundred, and fore. 
ing the routed corps to run towards 
their right, in a disorganised mass. 
The same fate, at the same instant, 
overtook Munro's regiment, on the 
right of Barrell’s, under the attack of 
the Macintoshes, &c.; and had the 
singularly gallant onset of the right 
wing of the Highland army been duly 
supported, a different story might have 
been related of the field of Culloden. 
But the attack had no support from 
any quarter, and, after the exhibition 
of extraordinary daring and prowess, 
and the loss of innumerable lives, was 
finally defeated by the fire of the second 
line of infantry, and the dragoons 
coming in on the flank. 

Lochiel did not himself share in the 
short-lived triumph of his valiant clan, 
He was within ten paces of Barrell’s 
line, and had fired his pistol, and was 
drawing his sword, when he fell, 
wounded with grape-shot in both an- 


* There was not cordiality between this brave chief and his clan on the subject 


of religion. 


Sir Walter Scott tells us that he was a Protestant, while they were 


Roman Catholics, and he had offended them by positively refusing to allow a Ro- 
mish priest to be with them in the expedition. 
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cles. He was seen falling by a person 
in Barrell’s regiment, who knew him, 
and hence a report of his death was 
generally believed ; but the two brave 
and strong brothers, between whom, 
according to Highland usage, he ad- 
vanced to the attack, and whose sole 
duty it was to guard the person of the 
chief, raised him up, and bore him 
away out of the sanguinary tumult. 
Before they arrived at the rear of 
the Highland army, it was evident 
that the day went against it, so they 
carried the wounded chief into a hut, 
and proceeded to take. off the clothes 
he wore, appropriate to his rank, and 
to dress him in a common Highland 

laid. While they thus consulted for 

is greater safety in retreat, the house 
was surrounded bya troop of dragoons, 
and a file had actually dismounted to 
enter it,when the whole party was called 
off elsewhere, by a peremptory order. 
By this time some other clansmen 
had come to the assistance of their 
beloved chief, and when the dragoons 
drew off, he was brought out of the 
hut, and placed upon a Highland pony. 
He was in a weak and fainting con. 
dition, and could scarcely be supported 
on the pony by a man on either side, 
while it was led out of the field, and 
towards a rough and inaccessible coun- 
try, where danger of pursuit was at an 
end. The painful and distressing jour- 
ney was continued, from day to day, un- 
til he reached the covert of his own 
forests, but he was frequently on the 
very point of expiring, from agony and 
exhaustion. 

He did not stop at Achnacarrie, but 
sought a concealment near the head of 
Locharkaig, where he remained until 
his wounds were beginning to heal, 
A dead body was found, some weeks 
after the battle of Culloden, which was 
mistaken for his, and this second report 
of his death greatly contributed to his 
escape from his numerous pursuers. 

He had many hair-breadth escapes, 
and was, on one occasion, surprised 
alone, while asleep, by a soldier, but 
who allowed him to get off, on receiv- 
ing a guinea. This soldier was, of 
course, ignorant of his rank, as the 
reward offered for his apprehension 
was very considerable. 

I need not detail circumstances so 
well known as the failure of an at- 
tempted rally after the battle of Cul- 
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loden (which was to have been made 
at Achnacarrie ; but Lochiel alone, 
wounded as he was, kept his appvint- 
ment), the devastation of the country 
by the Duke of Cumberland, and the 
adventures of Lochiel after he met 
Charles Edward in Badenoch. He 
gave his distressed clansmen who re. 
sorted to him in his covert, all the 
consolation and assistance in his power, 
advising them to the best course, and 
sharing with them his last shilling. 
He thus wrote to some brother 
chiefs, who had appointed with him a 
rendezvous :—‘* The above is our pre- 
sent determination, and what I have 
advised all my people to as the best 
and safest course, and the interest of | 
the public, yet some of them have de- 
livered up their arms without my know. 
ledge, and I cannot take it upon myself 
to direct in this particular, but to give 
my opinion, and let every one judge 
for himself.” 

The embarkation of Lochiel, in 
company with Charles Edward, in 
September, 1746, is said to have been 
an affecting scene. A considerable 
number of Highlanders had assembled 
on the shore, aud many were the tears 
shed on allsides. The chief promised 
his mourning clansmen that he would 
shortly return to their relief—a pro- 
mise which he afterwards vainly ex- 
erted himself to fulfil, for his heart 
was with his bleeding country— 


* Lochiel’s awa to France, 

But he'll be back again,” 
expressed the vain expectations of his 
sorrowing vassals, who were never to 
see him more. 

In France, Lochiel was joined by 
his family, whom, at one time, he had 
little hope of ever seeing again; but 
however the feelings of the husband 
and father were gratified, the heart of 
the chief was continually wrung by 
the melancholy tidings concerning his 
friends and vassals, which he received 
from Scotland. 

So far from pressing his own indi- 
vidual interest on the notice of the 
Stuart family, for whom he had per- 
formed and suffered so much, he con- 
tinually urged an expedition for the 
relief of the Highlanders, whose blood, 
he said, cried to him and claimed his 
help ; and even when offered the com- 
mand of a regiment in the French 
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en made service, he expressed the uppermost Placed in the command of the re- 
‘1 alone, desire of his heart in the following giment of Albany, and quartered in 
appoint. noble words :—* Others may desire the fortress of Bergue, near Dunkirk, 
country to make a figure in France, but my on the frontiers of the Netherlands— 
and the ambition is to serve my king, and a most unhealthy situation—he took 
he met serve my country, or perish with it.” his last illness, and died in October, 
th. He It is recorded, on excellent autho- 1748, of an inflammation in the head 
who re. rity, that the Duke of Cumberland (as reported to the old chevalier, by 

all the caused it to be intimated to him when his cousin Macgregor Drummond, of 
S power, in France, that if he only sent him a _Bochaldy), or, perhaps, of one of the 
rse, and message, he would procure for him country fevers. His death made a 
shilling. pardon and favour from the British great impression at the time in his own 
brother overnment, but that Lochiel shrank country, and the following lines, writ- 
h him a rom owing obligation to one whom ten by a political opponent, appeared 
our pre- he regarded as the destroyer of his shortly afterwardsin the Scots’ Maga- 

I have country. zine :— 
the best 
erest of ** Dead is Lochiel, the terror of whose arms 
ave de. So lately filled this Island with alarms ! 

y know. Be just, ye Whigs, and though the Tories mourn, 
1 myself Lament a Scotsman in a foreign urn, , 

to give Who, born a chieftain, thought the right of birth 

: The source of all authority on earth— 
> Judge Mistaken as he was, the man was just, 

" ; Firm to his word, and faithful to his trust; 
jel, in Humane he was, protected countries tell, 
rd, in So rude a host was never ruled so well ; 
re been Not his the pretty, prudent, modern way, 
derable Bid others go, himself at home to stay, 
embled But, like a warrior, bravely drew his sword, 

e tears And reared his target for his native lord. 
. Fatal to him and to the cause he loved, 
omised ; : ag 

wouia W as the rash tumult which his folly moved; 

For this condemned in foreign realms to bear, 
4 pro- Midst Gallic bands, a mercenary spear ; 
ily ex- But Heaven, in pity to his honest heart, 


Forbade him long to fill so mean a part : 


heart 
To ease at once his fortune and his mind, 


With exile wretched, and with error blind 
The awful mandate unto death was given, 
And good Lochiel is now a Whig in heaven !” 


= Pennant, also a Whig, thus writes very different light, as exercised by 
of him :—* Achnacarrie, once the seat Donald Cameron of Lochiel, who, to 
ed by of Cameron of Lochiel, but burnt the high spirit, courage, and loyalty of 
1e had in 1746. He was esteemed by all a Hibhland chief, added the manners 
» het parties, the honestest and most sensible of an accomplished gentleman, and the 
shen’ man of any that engaged in the wick- morals of a good Christian.” 
art of ed and absurd attempt of that and the ' Campbell, who would have rendered 
ng by preceding year, and a melancholy in- his name famous in literature, by the 
1g his stance of the victory of the prejudices _ beautiful poem of Lochiel s Warning,” 
eived of education over a naturally fine un- evenif he had written nothing else, 
derstanding and well-meaning heart.” thus speaks of his character :—* He 
indi- Douglas says of him, in his “ Baron- was famed for the social virtues, as 
f the age :”—‘ He was aman of good parts, much as his martial and magnanimous, 
per- great probity, an amiable disposition, though mistaken loyalty.” It would 
ean. universally esteemed, and was at great be easy to multiply similar testimo- 
: the pains to soften and polish the manners nials. - ; 4 
lood, of his clan.” ; : After Lochiel’s death, an ingenious 
i his Sir Walter Scott writes ofhim—*It application was made to the Court of 
Session to obtain his forfeited estate 


com- 
ench 


might have been our lot to have re- 
presented patriarchal authority in a 


for his eldest son, on the ground of his 
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being erroneously described in the act 
of attainder as “ Donald Cameron the 
younger, of Lochiel,” whereas he was 
the real fiar of the estate, though his 
father was alive, having succeeded at 
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his father’s attainder in 1715. The 
application was, however, refused, but 
the estate was restored by act of par- 
liament with the other Highland for- 
feitures, in 1784. 


once to his grandfather, on account of im 


Nortre.—In an article on the United Irishmen, in the UNtverstry MAGAZINE, it 
was remarked of one whose courage failed in the last extremity, that ‘ this is not 
the stuff traitors should be made of.” Lochiel’s brother, Dr. Archibald Cameron, 
a physician by profession, but who took a forward and courageous part in 1745, 
showed the very material referred to as desirable under such circumstances, at his 
execution, under the act of attainder previously passed against him, in 1753. 

‘** When Dr. Cameron came to the place of execution, he looked on the prepara- 
tions and spectators with an undaunted and composed countenance, and on being 
loosed from the sledge, he started up, and with an heroic demeanour stepped up 
into the cart, whence looking round with unconcern on all the awful apparatus of 
death, he smiled, and seeing the clergyman who attended him coming up the steps, 
he endeavoured with his fettered hands to help him up, saying, ‘this is a glorious 
day to me—it is my new birth-day; there are more witnesses at this birth than 
were at my first.’ . He thus addressed the sheriff :—‘ Sir, you see a fellow- 
subject just about to pay his last debt. I the more willingly resign my life, that it 
is taken from me for doing my duty according to my conscience. I freely forgive 
all my enemies, and those who are instrumental in taking away my life. I thank 
God, I die in perfect charity with all men. As to my religion, I die a sincere 
though unworthy member of the church in which I have always lived, the Church 
of England, in whose communion I hope, through the merits of my blessed Saviour, 
for forgiveness of my sins, for which I am heartily sorry.’ . He then said, 
‘I have now done with this world, and am ready to leave it.’ He joined heartily 
in the commendatory prayer, repeated some ejaculations from the psalms, after 
which he embraced the clergyman and took leave.” 

Dr. Cameron has, I think, been condemned in rather too sanguinary a manner 
by Mr. Brown, in his“ History of the Highlanders,” with regard to the abstraction of 
a sum of money belonging to Charles Edward, which was concealed in the High- 
lands. I shall only observe that the witnesses brought forward against him, viz., 
Macdonnell, of Glengarry, and Ludovie Cameron, of Torcastle, were ‘‘ arcades 
ambo,” and unworthy of credit in a court of justice, in any case where their own 
interests were at all concerned. That Dr. Cameron did remove some of this 
money, I believe ; but in 1752 he wrote an explanation of the transaction to Cluny 
Macpherson, stating that he was compelled to do so by the extreme destitution of 
his deceased brother Lochiel’s family. Unless his own application of the cireum- 
stances were fully had, it is most unfair to asperse the memory of this courageous 
partizan and humane gentleman, on such evidence. 
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. proceeded on his way. 






‘Is there no hope, sir ?” said an old, 
white-headed man, with a feeble, tre- 
mulous voice, to the physician, who 
had just mounted his horse, and was 
about to turn down the avenue to the 
high road. 

“None!” replied the physician, 
kindly ‘looking on the questioner— 
‘none, I fear, in this world.” 

The old domestic muttered a few 
words in a low voice, raised one hand 
to his tearful eye, and turned, with 
faltering step, towards the house. 

«© And what a cheerless faith is 
theirs,” said the physician inwardly, 
*“‘who believe there is not a better. 
If earth had aught of happiness, surely 
one might have hoped to find it in such 
a spot.” 

As he spoke, his eye fell mournfully 
on the scene before him. He checked 
his horse for a moment, sighed, and 
And beauti- 
ful, in truth, was the spot which he 
had just quitted. 

A cottage, the very model of rustic 
elegance, over whose light trellis-work 
the dark foliage of the fragrant cle- 
matis hung in rich and heavy masses, 
relieved by the countless flowers of the 
creeping rose, crowned the summit of 
a gentle hill. On the left, in the 
friendly shelter ofa picturesque clump 
of evergreens, shadowed by a few of 
the more stalwart children of the 
forest, was a small but tastefully-dis- 
posed flower-garden, and in front a 
lawn of the brightest verdure de- 
scended, with an easy slope, to the 
broad bosom of the, river, beyond 
which stretched a rich and culti- 
vated plain to the foot of the blue but 
clearly-defined chain of hills, behind 
which the sun was hastening to his 
setting. 

The whole scene was one of com- 
plete repose—the daily toil of the hus- 
bandman had drawn to its termination 
—the spade and the sickle were laid 
aside until the morrow ; the river was 
calm as a crystal mirror; the rustle 
of a leaf, the chirp of a bird, disturbed 
not the silence; and the distant low- 
ing of some one of the beautiful cattle, 
chewing the cud in quiet groups 
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through the broad pastures, or gazing 
on the surface of the stream, solitary 
and motionless, gave the only indica- 
tion of life abroad. 

A like stillness prevailed within the 
cottage. The cheerful room, usually 
occupied by its inmates, was tenant- 
less, the Venetian blinds drawn down, 
and the air of the apartment itself 
seemed clearly to indicate that for 
some days it had not been frequented 
by its accustomed visitants. What it 
was, indeed, that would lead one to 
this conclusion, it might be difficult to 
say; the furniture was arranged as 
usual; drawing-portfolios, music, books, 
were distributed with the same grace- 
ful negligence as on ordinary occasions. 
Yet the room wore that lonely aspect 
which told as if, by some hidden sym- 
pathy in our nature, that the pulse of 
human life had not throbbed there 
lately, and the most careless observer 
could perceive that the fair being, the 
evidences of whose refined occupations 
were on all sides visible, had long ne- 
glected them. The spell, beneath 
whose holy influence, at other times— 
—** the chamber seemed, 

Like some divinely haunted place, 

Where angel forms had lately beamed, 
had withdrawn its charm from the 
silent walls. 

One room in the corresponding an- 
gle of the building was not thus unoc- 
cupied. It was the noiseless bed- 
chamber of an invalid, the two win- 
dows of which commanded the pro- 
spect described at the beginning of the 
narrative. Of one of them the blind 
was quite down ; that of the other par- 
tially raised, and the casement open, 
admitting the fragrance of the air 
without, while a flood of rich crimson 
light streamed through it on the opposite 
wall, on which hung the sword ofa 
British general officer. The chamber 
had two occupants. In the bed lay 
one who, notwithstanding his snowy 
locks rivalled the whiteness of the pil- 
lows which they rested on, was plainly 
of no very advanced age; he certainly 
had not seen sixty winters, nor did his 
form seem to have suffered from any 
lingering malady; but it required no 
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very skilful glance to see that the sand 
of his existence was nearly run. The 
deadly paleness which overspread his 
finely-moulded features, combined with 
a hectic flush which momentarily dis- 
placed it, and the prominence of the 


deep blue veins that traversed his’ 


broad marble forehead, told sufficient- 
ly of a disease beyond the healer’s art. 
Beside his pillow sat a fair being, in 
whose form the light gracefulness of 
the girl had already given place to the 
stately beauty of maturer womanhood. 
Her attitude, as she leaned over the 
pillow, displayed her finely-propor- 
tioned figure in all its loveliness, while 
her rich dark hair, drawn plainly back 
from her pure and lofty forehead, 
showed the profile of a face, possessing 
all the dignity which could be combined 
with feminine softness, to which the 
deep blush mantling her entire coun- 
tenance, and the tears that suffused 
her clear blue eyes, lent an unwonted 
tenderness of expression. 

She leaned on one hand over the 
pillow, the other lay clasped in that of 
the invalid, whose eyes looked steadily 
into hers, as, with the most supplicat- 
ing tone and looks, she exclaimed— 

*‘ Spare me, dear father, do spare 
me this. God knows I have had my 
share of sorrow, and now that I am 
losing my last—my only comforter— 
you cannot, with your latest request, 
pour this bitterness into the cup that 
I have yet to drink. Think only what 
you ask of me—to drag before a heart- 
less world, subject to the jest and jibe 
of every scoffer, the sacred confidences 
of a love like mine—to have bandied 
in a public court, every affectionate 
word, every endearing epithet, which, 
in the security of a trusting heart, [ 
have lavished on one who ” (here 
her eye dilated, and the throbbing 
veins of her temple swelled almost to 
bursting)—“ has deserted and betray- 
ed me. You cannot,” she added, re- 
suming her deprecatory manner, after 
a moment’s pause, and sobbing loudly 
—*‘ you cannot, surely, ask me this.” 

The old man trembled violently— 
paused—compressed his lips, and, with 
a powerful effort, which all but rent 
the feeble ties that bound him yet to 
life, quelled his struggling emotions, 
and, with calm but emphatic tones, 





replied— 
“Emily St. Aubyn, you are my 
child. You bear a name of which I 
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am the first inheritor who have seen 
insult flung upon it, and not wiped 
that insult off with his blood who dared 
to offer it. There was a time when 
your father’s sword,” he added, and a 
tear trembled in his eyelid, as his 
glance fell on the scabbard—* would 
have been enough to avenge your 
quarrel—it is not now. But, Emily, 
that name must not be sullied by a 
slander, on which a stain has never 
fallen from the act of one who bore it. 
Your woman’s heart may—nay must, 
shrink from this exposure ; but is it— 
this exhibition of an artless, innocent 
affection, to be withheld at the cost of 
a sullied name? No! no, my dear, 
dear child,” said the old man, soften- 
ing as he proceeded—* for your sake, 
for the sake of truth and honour, this 
request I must make of you. Urge 
me not, Emily, to lay it on you as a 
dying command.” 

While her father spoke, a marked 
change came over Miss St. Aubyn’s 
face ; the deep crimson which before 
had coloured it gave place to a marble 
whiteness. As he ended, she raised 
her head from the hand which, till 
now, had supported it, allowing the 
arm to fall upon the pillow, and, with 
a strange firmness, said— 

‘** Enough, father—your request is 
granted—your name shall not be stain- 
ed through my weakness, cost what it 
may.” 

** Emily,” said her father, hurriedly, 
while the hand which held her's re- 
laxed its grasp, “God bless you, my 
child. Iam faint—very, very faint— 
this painful scene—bring me a glass 
of water—call” and, overcome 
completely, he swooned away before 
his daughter could raise the draught 
she had brought him to his lips. 

She rang the bell hurriedly, and, 
alarmed by the violence with which it 
was pulled, two or three servants has- 
tened to the room, only in time, how- 
ever, to see their mistress an orphan. 
General St. Aubyn was no more. 

The scenes of the house of mourning 
shall not be drawn from their sacred 
concealment by my pen; nor the sor- 
rows of its lovely and heart-broken in- 
mate needlessly dilated on. I willingly 
drop a veil over the six weary months 
that followed, to let the reader know 
something of the previous story of those 
who have been here introduced to his 
notice, 
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General St. Aubyn was the only son 
of an officer who had served with dis- 
tinction in the campaigns of Marlbo- 
rough and Prince Eugene. His family, 
as the name implies, were originally 
French, and had once ranked amongst 
the proudest of their native land in 
possessions and in station. His father, 
who had married an English lady of 
considerable fortune, was one of the 
thousands whom the bursting of the 
South-Sea bubble had brought from af- 
fluence to ruin, and died, shortly after 
he himself, at the age of eighteen, en- 
tered the profession, in which his gal- 
lantry rapidly won for him both honors 
and renown. At the age of thirty he 
married the mother of Miss St. Au- 
byn, who brought him no other dowry 
save (what the world wisely refrains 
from setting any value on) beauty, 
accomplishments, and virtue; and, af- 
ter a few years of unclouded happiness, 
found himself suddenly bereft of a 
treasure which that world had nothing 
to replace. Proud, shy, and sensitive, 
the loss of his idolized wife would have 
produced fatal effects on his charac- 
ter, had she not left him a daughter, in 
whom thenceforth were centered the 
affections which had clung with such 
fidelity to her. Emily St. Aubyn was 
little more than two years old when she 
lost her mother, and not very long after 
her father retired from the service, 
rich rather in honors than wealth, to 
watch the development of the tender 
flower round which, with the fond con- 
templation of the present, twined sof- 
tening remembrances of the past, and 
serene anticipations of the future. He 
passed a considerable time in France 
and Italy, and about four years before 
the period at which our tale has its be- 
ginning, became the owner of the cot- 
tage already described. 

The immediate spot in which the 
General settled, was attractive rather 
from its natural beauty, than from the 
society of which it could boast. Its 
seclusion was, however, far from un- 
pleasing to Miss St. Aubyn, who, with 
a mind stored with every thing that 
could adorn her sex, possessed a pride 
that led her rather to shun than to 
court attention from those moths of so- 
ciety, who flutter round the light of 
each new beauty of the hour, and es- 
cape the scorching which is the com- 
mon doom of their insect brothers, only 
because Nature has formed them of 
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less delicate material— Miss St. Aubyn 
was worthy of higher homage. It is 
not wronging her to say, she felt she 
was. Of admiration unsought and 
uncared for, she had, however, no un- 
envied share. Many and deep were 
the libations quaffed to that beauty 
which, least of her many charms, 
made dire havoc amongst the gentry 
of the neighbourhood, and carried its 
unconscious possessor through the en- 
tire round of female artifice, from 
“horrid prudery” to “ impudent flir- 
tation,” with the mothers, aunts, and 
daughters, for a circuit of full thirty 
miles. The extremes, far from being 
irreconcilable, shewed only the fearful 
extent of her duplicity, and within a 
very few months Miss St. Aubyn was 
hated by all the women, and wor- 
shipped by all the men within the dread 
space alluded to. 

Amongst the visitors at the cottage 
during the first year of her residence 
in it, there was, in truth, but one in 
whom its mistress felt even a passing 
interest, nor was the feeling of grati- 
fication which her slight intercourse 
with that one created anything beyond. 
With Arthur Crawford it was far 
otherwise. Quiet and unpretending 
in his demeanour, careless to a fault of 
applause or observation, the calmness 
of his exterior hid an under-current of 
feeling as impetuous as it was deep. 
A mind naturally refined and compre- 
hensive, fostered by varied and exten- 
sive reading, long and enthusiastic ob- 
servation of nature and of art, and 
still more by deep and frequent com- 
muning with itself, reached its full 
maturity, while his heart still retained 
all the warmth and freshness of boy- 
hood. To genius and passion he unit- 
ed a high, unswerving sense of prin- 
ciple; ruling equally over both, and 
ready, whenever necessary, to assert 
its own dignity at the sacrifice of either 
fame or love. Chancebrought him for 
a short time to Miss St. Aubyn’s neigh- 
bourhood ; their intercourse was, as 
that of congenial minds must be, fami- 
liar and unrestrained—it was of short 
duration. He left her—perhaps not 
without hope—and left with her all 
he had then to give, the silent homage 
of a heart which would have made any 
sacrifice for the power to speak that 
homage with honor. It could have 
made none so great as allowing it to 
remain unspoken. 
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The following year was an eventful 
one to Emily. Aboutthree miles from 
the General’s residence was the stately 
mansion of the Vandeleurfamily. Its 
present proprietor was old and child- 
less, morose by nature, and not the less 
so that the softening influence, which 
the ties of family exert over the worst 
dispositions, had never come to curb 
the harsh and dogged inclinations of 
his youth. The wealthiest resident in 
the district, without one idea above his 
sordid possessions, the acerbity of his 
temper was increased by the thought 
that he should be succeeded in these 
possessions by one to whom travel and 
education had, in all probability, given 
tastes more exalted, and feelings more 
refined than his own. Henry Vande- 
leur, his nephew, on whom the estates 
of the family were strictly entailed, 
was indeed, if report spoke truly, the 
very opposite in character and habits 
to his worthless uncle. At the time 
when the St. Aubyns came to reside in 
the vicinity of Vandeleur Court, he was 
absent on the Continent, where he had 
been travelling for nearly three years, 
and about the close of the second sum. 
mer of their residence there, he return- 
ed from abroad. Handsome in person, 
easy, polished, and courteous in ad- 
dress, fluent in conversation, and skill- 
ed in all the lighter accomplishments 
of the day, from the hour of his first 
meeting with Miss St. Aubyn, she 
seemed to absorb his every thought. 
Her society he constantly sought. Pa- 
rity of years—kindred pursuits and oc- 
cupations—these, too, for the greater 
part, unshared in and unappreciated 
by most of their mutual acquaintances 
—and that mystic electricity of thesoul 
which, like the soul itself, defies inquiry 
into its origin—ere long won him the 
affections of Miss St. Aubyn. Vande- 
leur saw quickly into her feelings—he 
spoke his own, and met with the res- 
ponse he sighed for. 

To narrate the details of the period 
which followed, is not my intention. 
Suffice it to say, that the income of Mr. 
Vandeleur not being such as to render 
an immediate marriage prudent or ad- 
visable, it was agreed to defer the 
union for the long space of three years, 
at which time he would, under the will 
of his grandfather, be entitled to pro- 

rty of some amount, while in all Jike- 
lihood, from his uncle’s advanced age, 


he could scarcely survive even so long. 








During this space of time, the inter- 
course of the lovers was the most in- 
timate and unrestrained. Miss St. 
Aubyn’s communications with Vande. 
leur, verbal or written, were the simple 
exponents of her feelings. She dreamed 
not of concealing her emotions, for she 
knew of none that she should blush to 
reveal. If he were true, he had a 
right to know them; if she believed 
he could be false, she would have 
spurned him, as a reptile, from her 
feet. No woman, whose love is worth 
possessing, will bestow it on a man 
whom she can doubt. 

If the flight of Time be swift, how 
rapid must it be when he adds Love's 
pinions to his own. Only six short 
months remained to the day which 
was to make Miss St. Aubyn a bride 
in name—in heart and feeling she had 
been so long. One morning Vande- 
leur called as usual; there was some- 
thing of embarrassment, scarcely no- 
ticeable however, in his manner, but 
it did not elude Miss St. Aubyn’s eye. 
They were alone in the shrubbery to- 
gether. Emily, for a time, was silent; 
she seemed to expect that Vandeleur 
would allude to the cause of his appa- 
rent uneasiness—she felt disappointed 
that he did not. 

“Henry,” said she, at last, “ you 
are labouring under some annoyance : 
what is it ?” 

He started. slightly, but replied, 
looking affectionately in her face— 

* Yes, Emily, I am indeed; I meant 
to speak of it to you, but—I must 
leave you for a time.” 

‘“* Leave me!” said she, asudden pale- 
ness coming over her lovely face— 
** Not, surely, Henry, for along time.” 

** No, not a long time, Emily—but,” 
he paused, and added, as if reproach- 
fully, * I thought any separation would 
seem long to you: to me, I know, it 
will, 

The insinuation seemed to her un- 
kind. She raised her eyes to his; 
whatever she saw there, instead of re- 
plying to his last words, she said, with 
some emphasis— 

“ Henry, the thought of this separa- 
tion is not the only cause of your em- 
barrassment to-day. The reason of it 
may be I have a right to know it.” 

andeleur coloured deeply, but, with 

assumed playfulness, replied— 

“ My dear inquisitor, that you can- 


not learn just now. I must go to 
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London ; my stay will, I hope, be only 
afew weeks—five or six at the most: 
my business there is most urgent. Is 
not this enough ?” 

“ No,” said Miss St. Aubyn, firmly, 
“it is not, Henry. There is some 
mystery about the cause of your going 
—there should be none to me.” 

** Indeed,” said Vandeleur, with a 
smile. “ Why what a dreadfully ezi- 
geante wife you will be.” 

“‘ Exigeante wife!” did she hear him 
rightly. She had given him her entire 
heart and soul; unlocked for him the 
easket of all her thoughts and feelings 
—had he not done the like to her? 
Exigeante wife! what could there be 
for a wife to exact ?—for a husband to 
conceal? The thoughts passed, with 
the rapidity of lightning, through her 
mind—not so quickly as that Vande- 
leur failed to trace them in her inge- 
nuous face. Before she could reply 
to his words, he added— 

«‘ But come, my dear girl, you have 
indeed a right to know every thing 
from me, for to me you are every thing; 
yet, I confess, I would have kept this 
secret from you, for, I fear, it will 
give you pain. Will the motive excuse 
the crime ?” 

“It ought not,” said Emily, pet- 
tishly, but with real tenderness ; “ but 
I will try to forgive you. You should 
not rob me of my share in your annoy- 
ances. 

How weak a thing is woman, when 
she loves. The proud, intellectual, 
high-souled Emily St. Aubyn was 
once again the fond, timorous, trusting 
girl. Alas! Eve was but the first of her 
sex that the serpent’s words beguiled ! 

And wherefore repeat his words? 
Why state the first treacherous lan- 
guage of a perjured man—the first 
dark falsehood clung to by a confiding 
woman? I will not sully with it a 
page consecrated to better memories. 

That interview was, happily for her, 
the last which Miss St. Aubyn had 
with Henry Vandeleur. Happily, I say, 
for to have met him after were pro- 
fanation to her unsuspecting innocence. 

Nearly three months passed away, 
and Vandeleur continued in London. 
He wrote, however, frequently and 
fully, nor did the tone of his letters 
manifest any decline in his avowed af- 
fection for Emily. On the contrary, 
he seemed to have the deepest interest 


in all that related to her, expressing 
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only his anxiety to escape from ‘the 
giddy whirl of dissipation in which he 
was involved, once again to taste the 
happiness of her society. The pre- 
texts which each succeeding letter sug- 
gested for fresh delay, had all the ap- 
pearance of truth, and Miss St. Aubyn 
was too sincere to doubt. At length 
an event occurred which would neces- 
sarily cause his return. His uncle 
died suddenly. With what hope did 
she look for the arrival of the first 
conveyance from the metropolis, which 
could bring him back to her. Five 
weeks elapsed: she was sitting with 
her father at breakfast, the windows 
open, the fragrance of her own sweet 
flowers stealing in through them, as if 
to repay their gentle mistress for her 
care, or to chide her for withhold- 
ing her smiles from them too long. 
A servant entered, with a letter—the 
seal was black, and the direction in 
the well-known hand. Her heart sank 
within her as she took it. She opened 
it—not with the eagerness she was 
wont to do; but calmly, and with a 
strange foreboding of ill: there was 
no flutter—her very heart beat slowly, 
but so loud you might have heard its 
throbbing. The first glance at its 
contents seemed to have changed her 
into marble. Every feature was fixed 
and rigid, save her eyes, which, as if 
mechanically, moved with a measured 
slowness along the page. They reached 
the end—they returned to its com- 
mencement ; once more the fatal cha- 
racters were perused, in the same 
measured time, and, without a single 
word or utterance, she fell back, to 
all appearance, lifeless, in her chair. 

Oh, perfidy of man to woman!— 
treacherous, coward crime, is there 
no guard against thee? Yes! the 
world has a code of honour which 
says, “betray her at thy peril when 
she has father, husband, brother to 
avenge her wrong,” and the world’s 
«*men of honour” keep the command- 
ment ! 

Miss St. Aubyn had a father—but 
for the present let us return to her- 
self. She was removed to her cham- 
ber—medical aid was at once pro- 
cured; for three days she lay in com- 
plete unconsciousness. When she 
awoke from it, it was to a sense of 
entire desolation. The first dawn of 
perception brought back what had oc- 


curred in all its cold reality. There 
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was none of that indistinctness, none 
of that perplexing doubt which, to 
some minds, would have made the 
entire seem a fearful dream. Witha 
character like hers, the blow which 


could subdue, left a mark which was 


indelible. The simoom had swept over 


her existence, and not one hope re- 
mained which might blossom in the 
future. 

And how felt she towards Vande- 
leur? The dream of love had passed 
away for ever, and what replaced it ? 


Not hatred, not revenge—he was far 


beneath them—but a lofty, almost su- 


perhuman disdain. All the weakness 
of her sex was gone. Did he kneel 
before her now, in heartfelt, unfeigned 
repentance—did he bring a spell to 
efface every memory of his deceit, she 


would scarcely deign to spurn him, 


Pride triumphed over love: but Love 
too had his triumph, and rent the veil 
of the sanctuary which was his no 
longer— Miss St. Aubyn’s heart was 
broken. 

From the moment when that fatal 


letter was perused till his child's con- 


sciousness was again restored, General 
St. Aubyn scarcely left her side. Worn 
out by his anxious and dreary watch- 
ing, with his spirit already crushed by 
the blow which ruined her happiness, 
the recognition which that conscious- 


ness brought with it, fraught with such 


bitterness to both, was too much for 


his exhausted frame. He struggled 
against his own weakness, but in vain ; 
and a few days laid him on that couch 
from which he was never more to rise. 

What a holy thing is woman in the 


hour of sickness, of affliction!—how 


deep her self-devotion ; how unearthly 


her fortitude ; how cheaply purchased 
is her angel ministry, at such a mo- 
ment, by the trifling attentions, the 
petty cares which she imposes in the 
day of prosperity upon man! Yet his 
selfish nature will refuse to gratify 


what he is pleased to designate her ca- 


prices, because he knows that, when 
the hour of sorrow comes, the trea- 
sures of her priceless affection will be 
yielded up as fully as_if he had studied 
to deserve them. 


The love that smoothed the pillow 
of General St. Aubyn had been well 


earned; but deep indeed must have 
been the springs of that affection which 
could triumph over his daughter’s mi- 
sery, and make her the soothing at- 
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tendant on her parent's illness. The 
moment, however, that he required 
her care, her own griefs seemed to lose 
their sting, and for weeks she con- 
tinued to minister to his every want 


with that kind and tender solicitude 


which woman only knows. Alas! that 


solicitude was destined to be unavail- 


ing. The day that was to have seen 
his daughter a bride, closed upon his 
dying struggle. We have already wit- 
nessed the last sad scene between the 


father and the child. 
The contents of Vandeleur’s letter 


the reader is as yet unacquainted with. 


Let us now turn our eyes to the cold 
and heartless document. It was 
couched in these words :— 


se My DEAR Miss St. Avusyn,—I 
have just heard of the sudden and me- 


lancholy death of my dear and affec. 


tionate uncle. The shock which it gives 
me is great; so great indeed that it is 
with difficulty I write. I feel, how- 
ever, that I owe this letter to you, as 


circumstances connected with this sad 
event preclude all possibility of my 


fulfilling those engagements towards 


you, which I have looked forward to 
the accomplishment of with such deep 
and ardent longing. The day before 
my departure from » | first became 
aware of my dear relative’s objection 


to our intended marriage. I dared 


not communicate it to you. I well 


knew that the sensitiveness of your 
nature would make you at once shun 
a union to which any member of my 
family would manifest a dislike ; and, 


selfishly I own, I withheld from you a 
resolve which I knew, if communicated, 


would seal my unhappiness, I felt 


at the same time that his wishes, if 
persevered in, commanded my obe- 
dience. Alas! I trusted such would 
not be the case. I hoped that my re- 
monstrances, my prayers, would con- 


quer his opposition ; and to show my 


anxiety to fulfil his wishes even when 


most repugnant to my own, at his de- 
sire I left you. Till yesterday I still 
indulged in my dream of happiness, to 
be awakened from it with what bitter 
cruelty ! The same post which brought 


me intelligence of my uncle’s unex- 


pected death, brought me his solemn 


command to give up all idea of this 
marriage. I cannot dwell upon the 
subject—I scarcely know what I write. 
To find, in one dark instant, the future 
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made a dreary blank—to lose all hope 
of that which gave value to existence, 
is too much to be calmly dwelt on. 
You, too, I feel I have wronged; I 
should have been more explicit—muore 


frank. Even you would pardon me if 


you knew my present feelings. May 


God bless you, and give me peace ! 


“* Henry VANDELEUR.” 
+ + * o* ~*~ a” 


It was the third morning of the 
Spring assizes in the town of ° 
The court was crowded to excess ; and 


from the anxiety manifest on the coun- 


tenances of those present, especially 


the junior members of the legal body, 
who were chatting in noisy groups, it 
was evident that a trial of consequence 
was expected. 


« The girl herself will be examined, 
of course,” said a young gentleman who 


had been called the previous term, 


shewing at once his profound acquaint- 
ance with the system of jurisprudence 
into which he had been initiated. 

** No,” replied a solemn-looking bro- 


ther, his senior by a few months, * an 
action for breach of promise is a simple 


assumpsit in which the woman herself 


is the plaintiff ; not an action for loss of 
service, in which the father sues. She 
can’t give evidence in her own case.” 
«« Then we shan’t get a look at her,” 
exclaimed the first speaker, disconso- 


lately, and Jittle enlightened by the le- 


gal explanation. 

“ No, it’s not likely,” repeated the 
second. 

** Besides,” added a quiet-looking 
young man, “the poor girl is really 


dying. They say she can hardly live 
another week.” 


“ Live another fiddlestick !” said a 


fourth, who, being remarkable for his 
attention to the fair sex, was of course 
an authority in such matters. “* What 
a great deal you know of women! It’s 
all a sham to increase the damages. 


The girl was a consummate flirt.” 


« Was she, though ?” asked two or 
three voices at once. “ You knew her, 


then ?” 

«« Knew her! of course I did,” said 
the last speaker, half astonished at the 
question, and smiling consciously. 


“She was certainly a devilish nice 
girl, though; and, after all, 1 may 


judge her unfairly in considering her 
conduct to myself—towards others, I 
must say, I never saw her otherwise 
than . 
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* Silence in the court—hats off!” 
shouted the crier, interrupting the 
self-complacent Lothario; and the 


judge made his appearance on the 
bench. 


His entrance caused a momentary 


bustle. The callous and coxcombical 


remarks continued, however, sotto voce, 
varied with such observations as the 
following, as the names of the jurors 
were called over, and the oath admi- 
nistered to them “ well and truly to 
try” the issue— 

“’Gad! there’s old Harding of 
Myrtleville. Won't he give a sweep. 
ing verdict! He has six lovely daugh- 
ters out, and is working heaven and 
earth to get rid of them.” 

«By Jove! who is 
scratch-wig ?” 


“ Oh, faith! a set off to Harding. 


French of Powderflask-hall ; as great 


a roué as there’s in the kingdom. I'll 
back him to find for the defendant, or 
a farthing damages for the plaintiff if 
it goes very hard with his conscience.” 

In this manner the scrutiny went 


on—such of the gentlemen of the jury 


as were unknown to the parties being 


tested by the colour of their noses, the 
length of their chins, the spruceness or 
negligence of their attire, and other 
powerful indications of their respective 
dispositions ; till at length the crier 


called the case of “ St. Aubyn against 


Vandeleur.” 


A young man, about twenty-eight 
years of age, rose rather hurriedly ; he 
was slightly flushed, and his manner 
somewhat embarrassed. It was Ar- 
thur Crawford. He opened the case. 


It was an action for breach of promise 


of marriage, in which the plaintiff was 


Miss Emily St. Aubyn, the defendant, 


Henry Vandeleur, Esq. The declara- 
tion contained three counts ; the de- 
fendant pleaded the general issue, and 
a special plea ; the damages were laid 


at ten thousand pounds. Having made 


this short statement, he resumed his 


place, and bent over the brief which 


lay open before him. 

Miss .St. Aubyn’s leading counsel 
now rose, and proceeded to state the 
case. His speech was powerful and 


effective. He dwelt much on the pe- 


culiar circumstances under which the 


action was brought—solely in fulfil- 
ment of the wishes of a dying father, 
to punish the heartless slanders which 
the defendant, not content with bring- 


that in the 
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ing that father, and, as it was but too 
probable, his client likewise, to the 
grave, had circulated in palliation of 
his conduct ; and, at the end of three 
quarters of an hour, resumed his seat, 


having concluded an address which 


evidently produced a strong effect oni 
the minds of his hearers. 

The evidence for the plaintiff was 
now gone into. It consisted chiefly 
of letters addressed to her by the de- 
fendant, proving beyond all question 
the existence of a legal contract be- 
tween the parties; after the reading 
of which the medical attendants of 
Miss St. Aubyn were produced. Their 
testimony was in truth painful: they 
stated her to be reduced by mental 
suffering to a state of health, recovery 
from which was altogether hopeless ; 
and one of them declared it to be his 
conviction, that her physical exhaus- 
tion was such as to render it scarcely 
possible that she could survive another 
month. Two or three questions of 
cross-examination, injudiciously haz- 
arded, elicited replies little calculated 
to diminish the sympathy of the 
hearers with the unhappy girl, and 
the physicians were allowed to with- 
draw. ‘Mr. Vandeleur was then 
proved to have landed property to the 
value of £3,000 a-year, and to bea 
legatee in his uncle's will to the 
amount of £15,000, on condition of 
his obtaining a property equivalent to 
that sum with any wife he should 
happen to marry. With this evi- 
dence, the case for the plaintiff closed, 

The defendant’s senior counsel now 
rose to reply. He was a man of long 
experience, extreme tact, and con- 
summate art, disguised under an 
honest blunt exterior, and a homely 
frankness of manner, which might 
lead an ordinary observer to imagine 
that his entire power consisted in a 
full conviction of the fairness of his 
case; and that when that conviction 
did not exist, the ingenuousness of his 
nature must at once betray his know- 
ledge of its weakness. Nothing could 
be more at variance with his conduct. 
N never looked doubtful except 
when he was quite sure of a verdict. 
When he was not, he could not afford 
to lose the weight which his own ap- 
parent sense of the security of his 
client’s case was certain to possess 
with a jury. To look at him now, 
you would say he was himself an in- 
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jured man. He commenced by ex- 
pressing his deep regret that a case 
such as that before them should ever 
have been brought into a public court; 
a case painful in whatever way it was 
viewed, whether with reference to the 


feelings of the plaintiff or the defen- 
dant, and leading necessarily to the 
disclosure of occurrences, and the 
divulging of facts, which should have 
been kept sacred from the public eye. 
For his part, he came there to take 
an honest, straightforward course, 
whatever might be the result of it. 
His client, it was true, had denied on 
the record that any promise had been 
made on his part to marry the plain- 
tiff, but the gentlemen of the jury 
should know that such denial was 
purely formal: there was no intention 
of relying on it; the promise which 
was the foundation of that action they 
acknowledged in the fullest manner— 
they had all along done so. That 
promise had been made by his client 
in the truest spirit of sincerity, nor 
did he ever dream of abandoning it, 
till the non-fulfilment of it became a 
solemn duty. When that hour ar- 
rived, he instantly made Miss St. 
Aubyn acquainted with the fact. They 
had heard the letter read in which it 
was communicated ; they had heard 
comments, too, made upon that letter, 
on which he would not observe—he 
left it to the jury to say whether they 
were merited. To him it appeared 
that that letter should have at once 
been looked on as releasing his client 
from the engagement into which he 
had entered. Miss St. Aubyn or her 
advisers took a different view of. it ; 
this action was brought; the damages 
were laid, as they had already heard, 
at the exorbitant sum of £10,000, 
Mr, Vandeleur was literally thunder- 
struck; he felt that the marriage 
could never take place ; he knew that 
the tithe of the sum would never be 
recovered against him, but he resolved 
to make reparation for even an in- 
voluntary wrong. He resolved to 
shield Miss St. Aubyn from the indis- 
cretion of her own advisers, and 
sooner than suffer her to bring upon 
herself the odium of a trial, he gene- 
rously offered £3,000 to have the 
action abandoned. That offer was 
refused, and Mr. Vandeleur had no 
option but to defendthe case. There 
was, however, as he already stated, no 
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intention of denying the contract. 
The only evidence he should offer 
would be in mitigation of damages ; 
and he felt confident that when the 
jury came to consider that evidence, 


they would see that the sum offered 


by his client was far beyond what the 
circumstances of the case called on 
them to give. A portion of that evi- 
dence was of a nature that it gave him 
the deepest pain to be under the neces- 
sity of producing ; but it was neces- 
sary to his client's vindication, and he 


felt compelled to have recourse to it. 
The evidence to which he alluded was 
that of a person who had formerly 
been a domestic in General St. Aubyn’s 
family, the constant attendant on the 
plaintiff herself, and had reference to 
her conduct and character prior to 
the defendant's becoming acquainted 
with her. If the jury believed that 
evidence, he felt satisfied that they 
would consider his client entitled to 
all the protection in their power, and 
would feel with him that it was, if not 
a legal, at least a moral ground for 
abandoning a promise which he had 
made under a completely mistaken 
impression of Miss St. Aubyn’s dispo- 
sition and conduct. He would not 
dwell upon the matter further, but 
would allow the evidence, when ad- 
duced, to speak for itself. They had 
heard much stress laid on the circum- 
stance, that this action was brought 
solely in compliance with the dying 
wish of General St. Aubyn, and God 
forbid that he should lightly regard 
the request of a dying father. But 
the gentlemen of the jury should con- 
sider, that the breach of his client’s 
engagement was in compliance with a 
mandate scarce less solemn—the man- 
date of the nearest and dearest rela- 
tive he had on earth ; one who to him 
had been all that a father could be, 
and who, but a few hours after he had 
solemnly prohibited him from entering 
into this marriage, was suddenly 
snatched into eternity. Long and 
painful evidence had likewise been 
given by his learned friends at the 
other side, of the state of Miss St. 
Aubyn’s health—evidence which he 
believed was entitled to full credit, 
and which it grieved him to the soul 
to hear. But did it follow that her 
distress of mind arose from the con- 
duct of his client. Might it not more 
naturally be attributed to the effect 
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which being forced into this trial, this 
public exposure of her feelings, and 
his conduct, might produce on a proud 
and sensitive woman; and to whom 
was attributable this necessity? Not 


surely to Mr. Vandeleur, but to the 
mistaken pride, or affection, as it 
might be—perhaps both—of her own 
father. On the evidence for the 
plaintiff he would make but one re- 
mark—one which he felt was called 
for, and he would then conclude. In 
proving the amount of Mr. Vande- 
leur’s property, it was shown that in 
his uncle’s will he was bequeathed 
£15,000, on condition of getting a 
fortune of that amount with his wife. 
In the opening speech of his learned 
friend, no observation was made upon 
this bequest, but it was plain enough 
what was intended by putting it 
in evidence—it was plain enough 
that the object was to insinuate that 
this legacy was what caused Mr. Van- 
deleur to break off his engagement 
with Miss St. Aubyn, and that the 
wish of his uncle was only a pretext 
for doing so. This was passed by at 
the moment, but it was of course to 
be relied on at another stage of the 
trial. For his part he cared not for 
the insinuation—the character of Mr. 
Vandeleur was too well known to 
suffer from it; the high position 
which he and his family had always 
held in the county, would shelter him 
from such a stigma, and for himself 
he would scorn to defend him from it. 
More he felt it unnecessary to say, 
He had had long experience of the 
intelligence and discrimination of the 
juries of this county; he knew well 
the honour and uprightness of the 
gentlemen who now occupied the jury- 
box—mapny of them were his intimate 
and valued personal friends, and in 
their hands he knew that he had nothing 
to fear for the safety of his client. 

Mr. N having concluded his 
address, the letter written to Vande- 
leur by his uncle, requiring him, under 
pain of his displeasure, to break off his 
intended marriage with Miss St. 
Aubyn, was put in evidence, and then 
followed the vilest part of the degrad- 
ing exhibition. Madamoiselle Louise 
Tussaud was called and sworn, 

The witness, a Frenchwoman, was a 
fashionably dressed person, of about 
five-and-thirty, but evidently had be- 
stowed what skill she could to keep 
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the last decade modestly concealed; 
she was highly rouged, and endeavour- 
ed, by a perpetual smile, to carry off 
the natural expression of a face in no 
slight degree sinister and malicious in 
its character. It wanted not the 
counsel's prefatory speech to indicate 
the purpose for which she was pro- 
duced, for a glance would have told 
that her evidence could have but one 
object—to slander one who in all like- 
lihood would soon be beyond the reach 
of human malice. What might be the 
precise nature of her evidence was, 
however, matter of deep anxiety to the 
entire audience. 

She had resided, she said, in Gene- 
ral St. Aubyn’s family for nearly two 
years, and left him only a few months 
before he settled at When she 
left him, Miss St. Aubyn was in her 
nineteenth year. She had been her 
confidential attendant. She recollected 
the Count de L ; was the bearer 
of letters to him from Miss St. Aubyn. 
General St. Aubyn was not aware of 
the correspondence between his daugh- 
ter and the count. Miss St. Aubyn 
had conversations with her upon the 
subject of the count’s attentions ; be- 
lieved from them that there existed a 
mutual attachment between him and 
her mistress; knew she would have 
eloped with him, if the general had 
not suspected her intentions, and taken 
measures to prevent it. Other ques- 
tions were then put her respecting 
Miss St. Aubyn, involving calumny of 
a deeper dye, and her direct examina- 
tion closed. 

The evidence of Miss Tussaud had 
been wholly unexpected by the plain- 
tiff’s cousel. A few skilful questions, 
however, much disconcerted her, and 
served to throw no little doubt over 
her entire testimony. She admitted 
that she did not leave General St. 
Aubyn’s service at her own desire, but 
attributed her dismissal to the fact that 
she had been discovered by him to be 
the bearer of messages between his 
daughter and the Count de L ; 
and at the conclusion of her cross- 
examination, there were few persons 
in court who did not believe her story 
to be an entire fabrication. 

In reality it was not; but small, in- 
deed, was the truth mixed up with its 
monstrous falsehood, it being nothing 
more more than that she had been dis- 
missed by General St. Aubyn, on his 
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discovery from his daughter that she 
had endeavoured to bring her into 
communication with the person alluded 
to, the Count de L » who had made 
various attempts to win the favour of 
Miss St. Aubyn, but had never met 
with the shadow of encouragement. 
After her dismissal from the general's, 
Miss Tussaud removed to London, 
where she got engaged as a milliner, 
and having become acquainted with 
Vandeleur’s valet while the former 
was in London, her previous know. 
ledge of the St. Aubyns became known 
tohim. Having learned of Vandeleur’s 
resolve to break his engagement with 
her former mistress, she insinuated 
that she knew facts relating to her 
history which would give him ground 
for doing so. He readily caught at 
the opportunity, and though he placed 
no reliance on her story, he had the 
unparalleled baseness to hint it as 
one of the reasons for his conduct, 
The scheme foiled itself. The vile 
slander reached, in a faint and modi- 
fied form, the ears of his victim’s dying 
father; it stung him to the quick. 
He knew his child was spotless, and 
resolved that in her purity she should 
triumph over the calumniator. The 
ordeal had come—a few short hours 
would decide whether she should pass 
through it unscathed. 

With the evidence of the dismissed 
waiting-maid closed the defendant's 
case, and now came the time for the 
plaintiff's counsel to reply. The deep 
interest excited by the trial had reach- 
ed its extreme point, and every one 
present watched with breathless anxi- 
ety for the rising of Mr. F , whose 
turn it was to speak, and from whose 
well-known eloquence an address of 
no ordinary power was anticipated. 
He was not in court ; in a few minutes, 
however, he entered, but instead of 
proceeding to address the jury, he 
whispered some observation into the 
ear of the young lawyer who had 
opened the case. The latter listened 
intently, looked evidently much embar- 
rassed by the communication, and 
seemed to remonstrate strongly with 
his senior, who, however, appeared to 
press his proposition, whatever it was, 
with much eagerness, and the young 
man at length seemed reluctantly to 
assent to it. At this moment the 
judge asked if it were Mr. F ’s in- 
tention to address the jury. 
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My lord,” said F » “1 have 
only just concluded an address of 
nearly four hours in the other court, 
and am quite unable to speak in this 
case. In addition to the fatigue I feel, 
Lhave heard none of the defendant's 
evidence. I believe, however, my 
learned friend, Mr. Crawford, will 
take my place, and I feel I can trust 
the case to him without hesitation.” 

I glanced at Crawford; he was 
ghastly pale. I knew his powers— 
what a splendid field for them. He 
had already acquired ahigh reputation ; 
what could he mean by hesitating ? 

« Will you then address the jury, 
Mr. Crawford ?” asked his lordship. 

* As my learned friend presses me 
to undertake it, my lord, I will not re- 
fuse, though it is a responsibility I 
would gladly be relieved of,” he re- 

lied, with a steadiness of voice with 

which the embarrassment of his man- 
ner strongly contrasted. ‘In a mo- 
ment I will be prepared.” 

A feeling of disappointment at being 
deprived of a speech they had calcu- 
lated on, from a counsel of known 
eminence, was manifest on the counte- 
nances of those present. Curiosity to 
hear how a young, and to most of 
them an unknown man, would acquit 
himself in so arduous and interesting 
a case, very naturally succeeded, and 
when, after a hurried glance over a 
few notes on the margin of his brief, 
Crawford turned to commence, the 
silence was absolutely deathlike. For 
amoment I feared for him; but his 
collected air, and the calm firmness 
with which he began, at once reas- 
sured me. 

He commenced by remarking the 
wide difference between the case be- 
fore the jury, and all ordinary actions 
of the kind, being, as he said, “ the 
last act of the dying, in fulfilment of 
the last wishes of the dead.” Hethen 
entered into a lucid and impressive 
review of the evidence for the plain- 
tiff, sketching, with a touching elo- 
quence, the story of her attachment to 
Vandeleur, and his base desertion of 
her, and closing with the testimony of 
the medical witnesses; after a hur- 
ried glance at which, he said—* Gen- 
tlemen, I cannot dwell on this. I 
cannot trust myself longer with this 
detail of suffering. I had once the 
happiness .of a short, a very short, 
acquaintance with Miss St. Aubyn. 
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I saw her, not many months before 
her intimacy with the defendant be- 
gan, in her own home, the idolized 
child of a brave and honoured father. 
I thought that if worth, and loveliness, 
and virtue, could secure happiness on 
earth, grief could never cross the 
threshold of that home. Gent!emen, 
that home is desolate; the grey hairs 
of that father have gone down in sor- 
row to the grave, and the child lives 
but to fulfil his last request, and follow 
him. I must drop a veil over miseries 
which I dare not contemplate.” Here 
he became much affected; but, after 
a few moment’s pause, he went into 
a recapitulation of the evidence which 
had been relied on for the defence, 
which he made the ground of a wither- 
ing invective against Vandeleur, es- 
pecially the vile fabrications of the 
“immaculate waiting-maid,” and con- 
cluded thus—“I have charged the 
defendant with duplicity, falsehood, 
and slander; and I now charge him 
with abetting perjury, to make the 
slander effective. I have done, gen- 
tlemen, with the evidence, and I call 
on you for a verdict. There are 
amongst you fathers—remember that 
your children, too, may be deceived 
and calumniated. My client has no 
longer a father; but her father on 
his death-bed bequeathed to you the 
sacred office of protecting the honor 
of his child. In your hands, I feel 
that it is safe. I call on you, then, 
for a verdict. I ask for the entire 
damages claimed by my client, as the 
only mode you have of showing your 
sense of her wrongs, your horror of 
her betrayer. You cannot, indeed, 
make her what she once was. You 
cannot restore her what she has lost. 
Can you remove the effects of physical 
and mental sufferings of months’ 
duration? Can you obliterate the 
memory of love repaid by slander— 
of confidence returned by deceit? Can 
you give her back a peaceful home ? 
Can you give her back the buoyancy 
of heart, of which she has been 
robbed by her betrayer? No, gen- 
tlemen ; it is idle to speak of justice ; 
it is idle to speak of reparation. 
You have them not in your hands. 
But there is one thing which you can 
do. You can by your verdict vindi- 
cate my client’s honor; and, as fa- 
thers, as brothers, and as men, I 
confide that honor to your keeping.” 
A 
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With these remarks, he resumed his 
seat. 

His speech, of which I cannot even 
profess to give the substance, was 
powerfully effective ; not so much, in- 
deed, from his language as from his 
earnestness of feeling, and the deep 
impressiveness of his manner. The 
moment he got over the first few sen- 
tences, he seemed completely carried 
away by his case; the outbursts of 
pathos or indignation were evidently 
not assumed by the advocate, but felt 
by the man, and his delivery of the 
concluding portion of his address 
was, beyond description, eloquent. 
Upon the conclusion of Crawford's 
speech, the jury began to speak with 
each other, and the judge at the same 
moment commenced turning over his 
notes of the evidence, preparatory to 
charging. After a few moments, he 
commenced— 

** Gentlemen of the jury—The pre- 
sent action. Fe 

« My lord,” interrupted the fore- 
man, “ I believe it will be unnecessary 
for your lordship to trouble yourself 
by going through the evidence. We 
have agreed on our verdict.” 

** Indeed !” said his lordship, a little 
surprised. 

Crawford started from his seat, 
breathless, and pale as astatue. The 
issue paper was handed dewn. 

**For whom do you find, gentle- 
men?” 

“ We find for the plaintiff—£6,000 
damages, and 6d. costs,” replied the 
foreman. 

Crawford's eye brightened—one flush 
of triumph gleamed upon his features 
—in an instant that marble hue re- 

laced it, and, with an air of utter ex- 
austion, he sank into his place. I 
drew near hin— 

«* My dear fellow,” said I, “you have 
made a splendid effort ; but you are fati- 
gued—you had better leave the court.” 

He smiled faintly. 

* You are right,” he replied. «I 
am kuocked up, I believe; it came on 
me by surprise. I’ll take your ad- 
vice ;”’ and we left together. 

When we reached the street, I 
found it was later than I thought; 
and having an engagement to dine with 
a friend some miles from town, I part- 
ed Crawford in a few minutes. As I 
was leaving him, I shook him warmly 
by the hand, and exclaimed— 
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* Au revoir, my dear Arthur, you 
have a splendid career before you. | 
shall yet see you on the bench.” 

** Perhaps so,” said he, with a forced 
smile ; “but I fear you are a bad pro. 
phet.” 

We parted. I slept in the country 
that night, and next day arrived in 
town just in time to drive to the court- 
house, where a case in which I was en- 
gaged was expected to be calledonearly. 

I had just entered. Another case 
was called. After a few moments, the 
agent hurried into court, apparently in 
great excitement— 

«© My lord,” said he, addressing the 
bench, “I have to apply for a post- 
ponement of this trial on a very me- 
lancholy ground. Mr. Crawford, who 
was engaged in the case, has been 
wounded—! fear mortally—this morn- 
ing, in a duel.” 

There was a deep sensation in the 
court; but I waited for no more. | 
rushed to Crawford’s lodgings. Alas! 
the tale was but too true. I found he 
had but a few hours to live. He had 
given Mr. Vandeleur a meeting that 
morning, and in the first fire received 
the fatal wound. 

As I entered his room, he smiled. 

** Well,” said he, “ was I right in 
doubting your prediction? At least 
it will be a satisfaction to you to know 
that [ ama happier man than I should 
be, if it were true.” 

I will not dwell upon my interview 
with him. Life was fast ebbing ; but 
he suffered little pain, and was not 
only resigned, but cheerful. He made 
one request of me, which I too soon 
had the sad satisfaction of executing— 
that he should be interred’ in the 
church-yard of E That evening 
he was no more. 

. * * * 

It was a bright, dewy April morn- 
ing; the sun was just rising, and a 
group of persons were moving towards 
the gate which led from the little 
churchyard just alluded to to the high- 
road. The old clergyman of the 
parish, and the physician whom we 
have already seen at the beginning of 
this story, were walking silently toge- 
ther, a little in advance of the rest, 
and one tottering, aged man was lean- 
ing both his hands on an oaken staff, 
and looking on a new-made grave, 
while the large tears flowed slowly 
down his furrowed cheeks, and a 
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up of young and unconscious chil- 
een were gazing wistfully in his 
face. 

“Jt is a strange superstition,” said 
the physician, rather musingly than 
addressing his companion, ‘ which 
makes the heavens weep over the in- 
terment of the beautiful and the good. 
Those who know this world’s hollow- 
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bruised and gentle spirit passed away 
to that world “ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.” 

But what of Vandeleur? After the 
fatal duel with Crawford, he left the 
country, resided in France for five 
years, where he married an English 
heiress, whose fortune was far beyond 
what entitled him to the legacy be- 
He returned 
to Ireland, sat in parliament for his 
native county for eighteen years, and 
died in the midst of a large and pros- 
Is the reader startled 
by the sorrows of the good, and the 
prosperity of the wicked? Does he 
forget that susTICE Is ETERNAL? 














court. 
ras en- ness would find a happier omen in 
early, their smile.” queathed by his uncle. 
> case “ And those who do not,” replied 
ts, the the clergyman, “ might learn it sadly 
ntly in from the story of Emily St. Aubyn.” 
Yes, reader, on her grave fell the perous family. 

iz the first ray of that morning’s quiet sun- 

post. shine. Five days after the termina- 
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ad. Tue Scotch are not reckoned a fana- 
it in tical people, nor easily led away by the 
least seductions of empirics and impostors. 
‘now In spiritual matters, they are strongly 
ould prejudiced in favour of their own 
ereed, and their Presbyterian form of 

view church government ; and of this ten- 
but dency of their perfervidum ingenium, 

not they have given the world abundant 

ade proofs, in many a bloody campaign and 
oon battle-field. Often have they drawn 
g— the sword, and marched under “ the 
the blue banner,” in defence of their na- 

ing tional worship. To that they have 
adhered with an unflinching constancy 

of attachment—with a determined re- 

rn- sistance to alteration, or infringement 
da from any quarter—that has scarcely 
rds been surpassed in any other country in 
ttle Christendom. For the Covenant and 
gh- Confession of Faith, their ancestors 
the were content to suffer torture and im- 
we prisonment, exile and martyrdom. On 
of the front of their ecclesiastical stand- 
ze. ards, they seem to have inscribed the 
st, prickly motto of their emblematic this- 
an- tle, «* Nemo me impune lacesset”—for, 
aff, whenever kings and nobles ventured 
ve, to bring their prerogatives in collision 






with the kirk, they found cause in the 
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end, as the two Charleses and the two 
Jameses did, to regret their temerity, 
Presbyterianism has always been view- 
ed as the palladium of the kingdom— 
the symbol of the nation’s independence 
—as much as the old patriarchial stone 
on which their Malcolms and Alexan- 
ders were crowned, and the loss of 
which was accompanied with the most 
direful prognostications of slavery and 
ruin. Nothing in the who. history 
of Scotland is more obvious than this 
indomitable spirit of adherence to the 
principles of John Knox, and the plat- 
form of church discipline which he 
erected. And it survives at the pre- 
sent day ; for it is a remarkable fact, 
that amidst all the sectarian eruptions 
and secessions that have taken place 
down to the exode of 1843, the constant 
complaint of the dissentient parties has 
been, that the church was not holding 
faithfully by her original standards, 
was falling away from her genuine 
Presbyterian ‘constitution, and,'there- 
fore, that they, the seceders, and not 
the establishment, were the true kirk. 
But though we have ample testimo- 
nies to the zeal and veneration with 
which the Scotch have clung to their 
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national faith, to their patient endur- 
ance in suffering for it, and their fiery 
controversies in maintaining their pu- 
rity, we meet with rare instances in 
which they have allowed their zeal for 
religion to degenerate into fanaticism. 
Credulity, except in money-making 
speculations, like the Darien expedition, 
or the South Sea scheme is not one of 
their national characteristics. Tosuper- 
stition they are not addicted. Saints, 
and holidays, and relics, and pilgrim- 
ages (unless to London, in quest of 
situations), and miracles, and festivals, 
have long been swept from their calen- 
dar. Impulses, illuminations, visions, 
gifts of the Spirit, and other celestial 
pretensions, that have misled weak 
minds, and kept them in thraldom to 
designing hypocrites, have never been 
able to maintain a local habitation and a 
name north of the Tweed. To the 
yoke of clerical leaders they have al- 
ways shown a willingness to bend, and 
to an extent scarcely reconcilable with 
the innate stubborn independence of 
their character. But then it was es- 
sential that these leaders should hoist 
Presbyterian colours, and draw the 
sword of eloquence against some re- 
puted heresy or grievance, such as lay- 
atronage, secular domination, Pre- 
acy, Antinomianism, Bouvignonism, 
aggressions of the civil magistrate, 
&c., all of which have, in turn, been 
cast into the Theological arena, to the 
imminent jeopardy of a new age of 
conventicles, and a second Bothwel- 
brig. 

With all their religious enthusiasm, 
however, it is curious that the Scotch 
have seldom yielded to the artifices of 
impostors, or been duped by those im- 
pious blasphemies and extravagances, 
under the mask of sanctity, that have 
often taken root and flourished in the 
neighbouring kingdoms, and on the 
Continent. Had Naylor and his 
Quakers in Cromwell’s time, or the 
Fifth Monarchy Men, or the Brethren 
and Sisters of the Free Spirit, or the 
Munster Anabaptists, or Jacob Beh- 
men the Mystic, or John Tetzel him- 
self, with his wallet of indulgences, 
ventured to pitch their tents by the 
Forth or the Tay, we question whe- 
ther they would have gathered a single 
congregation. Peter the Hermit would 
have excited no crusade, unless against 
the Romish cathedrals, or the king’s 
authority, and then he must have 
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sworn to the Covenant, and professed 
himself a disciple of John Knox and 
the “ trewe kirke.” 

Strange as it may appear, the only 
fanatical pretenders that have ac. 
quired any celebrity in Scotland, were 
women; and, more surprising still, 
their doctrines were of the most vi- 
sionary and extravagant character, out- 
raging common sense and moral de- 
cency, surpassing in absurdity any- 
thing ever offered to the plainest un- 
derstanding. 

Of these two impostors in petticoats, 
the one, Mrs. Buchan, was a native— 
a person of dissolute habits and hum- 
ble parentage, almost illiterate, but 
naturally clever, artful, and enthusias- 
tic. The other, Madame Bouvignon, 
was a foreigner, a Fleming by birth, 
who claimed to be divinely inspired, 
set apart by the special interposition of 
Heaven to revive the true spirit of 
Christianity, which had been extin- 
guished amidst the theological wrang- 
lings and animosities of the age. Her 
opinions, however, were imported into 
Scotland, and spread particularly in 
the shires of Perth, Aberdeen, Banff, 
Ross, and other parts of the High- 
lands, so as to call down the anathe- 
mas of the Church and the General 
Assembly, which passed various acts, 
between 1700 and 1710, for suppress- 
ing her writings, which were denounced 
as containing “a mass of dangerous, 
impious, blasphemous, and damnable 
errors.” 

Nothing could be more unlike than 
the personal character of these two 
fanatics, although in religious preten- 
sions they bore a strong resemblance 
to each other. The Scotchwoman 
was gross, conceited, and carnal. Her 
followers consisting, with one or two 
exceptions, of ignorant people, chiefly 
of the working classes. Antonia 
Bouvignon, was lively, learned, and 
insinuating, possessing great order of 
mind and fluency of speech, so that she 
recommended her pernicious heresies 
not only to the imaginations of the un- 
lettered multitude, but to the accept- 
ance of educated and ingenious men, 
who were persuaded of their truth, 
and laboured to {diffuse far and wide 
the contagion of her fanaticism. Some 
of her works were translated and ex- 
tensively circulated in the North of 
Scotland, and a clergyman in Aber- 
deen was deposed from the office of 
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the ministry, for adopting and defend- 
ing her errors. It is this circumstance 
of her “damnable doctrines” having 
been implanted in the spiritual soil of 
the country, and still required to be 
solemnly abjured by every clerical can- 
didate for the kirk, that gives this 
famous impostor a title to take her 
place in the same niche with Mrs. 
Buchan, of whose romantic history, 
lately published in Edinburgh, we now 
propose to offer a short account; and 
when we inform the reader, that this 
illiterate, sensual fanatic “ gave her- 
self out to be the third person in the 
God-head, and pretended to confer im- 
mortality on whomsoever she breathed, 
and promised eventually to translate 
direct to heaven in a body, without 
tasting of death, all who put unlimited 
faith in her divine mission ;” that she 
also personified the woman described 
in the Revelations, as being clothed 
with the sun and the moon; and pre- 
tended to have brought forth the man- 
child who was to rule all nations with 
arod of iron, in the person of one of 
her converts, 2 Rev. Hugh White, 
who had been a dissenting minister at 
Irvine ; and when we further state, 
that these celestial claims and preten- 
sions were mixed up with the most 
degrading and criminal practices, sen- 
suality, prostitution, infanticide, our as- 
tonishment increases, that blasphemies 
so palpable, and vices so revolting, 
instead of being visited by the penalties 
of the law, should have found adhe- 
rents and proselytes among the sober, 
pious descendants of the Scottish Co- 
venanters. Yet such is the fact. 

The delusions of this female hypo- 
crite drew after her a number of indi- 
viduals (altogether about sixty) who 
preferred her society to the ties of do- 
mestic life, and quitted their homes 
and their relations to follow her, in 
the vain expectation of passing from 
this world to immortality, without 
being subject to the common lot of 
human nature. These ridiculous fana- 
tics adopted the title of Buchanites, 
after the name of theic founder, who 
was variously styled by her devo- 
tees, “ Our Lady,” “ Friend Mother,” 
* Luckie Buchan.” They held her in 
great veneration, and such was her 
ghostly authority over them, that it 
was ascribed to the influence of demo- 
niacal agency, or a familiarity with the 
black art. In this latter science, her 
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proficiency was supposed to be such, 
that “she could cause any person on 
whom she laid her hand instantly to 
forget all earthly concerns, and follow 
her, though it were to the utmost 
limits of the earth, with the most im- 
plicit devotion.” This belief, no doubt, 
was fostered by her arrogant presump- 
tion, and her extreme volubility of 
tongue, for she affected the air of an 
apostle, and spoke and wrote with a 
facility quite extraordinary in one who 
could scarcely have received more than 
the first elements of education. 

But even when her personal influ- 
ence declined, when her mission proved 
a ludicrous failure, and when this im- 
pious dispenser of immortality could 
not exempt herself from the stroke of 
death, her disciples clung to the delu- 
sive hopes with which she had indoc- 
trinated them. They were firmly per- 
suaded of her divinity; kept the cof- 
fined body for years unburied, and 
gave out that she had privately ascend- 
ed to heaven as the precursor of their 
translation. 

A sect professing such extravagant 
tenets could not be expected to gain 
many proselytes, and it is but justice 
to the people of Scotland, to allow 
that Buchanism found no countenance 
among them. The odious rites were 
perpetrated within the walls of its 
own humble convent, and never ven- 
tured to show themselves in open day. 
Society received no taint from its con- 
tagion, and gave little heed to its 
visionary pretensions. With the bu- 
siness of life its doctrines never ven- 
tured to mingle, but remained isolated, 
shunned and detested in every neigh- 
bourhood where it pitched its taber- 
nacles. Nor was it formed or design- 
ed for perpetuity. By its rules there 
was neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage ; the limit of its duration was 
the lives of its members, and accord- 
ingly, after an existence of a few years, 
it dwindled away toa solitary octo- 
genarian couple, the last survivor 
having died in January, 1846. 

The author, to whom we are in- 
debted for the memoir of Mrs. Buchan 
and her infatuated group of enthu- 
siasts, is Mr. Joseph Train, a name 
not unknown in Scottish literature, 
and worthy of a passing notice. Sir 
Walter Scott found in him one of his 
most valuable coadjutors, and makes 
frequent mention, in his works, of the 
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assistance he derived from his inde- 
fatigable researches and contributions. 


Mr. Train belongs originally to the 
Land of Burns, being a native of Ayr- 


shire—of humble parentage, and in- 
debted chiefly to his own diligence for 
his education, and his future success 
in life. He was early intended for 
some mechanical employment; but the 
drudgery of manual labour did not 


accord with his lively imagination and 


his taste for letters. The ardour of 
his love for the muses was such, that 
when a young man of twenty, and 
quartered, in 1800, with the Ayrshire 
militia at Inverness, he accumulated a 
guinea and a-half in sixpences, saved 
from his pay, to purchase a copy of 
Currie’s edition of the works of 


Burns, published at Liverpool. The 


peace of Amiens, having closed Mr. 
Train’s services as a militia-man, his 
patron, the colonel of the regiment, 
Sir David Hunter Blair, obtained for 
him an appointment in the excise ; 


and this has continued to be his occu- 


pation, since 1810, in various districts 


of Scotland, Largs, Newtonstewart, 
Perth, Fife, Kirkintilloch, Queenferry, 
Falkirk, Wigton, and Castledouglas, 
where he still resides, as a retired 
supervisor, cultivating his favourite 
antiquarian studies, and paying occa. 
sional court to the muse. His poetical 
effusions are numerous, and far above 
mediocrity. Like his illustrious coun- 
tryman, Burns, who wrote many of 
his best lyrics while following the un- 
congenial profession of a gauger, Mr. 
Train was doomed to regale his poetic 
fancy from the odorous fumes of 
whiskey casks, malting vats, and illicit 
distilleries. 

The bent of his genius, however, 
and the opportunities he enjoyed of an 
acquaintance with many of the inter- 
esting and picturesque localities in 
Scotland, inclined him to the prose- 
cution of traditional and antiquarian 
researches ; and it was in this capacity 
that he rendered himself so useful an 
auxiliary to Sir Walter Scott. Mr. 
Train wasnecessarily one of the twenty 
who was in the secret of the author- 
ship of the “ Waverly Novels;” and, 
in several instances, premature revela- 
tions werein danger of coming to light, 
in consequence of his communications 
bearing a suspicious resemblance to 
characters and events described in the 
fictions of the Great Unknown. 
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His first introduction to Sir Walter 
was the result of one of his earliest 


productions, “ Strains of the Moun. 
tain Muse,” published in 1814, con. 


sisting chiefly of metrical tales, illus. 
trative of traditions in Galloway and 
Ayrshire, accompanied with topogra- 
phical and legendary notes. Sir Wal- 
ter at once procured a dozen copies 
and the address of the author, became 


his patron and friend, encouraged his 


antiquarian pursuits, and commenced 
a correspondence with him, which was 
only terminated by the death of the 
Mighty Minstrel. Mr. Train’s con- 
tributions to the Waverley Novels, it 


would be out of our province here 
to enumerate: they are duly acknow. 
ledged by Sir Walter in his prefaces, 
and afterwards by Lockhart, in the 
third, fourth, fifth, and seventh vols. 
of the “ Life.” When composing 
the “* Lord of the Isles,” the distin- 
guished poet received from his new 
ally his description of Queensbury 


Castle, the landing of Bruce from 


Arran, and the hospital founded by 


the royal fugitive at Kingscase, near 
Presterrick. 

It was upon this occasion that he 
transmitted to Sir Walter one of the 


magus, or drinking-horns, provided by 
Bruce for the use of the lepers, This 
interesting relic was among the first 
of the many valuable antiquarian re- 
mains afterwards presented to him; 
the extensive collection of which now 
forms one of the chief attractions at 


Abbotsford. A Roman battle-axe, 
found in the Moss of Cree; a razor 


of the fifteenth century ; the spleuchan 
of the famous freebooter, Rob Roy; a 
fragment of the oaken bedstead that 
belonged to the Black Douglas; a 
curious brass visor, with moveable 
projecting horns, where the eye-holes 
should have been; an Andrea Fer- 
rara, said to have been worn by the 
notorious persecutor, the Laird of 
Lagg ; the stock-bow of Sir John the 
Grezme, who was killed at the battle 
of Falkirk in 1298 ; a drinking guaigh, 
made from Wallace’s tree in the Tor- 
wood; the ladle of the last resident 
hangman in Drumfries, with an ac- 
count of the manner of using it, as 
described in the 13th volume of the 
Waverley Novels. These, with a va- 
riety of other rare and time-honoured 
curiosities, were furnished by the 
obliging exciseman during his inti- 
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macy with Sir Walter. “And,” as 
Mr. Lochart says in his Life (chap. x.), 
“if ever a catalogue of the museum 


at Abbotsford shall appear, no single 


contributor, most assuredly, will fill 
so large a space in it as Mr. Train.” 
But valuable as his antiquarian pur- 
suits were, the amount and value of 
his literary services were still greater. 
To most of the novels he made some 
contribution orother. Whenalluding 


to his first interview with the then 
Great Unknown, Mr. Lockhart ob- 


serves (vol. iii., c. 1) :— 


** To this intercourse with Mr. Train, 
we owe the whole machinery of the 
‘Tales of my Landlord,’ as well as the 
adoption of Claverhouse’s period, for 
the scene of some of its first pictures.” 


The very name of Cleishbotham 
was borrowed from the professional 
soubriquet of a Galloway school-mas- 
ter. The account of the wandering 


Astrologer, which formed the ground- 


work for Guy Mannering—the cu- 
rious history of Old Mortality, and 


the hint to make Viscount Dundee the 
hero of the tale—the sketch of 
** Faithless Fanny,” the prototype of 


Madge Wildfire—the traditions on 
which the dramas of M‘Duff’s Cross 


and the Doum of Devorgoil are found- 
ed—the first notice of the motley 
Morrice Dancers, so graphically por- 
trayed in the Fair Maid of Perth— 
sketches of Skipper Hawkins, the 
original of Dick Hatterick—of Flora 
Marshall, the supposed Meg Merrilies 
—of Andrew Gummell (a native of 
old Rumnock, in Ayrshire), the Edie 
Ochiltree of the Antiquary—of Wan- 
dering Willie in Red Gauntlet —of 
the ravages perpetrated by the Earl of 
Derby in Kirkcudbrightshire, as des- 
cribed in Peveril of the Peak—of 
the story of the Fifeshire Surgeon’s 
Daughter, forming the nucleus of the 
admired tale bearing that name in the 
Chronicles of the Canongate—all these, 
and sundry other anecdotes of curious 
manners and customs, family legends, 
superstitions, &c., embodied in the 
Waverley series, owe their paternity 
to the unwearied diligence of the de- 
voted supervisor of excise. The 
death of Sir Walter in some degree 
removed the main stimulus that had 
urged Mr. Train on in his antiqua- 
rian and traditional inquiries. But 
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he has not been idle for the last dozen 
years “in his cottage pleasantly si- 
tuated on the banks of the Carling- 


worth Lake, in the neighbourhood of 
Castle Douglas.” A short time ago, 


he published a “ History of the Isle 
of Man;” and more recently appear- 
ed “ The Buchanites from first to 
last,” giving a detailed account of 
the founder and the fanatical extra- 
vagances of that miserably-deluded 


sect to whose history we now return. 


Mrs. Buchan, as her historian in- 
forms us, was the daughter of John 
Simpson, the keeper of asmall hedge 
ale-house, or dram-shop, on the old road 
between Banff and Portsay, at a place 
called Fatmacken, where she was born 
about the year 1738, and received the 
name of Elspeth. Before she had 


completed her third year, her mother 
died, and the father having married 
again soon after, she was put under 
the chargeof strangers. The wretch- 
ed circumstances of her foster parents 


is described as such, that “ her bed- 
ding consisted of a bag stuffed with 


straw laid down on the ground be- 
side the fire at night, with an empty 
sack for a coverlet, which were re- 
moved in the morning, and stowed 
away till required again in the even- 
ing.” Her earliest occupation was to 
herd her master’s cows ; but accord- 


ing toher own account, she was not 
particularly trustworthy, for she con- 
fesses, ‘* I had no pleasure in working, 
and ever forgot the directions given 
me.” Her next employment was in 
the family of a distant relation of her 
mother’s, by whom she was taught 
to sew and read. The husband of 
this woman was a Banffshireman, and 
a West India planter, and as they 
were about to proceed to Jamaica, 
young Elspeth was taken along with 
them to Greenock. It was here that 
her future prospects and the entire 
current of her life underwent a la- 
mentable change. While waiting for 
the ship that was to convey them 
across the Atlantic, “ she left her 
friends, to associate with idle company, 
and appears then to have contracted 
these depraved habits which she after- 
wards inculcated respecting matri- 
mony.’ The streets of Greenock and 
the company of sailors, and other low 
vagabonds, were not certainly the most 
respectable nursery for the gifts and 
graces of a saint, and one, too, who 
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aspired to such intimate relationship 
with the Deity. No doubt, some of 
her doctrines—perhaps the most po- 
pular—were learned in this school ; 
and the most remarkable feature in 
her subsequent career is, that she con- 
trived, after this discreditable novi- 
ciate, to get a single dupe to believe in 
her divine mission. 

How long she followed her Green- 
ock profession does not appear on 
the record. Her next movement was 
one contrary to the principles she 
afterwards inculcated ; for it is stated 
that “she trepanned, at Ayr, a work- 
ing potter, named Robert Buchan, to 
be her husband!” This union, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been le- 
gally solemnized, as no voucher or en- 
trance of it can be discovered in the 
parish registers. It soon proved to be 
not a happy one; for her licentious 
conduct at Ayr obliged the husband to 
remove with her to Banff, where he 
commenced a manufactory of earthen- 
ware on his ownaccount. Not being 
successful in this speculation, he re- 
paired to Glasgow in search of em- 
ployment, leaving his wife with three 
children at Banff, “to provide for 
themselves as they best could,” by 
teaching children to sew. Her family, 
at this time a son and two daughters, 
were grown up, and having imbibed 
their mother’s virtues, they afterwards 
joined the Buchanite Society. Hum- 
ble as her occupation was, she might 
have earned a comfortable livelihood 
by it, had not her Greenock propensi- 
ties interfered with the sedate car- 
riage expected from an instructress of 
youth. 

It was at this period, in her thirty- 
sixth year, that her irregularities took 
anew direction, and assumed a reli- 
gious form. Her family and her school 
were neglected. Her whole attention 
was absorbed with devotional exercises, 
disputing about theological subjects, 
and frequenting “fellowship meet- 
ings,” at which she is said to have ex. 
celled as an orator, and an ingenious 
expounder of Scripture. Her views 
were not reckoned orthodox, never- 
theless she made several converts ; 
amongst others, the wife of a Captain 
Cook, of the revenue cutter on that 
station. Their chief occupation was to 
spend many hours together, “ mourn- 

ing for their own sins and the sins of 
others ;” but the captain not relishing 
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this employment of his wife, and think. 
ing her “ mad with religion,” kept her 
shut up in a dark room for three 
weeks, and was reported to have 
threatened Mrs. Buchan’s life. The 
clergy also took the alarm, being of. 
fended both with her doctrines and her 
loose conduct, and became chiefly in- 
strumental in raising the populace 
against her. But the more she was 
opposed, the more resolute she was 
to carry out the details of a divine 
apocalypse, charging her with a hea- 
venly mission.” Her pretext, like 
Cromwell’s, when he wanted a reason 
to sanction his own earthly purposes, 
was, that she was “seeking the word 
of the Lord ;”’ and so earnest was she 
in her inquiries that, she writes, ‘ had 
a gallows been erected at every door, 
I would not have'stayed from going 
there.” According to her own ac- 
count, she went through a sort of re- 
fining process, before entering upon 
her apocalyptic duties, for she says— 
‘In the year 1774, the power of God 
wrought such a wonderful change on 
my senses, that I overcame the flesh, so 
as not to make use of earthly food for 
some weeks; which made all that saw 
me conclude I was going to depart this 
life.” This victory over the flesh 
must be understood as referring solely 
to the stomach ; for in no other sense 
was it admitted as an article in Mrs. 
Buchan’s creed. 

The hostility of the clergy, the de- 
sertion of her school, and the immi- 
nent danger of her life, induced our 
lady” to remove with her family to 
Glasgow, where she arrived in March, 
1781, and was cordially received by 
her husband, then employed in a pot- 
tery in that city—the delf-work at the 
Broomielaw. Here she kept up a 
correspondence with her associates in 
the north—the members of the Banff- 
shire Fellowship Societies; but her 
early propensities seem not to have 
been eradicated, for “* an unfavourable 
report regarding her mode of life 
reached her native place,” and drew 
from some of her friends there an ad- 
vice “to mend her manners.” To 
these insinuations she replied in a 
spirit of Christian forbearance; re- 
gretting the trouble her advisers took 
about her concerns, and promising “ to 
plead for them night and day at the 
throne of grace.” 

During her residence in Glasgow at 
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this time (1782), she formed an ac- 
ws with two persons, the Rev. 

ugh White, and Mr. Andrew Innes, 
afterwards the two most zealous and 
most celebrated of her disciples. Mr. 
White was then minister of the Relief 
Congregation at Irvine, near Ayr. He 
had the reputation of being a popular 
preacher,‘and was certainly a man of 
talents, and a scholar. His native 
lace was St. Ninians, near Stirling; 
but he had been professor of logic in 
an American college, and was reckoned 
a profound theologian. His besetting 
foible was vanity and self-conceit ; and 
he must have been unsteady in his 
opinions, as he changed from the esta- 
blished church to the secession. His 
weakness in these respects rendered 
him an easy captive to the spiritual 
flatteries of Luckie Buchan. She had 
an opportunity of hearing him preach 
at a sacrament in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow, in December, 1782, and 
being taken with his oratory, she in- 
formed him by letter of the conquest 
he had made, and of his being “ the 
first minister who had spoken effec- 
tually to her heart.” The epistle is a 
curious specimen of artful compliment 
and blasphemous assumption. She 
tells him that before seeing him with 
the bodily eye, she had often viewed 
him by the eye of faith; that he was 
‘¢a promised seed, actually born from 
above,” the apocalyptic child, ‘ that 
has lain in the womb of the everlasting 
decree from all eternity.” 

This communication was received at 
first as an effusion of genuine piety ; 
and as such Mr. White showed it to 
several of his congregation, who were 
so pleased with Mrs. Buchan’s reli- 
gious views, that they wished her per- 
sonal acquaintance. Accordingly, Mr. 
White invited her to Irvine, where 
she became his lodger, and met with 
a welcome reception from the whole 
sect, who seem to have paid her the 
utmost reverence. 

“From her heavenly conversation 
and extraordinary gifts (says the nar- 
rative) they soon began to consider her 
a valuable acquisition to their party. 
Religion was her constant topic, in 
every company and on all occasions 
she introduced it. Her time was 
wholly employed in visiting from house 
to house ; in praying andsolving doubts, 
answering questions, and in expound- 

ng the Scriptures.” It is not easy for 
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Satan long to pass as an angel of light. 
Some of the congregation began to 
question the orthodoxy of her princi- 
ples; they accused their minister of 
having imbibed them, and requested 
him to dismiss her as a dangerous 
person. With this peremptory de- 
mand he was obliged to comply. In 
a few weeks Mrs. Buchan quitted Ir- 
vine, and repaired to Glasgow, where 
she continued to correspond with her 
reverend neophyte,for the purpuse of en- 
couraging his “ young faith,” assuring 
him that her birth pains of heavenly 
love towards him far surpassed the 
love of woman ; and rejoicing that her 
lot and his had had been cast in the 
same land! Her correspondents at 
this early stage of her mission, amongst 
whom was the Rev. Francis O’Rely, 
of Northampton, were numerous, for 
one of her disciples says, “ when Friend 
Mother came to Irvine, she brought 
with her a little hair-trunk filled with 
letters from various ministers and re- 
ligious societies in the North of Eng- 
land,” 

Another of her converts at this time 
was Andrew Innes, the last survivor 
of the sect, who may also claim the 
honour of being its historiographer, as 
it was chiefly from materials furnished 
by him that Mr. Train drew up his 
narrative. This attached devotee, 
second only in Luckie’s affections 
to the Great Man Child himself, was 
from Mauthill in Perthshire. His 
parents were humble cofters, and he 
was bred to the business of a carpen- 
ter ; but hearing of Mrs Buchan’s 
fame in the West, and the excitement 
caused by Mr. White’s heresies, An- 
drew resolved “to cast in his lot with 
them, although most violently opposed 
by his mother and many of his friends.” 
It was in 1787 that he first met our 
lady, to whose person and pretensions 
he afterwards adhered with romantic 
devotion. His exertions contributed 
much to the forming of the Buchanite 
society, of which he remained an ef- 
fective member to the last, and in 
right of survivorship he became pus- 
sessed of all the property belonging to 
that community. 

The trial of Mr. White for heresy 
before the Relief Presbytery at Glas- 
gow, was the occasion for a general 
rendezvous of his friends at Mrs. Bu- 
chan's lodgings there. Although the 
reverend gentlemen had not openly de- 
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clared his ghostly idol to be actually 
the woman prophesied in the Revela- 
tion, yet he boldly affirmed her to be 
a saint of no ordinary character, and 
the harbinger of a light that would 
expel the darkness of Antichrist which 


had so long overshadowed the earth.’ 


His congregation, however, offended 
at the delusions and blasphemous opi- 
nions he had imbibed, threatened him 
with deposition for propagating tenets 
contrary to the Confession of Faith. 
A paper being drawn up by his oppo- 
nents, containing what was supposed 
to be the new doctrines, he acknow- 
ledged them as his principles and sub- 
scribed them as such; and with regard 
to his quitting Mrs. Buchan, “ he was 
so enamoured of her mystic views, that 
he declared he would sooner cut off 
his right arm.” In short, Mr. White’s 
vanity led him to believe that he was 
destined to be a second John Knox, 
the founder of a new church; and in 
this delirium his spiritual mother en- 
couraged him. ‘ Believe me (she 
wrote), my dear love, there is nothing 
in glory, grace, or providence but 

what is on your side. Although hell 

and earth, men and devils, be raging 

against us, they can only rage in their 

own ground, and cannot harmus. * 
* * * * You are on the Lord’s 
side, therefore the enemies of the 

Lord are up in arms against you; but 
go you forward, fear not, for the 
breaker is come up before them. The 
great I AM will keep you like the 
apple of his eye.” 

Mr. White's friends regretted his 
infatuation, and judged of his pros- 
pects in a different light from the 
frenzied view of it taken by Mrs. Bu- 
chan. He hada young wife, and two 
children still in infancy. But all ex- 
postulation was in vain. His opinions 
and his whole deportment had under- 
gone a change so marvellous, that peo- 
ple attributed the influence of Luckie 
over him to her skill in the black art. 
He would listen neither to the voice of 
reason nor the sympathies of domes- 
tic affection. His trial proceeded, and 
the Presbytery were obliged to eject 
him from the ministry. This was 
in August, 1783, the decision of the 
court being unanimous, finding him 
guilty “of entertaining a number of 
sentiments contrary to Scripture.’ 
While his relations pitied and lamented 
his delusion, the result was hailed as a 
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triumph over Satan and the malice of 
the world, by the crafty woman by 
whom he was so unaccountably misled. 
She wrote both to himand Mrs. White, 
exhorting them not to fear their ene. 
mies :— 


‘* Poor short-sighted creatures, they 
see nothing on the other side of death, 
They think that I have done all this ; 
and many are praying that you had ne. 
ver seen me; but I am sure, if they 
knew how happy I would be to spend 
my last breath, and the last drop of my 
blood, for Hugh White, they would not 
give themselves so much trouble. Iam 
glad to think you are so well prrepared 
for this stroke; but it will do you no 
harm, for although the whole course of 
nature were set on fire, it would not 
singe one hair of your head !” 


The deposition of Mr. White excit- 
ed no small sensation in the West, 
especially in Glasgow, where Mrs. Bu- 
chan then resided, in her old lodging 
in the Salt Market, receiving visits 
from crowds of Irvine people, and dis. 
puting with her enemies on religious 
matters. A small remnant of Mr. 
White's congregation embraced the 
new doctrines, and resolved to adhere 
to him. These formed the nucleus of 
the sect; the most zealous and influ- 
ential of whom, at this time, says the 
narrative **were Mr. Peter Hunter, 
writer and town-clerk in Irvine, and 
John Gibson, builder there. Many 
individuals of both sexes followed in 
their wake. Mrs. Buchan had in- 
formed them of the apocalypse that 
had induced her to travel from sea to 
sea for the fulfilment of that holy:re- 
velation; but though thus employed 
for nearly ten years, she confessed she 
had been only a gazing-stock to the 
people, and the butt of the devil's 
wrath. No person was so impressed 
with the belief of her divine call as to 
follow her from Banffshire ; nor after 
her departure from her native place, 
did the whimsies advanced by her dis- 
turb, in the slightest degree, the order 
of any community. In Glasgow, the 
only convert she appears to have made 
was Andrew Innes!! Andrew’s first 
interview with Luckie happened the 
preceding year, as we have mention- 
ed. Having travelled from Muthill to 
Glasgow, to attend the Relief Sacra- 
ment, he accidentally met her in his 
landlady’s kitchen, and accompanied 
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her to chapel. The consequences he 
inust relate himself :— 


“ After service, she invited me to her 
lodgings, which were then in the upper 
flat of an old wooden house in the Salt- 
Market, and was but poorly furnished. 
As soon as I went in, she rose and con- 
ducted me to Glasgow-green, where she 
laid open to my view how the kings and 
hosts of Israel became a curse to the 

ople, and how David, by his adultery 
with Bethsheba, occasioned the death 
of so many people; with other parts of 
Seripture, which I knew to be truth so 
simple and easy to be comprehended, 
that I wondered I had never seen them 
before in the same light. We parted in 
the evening, and I called by appoint- 
ment again at her house on Monday, for 
the purpose of seeing her letters of cor- 
respondence, which were chiefly with 
ministers of various sects in Banff and 
Aberdeenshire.” 


The doors of the church being 
closed against Mr. White, he preached 
in his own garden, but his hearers 
being often disturbed by persons throw- 
ing stones and brick-bats among them, 
he was forced to retire into his own 
house, where their meetings at night 
continued for some time, Mrs. Bu- 
chan always taking a leading part. The 
nature and results of these nocturnal 
conventions are thus described :— 


“*The room was always crowded to 
excess ; and the enemies sometimes re- 
mained after the public service was 
over, to contend about disputed points 
of doctrine, from which no good resulted 
to either party. The friends and rela- 
tions of those who had become members 
of the society, were determined to throw 
every possible interruption in their way. 
Customers deserted merchants who were 
members; tradesmen, labourers, &c., 
were thrown out of employment; pa- 
rents were set against their children, 
servants against their masters, and 
drunken sailors were encouraged to 
watch and molest every person about to 
enter Mr. White’s house in the evenings. 
And these practices not being discou- 
raged by the magistrates, they grew the 
longer, the more presumptuous, till at 
last they attacked the doors and win- 
dows with sticks and stones ; and when 
he applied to the magistrates for pro- 
tection, he was only told to send away 

that offensive woman, and the people 
would be quiet as formerly. 

‘‘For greater privacy, they after- 
wards met at the house of Mr. Hun- 
ter; but their meetings there being 
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discovered also, and the indignation of 
the populace being roused by the re- 
ports circulated of their doctrines and 
manner of worship, the doors and win- 
dows were demolished; and Mrs. Bu- 
chan, while endeavouring to escape the 
fury of the mob by a back way, was 
intercepted. She was accompanied by 
Mr. Gibson, a very strong man, who, 
when one of the rabble was about to lay 
violent hands on her, grasped her round 
the waist with his arms, and would not 
part with her till a drunken fellow cut 
one of his hands with a jocteleg (clasp- 
knife), whereupon a general shout of 
joy was raised for the capture of the 
witch-wife, who had cast her ‘‘ gla- 
moury” over the minister. After drag- 
ging her through all the streets of the 
town, nearly in a state of nudity, many 
were for ducking her in the river, but 
the majority was for parading her home 
to her husband to the sound of an old 
tin-kettle; and they actually trailed 
her to Stewarton, a village about 
eight miles from Irvine, on the Glasgow 
road. Andrew Innes says :—Mr. White 
and I, concealed by the darkness of the 
night, followed at a short distance all 
the way. We heard them once insult 
her about her feigned attachment to 
Christ. They would raise her up as 
high as they could, calling aloud for her 
to fly now to heaven, like Enoch or 
Elijah, at the same time letting her 
drop to the ground, exclaiming ‘ She 
cannot fly yet; we must take her ona 
little farther, and try her again.’ When 
they came to a bridge at Stewarton, 
they took her to the ledge, for the pur- 
of throwing her into the river, and 
would have done so, had not one of the 
party opposed them, saying, ‘ She has 
done us no personal harm, therefore we 
will not kill her outright—let her hus- 
band do that if he pleases, when he gets 
her home.’ This timely interruption 
seemed to divert them from their inten- 
tion of drowning her. As they dragged 
her into Stewarton, the noise they 
made in the streets, caused the people 
to come running out many with candles 
in their hands. The crowd soon became 
very great, and the night being very 
dark, they lost sight of her suddenly, 
nor could they find her again.” 


This was rough handling for a pro- 
phetess, who claimed to have a hea- 
venly commission—and, had her per- 
secutors been amenable to the ordinary 
feelings of superstition, the circum- 
stance of her mysterious disappear- 
ance might have shaken their incredu- 
lity of her being an impostor. But, 
the mystery was soon revealed. Luc. 
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kie showed that her nimbleness of heel 
was not inferior to the volubility of 
her tongue. She had taken advan- 
tage of the “sleety night” to retrace 
her steps—and when her scattered 
followers were assembled in Mr. 
White’s parlour, mourning for her 
loss, (says Andrew Innes,) and the 
opinion gaining ground that she had 
actually ascended to heaven— 


‘*In she stepped, in the grey of the 
morning, in a most pitiable plight ; 
she was bare-headed, barefooted, with 
scarcely a rag to cover her nakedness, 
and all her person over with blood; yet 
she was cheerful, and said, ‘I suffer all 
this freely for the sake of those I love.’ 
On escaping from the hands of her ene- 
mies at Stewarton, she made her way 
back to Irvine, by climbing over dykes, 
and squeezing through hedges, not dar- 
ing to keep the public road, lest they 
might be in pursuit of her. Mr. Gibson 
washed and dressed her wounds, and 
when she was put to bed, we each re- 
tired to our respective places of abode.” 


Her presence in Irvine, and the 
congregating of her friends again, was 
the signal for another attack. Crowds 
assembled, the house was beset, the 
doors and windows battered with 
stones, and the lives of the inmates 
put in jeopardy. The magistrates 
were obliged to interfere, and imme- 
diately ordered her removal. In this 
extremity, Mr. Hunter engaged a man 
with a horse and cart, to take her to 
Glasgow— Mr. Gibson volunteering 
to attend her as sick-nurse, and An- 
drew Innes as an escort, to report her 
safe arrival. Her finances were so 
low at this time, that, on leaving Ir- 
vine, she did not possess even the 
smallest silver coin, and Andrew gave 
her his watch, which he understood 
she pawned for a few shillings, to 
relieve her immediate wants; but 
when she received a farther supply 
from her more wealthy adherents, she 
redeemed the pledge, and returned it 
to its proper owner. In Glasgow her 
dupes continued to frequent her house, 
so that her family affairs were ut- 
terly neglected, and her husband re- 
duced to abject poverty, by the exten- 
sion of her hospitality to swarms of 
visitors, to whom he was an entire 
stranger. The consequence was, he 
was obliged to have a legal divorce, a 
step rendered all the more necessary 
from her revolting doctrines on the 
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subject of “carnal marriages.” It is 
remarkable that she never adopted her 
husband's name in her early letters, 
which are all signed “ Exsreta Simp. 
son ;” and which make no disclosures 
on the grand point of her intention 
to carry her disciples to heaven in the 
body, without tasting of death. Her 
correspondence, at this period, is filled 
with rhapsodies about the overflowings 
of her love for her spiritual children, 
** amidst a generation of vipers,” and 
the destroyers of this world ‘all com- 
ing against us like bulls of Bashan, 
with their mouths wide open to de- 
vour.” She warned them that “ Satan 
was trying to sift them,” but that they 
were to rejoice in tribulation, for their 
past sufferings would now be “no 
more than a dream, or a tale that is 
told.” 

A change of locality was now deem- 
ed advisable, and as Andrew Innes's 
mother had come to Glasgow in quest 
of her strayed son, Luckie Buchan was 
persuaded to accompany them to Mut- 
hill, “a pious wheelwright” of that 
place, Duncan Robertson, having been 
dispatched with a riding-horse to meet 
her at Kilsyth, and assist her in her 
journey. She professed great reluc- 
tance at parting with her “loving 
friends and sweet babes” in the west ; 
but she was reconciled to her new 
abode by finding she was kindly re- 
ceived, and might get another “little 
vineyard” to bear fruit, as at Irvine. 
Her only desideratum here seems to 
have been Mr. Hugh White, who was, 
of course, strongly urged to take up 
his residence with her immediately. 


** There being great desire and need 
of you (she writes); they are thirsting 
for the water of life, and receive it 
greedily. There are not a few young 
creatures here that have some breath- 
ings of love, but they are like to be 
choked with ignorance, I trust you 
will make no delay in coming here while 
the edge is on the people’s minds. As 
to removing your family, you need say 
little about that till you come yourself. 
My body is loaded with a great cold, 
but my senses are like pipes of new 
wine, all running from a free fountain.” 


With this warm intention Mr. 
White complied, and travelled on foot 
in the latter end of November, from 
Irvine to Muthill, adistance of seventy- 
six miles, in two days. His compa- 
nions were Andrew Innes, James Ste- 
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wart, and Agnes Wylie. At this time 
two of Mrs. Buchan’s daughters, 
Peggy and Anne, resided in Irvine, 
the elder’ being a servant with Mr. 
White. These are the young women 
whom she afterwards gave out to be, 
“one an incarnation of Christ, the 
other of the Holy Ghost!” 

Mr. White's reception at Muthill was 

not so kindly as that of his female fore- 
runner had been. He discovered no 
symptoms ofreligious“thirst” anywhere 
exceptinFriend Mother. The peoplehad 
too deepareverence for the Established 
Church and the Confession of Faith, to 
listen to * the abominations taught by 
Mrs. Buchan, and confirmed by Hugh 
White,” of which they were faithfully 
warned by the clergy. They refused 
to admit him into their houses, or to 
take him by the hand, or to touch him, 
as it was confidently believed Luckie 
had bewitched him; and when he 
preached, “ many of the men who had 
assembled to hear him, rose to their 
feet, and waved their staves before 
him in avery threatening manner.” 
Discouraged by this opposition, the 
two fanatics and their disciples re- 
solved to venture back to Irvine, where 
some of Mr. White’s former congre- 
gation seeined to think that poverty 
would make him recant, and that 
the Buchanites would thereby be scat- 
tered. In this they were mistaken, 
‘and when they saw cart after cart 
arrive from Muthill, laden with people, 
goods, and chattels, their rage became 
ungovernable.” Mr. White’s house 
was again attacked, and the windows 
demolished. The inhabitants petition- 
ed the magistrates to have the lady 
apprehended and punished legally as’a 
blasphemer, and her reverend para- 
mour also, as a disseminator of her 
dogmas. A sentence of banishment 
was issued (May, 1784), ordering her 
to leave the royalty within two hours. 
The summary decision was instantly 
obeyed; “and such was the hurry, 
that some had scarcely time to pack 
up a hand-bundle, put out the fire, and 
lock the door.” One left a washing 
on the green—another left a cow bel- 
lowing at the crib. Although the 
act applied only to Mrs. Buchan, her 
followers resolved to share her exile. 


‘* With this intention (says Andrew 
Innes), we had rallied round her in Mr. 
White’s parlour, each man with a staff 
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in one hand, and a small bundle in the 
other ; each woman with her coats kilted, 
and a small bundle in a handkerchief, tied 
round her waist. Mr. and Mrs. White 
seemed rather downcast, but Friend 
Mother was more cheerful than ordi- 
nary. Shespoke to us individually, and 
quoted passages of Scripture with sur- 
passing aptitude, to fortify our minds in 
that trying hour. She often repeated 
the twenty-eighth verse of the sixteenth 
chapter of Matthew with great compo- 
sure and dignity—‘ Verily, I say unto 
you, there be some standing here which 
shall not taste of death till they shall see 
the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” 
When the magistrates and constables 
appeared at the door, she proceeded 
with them, Mr. White accompanying her 
on one side, and Mr. Gibson on the other. 
The women and children followed, the 
men bringing up the rear, The streets 
through which we passed were crowded 
to such excess, that the constables could 
scarcely openapassage. All those that 
came from Muthill were very ill used ; 
the people made sport of pushing their 
staves between our legs so as to make 
us fall, and then pushed others over us ; 
chiding us at the same time for ruining 
ourselves by following an old witch-wife, 
who had evidently cast her cantrips over 
us. Just as the magistrates were about 
to return, a drunken sailor tore off the 
cap of our Friend Mother, and pulled 
her to the ground; and then ran past 
the magistrates, exclaiming, ‘ I have got 
aright handful of her hair,’ and joined 
his companions without being molested 
by the authorities.” 


About this period tnese fanatics at- 
tracted the notice of the poet Burns, 
then residing at his farm of Mossgiel. 
In a letter to a friend in Montrose, he 
alludes to their society, and describes 
their tenets as “a strange jumble of 
enthusiastic jargon.” Of their liber- 
tine principles he also speaks freely, 
but without exaggeration :— 


‘** Old Buchan (he adds) pretends to 
give them the Holy Ghost, by breathing 
on them, which she does with postures 
and practices scandalously indecent. 
They hold a community of goods, and 
live nearly an idle life, carrying on a 
great farce of devotion in barns and 
woods, where they lie and lodge alto- 
gether; and hold likewise a community 
of women, as it is another of their 
tenets that they can commit no moral 
sin. I am personally acquainted with 
most of them, and can assure you the 
above mentioned are facts.” 


The ejected emigrants, on quitting 
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Irvine, which they denounced as an- 
other Sodom, to be overtaken with 
some signal judgment for the wicked- 
ness of the people, bent their steps 
towards the south. The cause of their 
moving in that direction, Mr. Innes 
explains :—“ After consulting on the 
road a short time, we agree 1d to kee »p 
our faces as steadily as possible to- 

wards that part of the heavens where 
we supposed the Saviour of the world 
would appear at his second coming 
(Matthew chapter 26th), and moved 
off very slowly,” &c. 

Their society consisted of forty-six, 
but was afterwards re-inforced to sixty, 
chiefly by converts from England. The 
style of their travelling was picturesque. 
Mrs. Buchan, attired in a scarlet cloak, 
the discarded minister, and one or two 
of her higher dupes, were seated in a 
cart, while the remainder followed on 
foot. Allan Cunningham states that 
Luckie sometimes rode in front on a 
white pony, “ and often halted to lec- 
ture them on the loveliness of the land, 
and to cheer them with food from 
what she called the gardens of mercy, 
and with drink from a large cup, called 
the comforter.” Her company “ were 
for the most part clever chiels, and 
bonny, spanking, rosy-cheeked lasses, 
many of them in their teens. Over 
their dark petticoats they wore short 
gowns, reaching from the chin half- 
way down the thigh, and fitted close 
to the bosom. They were bare headed, 
and their locks of unusual length were 
restrained from falling in a fleece 
over their back and breast by small 
buckling-combs.” 

They had difficulty in procuring 
food, as the country shunned them, 


Oat cake, when they could purchase 
it at the farm-houses, and cold water, 

was their common fare. When they 
came to a stream they sat down on the 
bank, Friend Mother dividing to each 
a bit of cake, and a tankard of water 
was handed round, brought from the 
rivulet by one of the women. All 
shared alike; the only distinction in 
the way of luxury being tuat our lady 
“after she had divided the bread, 
lighted her pipe and took a smoke of 
tobacco.” In the article of lodgings 
they were miserably provided for, as 
few public houses could accommodate 
them, and farmers declined to harbour 
them. Near Dundonald they were 
permitted to occupy a cart-shed anda 
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hillogie for the night. At New Cum- 
nock they were granted the use ofa 
hay-loft ; but at Slunkford the farmer 
would not give them his barn, nor 
even allow them the shelter of his hay- 
stack. Mr. White preached to them 
and cheered them on their journey, by 
drawing comparisons between their 
difficulties and those of Christ and his 
apostles. During their march they 
chaunted, like the Seekers of the New 
Jerusalem, hymns, as a kind of rude 
psalmody,which attracted general atten- 
tion wherever they passed. “ They made 
the hills and woodlands ring with 
rhymes of their own composing, sung 
in full chorus to what is called profane 
music,” one of their favourite airs 
being The Beds of Sweet Roses, then 
a popular song in the West. 
The first resting place they procured 
was at New Comple, a farm-house in 
Nithsdale, near Thornhill, thirteen 
miles above Dumfries. There the 
wandering Buchanites were induced 
to halt, in consequence of one of the 
wealthiest of their members, Mr. Hun- 
ter, being apprehended and carried 
back to Irvine, on the charge of hav- 
ing deserted his business and pro- 
perty, but in reality to detach him 
from the idle company he had joined. 
The tenant of the farm, Mr. David- 
son, at first gave them only the tem- 
porary use of a barn; but finding they 
consumed and paid ready money for a 
considerable amount of his farm pro- 
duce, and assisted him in his field la- 
bours, he allowed them to remain for 
some time, and afterwards gave them 
ground to erect a house for themselves, 
called Buchan’s Ha’, a name which it 
still retains. “ It was here,” says ‘An- 
drew Innes, “ like the disciples of 
Christ after Pentecost, our apostolical 
life commenced, all that believed were 
together, and had all things common.” 
Their money was put into a joint- 
stock purse, and placed at the disposal 
of John Gibson, who was both treasu- 
rer and purveyor of the kitchen. 
Janet Grant, who had kept a cloth- 
shop in Irvine, was mistress of the 
robes, and had charge of all the unoc- 


cupied clothes, to keep them clean and 


whole, and give them out when any 
person wanted a change. The other 
women assisted in washing, knitting, 
and darning stockings, and they had 
tailors and cobblers for mending their 
shoes and outer garments. They oc- 
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qasionally wrought at hay or harvest 
for their neighbours, but never ac- 
cepted wages, and always took their 
meals apart by themselves, concluding 
it with singing oue of their own 
rhymes. 

Their food was mean and scanty, 
consisting of potatoes and salt, or her- 
rings, or “a drop of milk, when that 
was attainable.” It was cooked in the 
farmer’s kitchen, and served on a small 
table, round which they sat; and if 
any religious discussion was going on 
in the barn, they would run, with a 

tato, en chemise, in their hand, to 
ae the controversy. Having neither 
hay nor straw to sleep on, they were 
obliged to pull heather from the moors, 
which they bound in bundles of about 
six feet long and four broad, “ thereby 
forming a bed for two persons.” Those 
bundles were placed in a double row 
on the barn floor, closely pressed toge- 
ther, with the tops uppermost for soft- 
ness, the space between being scarcely 
more than sufficient for a single person 
to pass; their only covering was one 
blanket to each bed, and for pillows they 
used their body-clothes. By degrees, 
and after they had erected their house, 
which they built entirely themselves, 
their condition improved—each had 
two blankets, and for bedsteads they 
nailed four rough boards together, 
which were filled with straw for mat- 
trasses as soon as it could be procured. 
Their cabin was only one story high, 
thirty-six feet long, and sixteen broad, 
covered with heather. It was provid- 
ed with a loft, supported by poles, and 
this primitive attic was the general 
sleeping apartment. To this bed-room 
they ascended by a trap-ladder in the 
middle of the house, there being only 
two beds below in a small closet. 


** Our furniture (says Andrew Innes) 
consisted of two long tables, or deals, 
surrounded by links or cutty stools. 
In the kitchen was a dresser, a meal- 
chest, and a few stools. In Mr. White's 
closet was a table, and a few chairs, in- 
tended for strangers.” 


In this miserable hovel, and in beds 
of heather or straw, so closely jammed 
together that a person could scarcely 
move between them, were immured 
about sixty individuals of both sexes, 
who embraced some of the worst dog- 
mas of the ancient Essenes, and of the 


modern Socialists. Among them the 
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marriage relation was entirely disre- 
garded. Children did not know their 
parents ; the title of Mr. and Mrs. 
was abolished, and new names substi- 
tuted for the old; thus, Mr. Hunter, 
who had returned, was called Peter— 
Mr. White, Isold Whitehead—and 
so of the rest, except the Man-Child, 
who wished to be named Friend White. 
For these changes, Scripture reasons 
were assigned ; but the general belief 
was, they adopted this device for the 
purpose of committing and concealing 
crimes of a flagitious character. 

The fixture of these abominable en- 
thusiasts in the Vale of Nith, where 
many persons alive still remember 
them, created a strong sensation, 
which was soon inflamed into violence 
by Mr. White’s preaching, and an- 
nouncing Friend Mother as the * mys- 
terious woman predicted in the Reve- 
lations, in whom the light of God was 
restored to the world.” Disgusted 
with these blasphemous ravings, the 
people attacked their house, smashed 
doors and windows, ransacked the beds 
and chests, and even the farmer's 
draw-well, for “ Luckie,” who might 
have been torn to pieces, had she not 
escaped privately to Closeburn Castle, 
the seat of Mr. (now Sir Charles) Mon. 
teith, being warned on the previous 
evening of what was to take place ; 
for guns were fired and lights kindled 
on the hills, as signals to collect for 
the attack. Forty-two of the rioters 
were tried for the assault, and up- 
wards of twenty of them were fined at 
Dumfries by the sheriff of the county. 
The clergy of the local Presbytery 
also interfered, and attempted to have 
“Mrs. Buchan and the man-child, 
White,” libelled before the chureh 
court for teaching blasphemous doc- 
trines ; but they did not succeed, and 
the proceeding was abandoned. Luckie’s 
correspondence must have been vo- 
luminous; for she sometimes wrote 
all night, and complained grievously 
of the expense of postages. She paid 
a visit, accompanied by her “ high 
priest,” to a very old acquaintance, 
near Moffat, the Rev. Mr. Nicholson, 
of Wamphray, in the hope of convert- 
ing him. She boldly maintained, “ She 

was actually the spirit of God, which 
all unbelievers would soon know to 
their cost.” But when the neighbours 
learned that the manse was polluted 
by such unholy visitants, they threat- 
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ened to mob them, and call the minis- 
ter to account. 

Much of Mr. White’s time, while 
at Closeburn, seems to have been oc- 
eupied in writing hymns for the use 
of the society, and in composing the 
Divine Dictionary, or summary of 
their doctrines ; for as they professed 
having Scripture to support all their 
opinions, they deemed it necessary 
that they should publish to the world 
such an exposition of their Faith and 
Practice as would tend in future to 
silence their enemies! The work is 
described as a complete jumble of fa- 
natical nonsense, and denunciations 
against those who dared to disbelieve 
the divine mission of the mysterious 
woman. ‘ It showed them,” says the 
historian of the Relief Church, Mr. 
Struthers, “to be illiterate, errone- 
ous, visionary, and rhapsodical. So 
little reason was mixed up with their 
madness, that it is often impossible to 
comprehend their ravings, and to say 
exactly what, on various topics, was 
their belief.” It treated of the propa- 
gation of mankind—the human soul— 
the decrees of God—the nature of 
true devotion—the meeting Christ in 
the clouds—and pretended to give “a 
divine receipt, instructing how all may 
live for ever." The principal object 
of the work, however, was to proclaim 
to the world that they (the Buchan- 
ites) “are actually waiting for the se- 
cond coming of Christ, and believe 
that they alone shall be translated into 
the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air.” This leading article of their 
creed was engrossed in the title-page 
of the work : and the publication blas- 
phemously concludes by declaring that 
“the truths contained in it were re- 
ceived from Divine inspiration, by a 
babe in the love of God, Hucu 
Wuirtr, revised and approved by Exs- 
PETH Simpson!” Repeated warnings 
are given in it “to this poor deluded 
world” not to despise their admoni- 
tions, but to repair forthwith to New 


Comple, if they would be saved from 
sin and death, for there alone was the 
light of God restored back to this earth. 
““ Never mind the style but attend to 
the sentiment,” was the laconic advice 
they gave to all readers of the Divine 
Dictionary. 

If their ambition was, as stated, to 
spread their fame by this publication, 


they were grievously disappointed. 
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Their worst enemies could not have 
advised them to do anything more in- 
jurious to their expectations of suc- 
cess. It was scarcely known beyond 
their own locality, and no clergyman 
deemed it worth while to lift a pen to 
refute it. Even the printing of such 
infamous doctrines could not be tole- 
rated in Dumfries ; and such was the 
popular odium against Mr. Jackson, 
who threw off the first sheets, that the 
remainder was transferred to Edin- 
burgh, in Mr. Innes’s pocket. 

Their only other writings appear to 
have been hymns; but judging from a 
single specimen, the inspiration of 
their muse could not have proceeded 
from a very sublime fountain. The 
following stanzas commence a kind of 
psalm, or song of deliverance from 
their ill-treatment, by the ** People of 
Closeburn :"— 


‘*The people in Closeburn parish re. 
siding, 
Came often our sermons to hear ; 
And rudely they questioned our words, 
though most pure— 
Our persons they threatened to tear. 


“They often, with batons and cudgels 
combined, 
With billets of wood, and with stones; 
But He who has power all men to con- 
troul, 
Prevented them breaking our bones.” 


Mrs. Buchan herself, in one of her 
letters to the Rev. Gabriel Russell, of 
Dundee, celebrates her troubles and 
her triumphs, at New Comple, in a 
similar strain :— 


“IT have been, these ten years past, 
the very butt of the great red dragon's 
wrath, and a gazing-stock to a worth- 
less, blinded world, who are continually 
spewing out floods of falsehood, cruel 
mockings, and murdering plots against 
us, either to scatter or kill us; but oh, 
praise! praise ! eternal praise and thanks- 
giving to Divine wisdom and Almighty 
power, the worst of their intentions 
have hitherto turned out for our good, 
for none of our society has yet fallen 
before the enemy.” 


Instead of diminishing, the society 
increased, having about this time 
gained an accession of more than 


twenty persons, the greater part being 
from the North of England. George 


Hill, a well-educated young man, a 
native of Edinburgh, and at that time 
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elerk to the Closeburn lime-works, was 
the first to join them; and he, with 
Mr. Hunter, the ex-town-clerk of 
Irwine, proved useful assistants, as 
amanuenses, to Mr. White. The fame 
of the sect, and of the “Lady of 
Light,” or “ Great Luminary,” as 
Mrs. Buchan was now called, was 
carried to England by James Brown, 
a merchant tailor from Sunderland, 
who had accidentally visited New 
Comple, and was captivated with their 
expectations of passing into glory 
without tasting of death. A more 
important acquisition was Mr. Thos. 
Bradley, from Hartlepool, in Durham 
county, who disposed of his property 
in Yorkshire, and his farming-stock 
at Stranton, and joined the Buchanites. 
His friends attempted to prevent this 
foolish expedition ; but he absconded 
before day-light, with clothing and 
victuals, for the journey, wife, chil- 
dren, and chattels, in a large wagon 
drawn by two horses, and was re- 
ceived joyfully at New Comple—his 
wealth being of material advantage to 
the society. 

It was to be expected that doctrines 
so palatable to human nature, both 
spiritually and carnally, would attract 
proselytes of somewhat equivocal cha- 
racter. One applicant of this kind 
that appeared, was a young naval offi- 


cer, Mr. C. E, Conyers, lieutenant of 


marines, who consented to “leave all 
the vain-glory of his former life,” and 
cast in his lot with ‘ those blessed ex- 
pectants of immortality.” But as it 
was a rule of the society that no nem- 
ber could retain any earthly drag or 
entanglement, whereby his ascension 
to the next world might be retarded, 


Mr. Conyers was obliged to resign his 
half-pay, which he did in a letter to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, inti- 
mating his determination to hold no 
longer any commission under an earth- 
ly crown. On first appearing in his 


new service, he was bare-headed, which 
our lady took as a mark of profound 
respect and superior breeding, to 
which she was not always accustomed. 
It soon transpired, however, that he 
had been regaling himself the night 


before at a neighbouring wayside inn 
(Brownhill), and having no money to 


pay his bill, the landlord kept posses- 
sion of the hat. This explained the 


mystery of the obeisance ; but the old 


hat was redeemed, and the next time 
Vou. XXX,—No, 177. 
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the owner appeared bare-headed was 
on the scaffold at Tyburn. The so- 
ciety had early discovered that, not- 
withstanding his seeming zeal, ‘he 
was a wolf in sheep’s clothing,” and 
had sought their community for other 
reasons than the hope of an immediate 
translation to heaven. He had de- 
frauded a life assurance company in 
London, and probably expected to be 
carried into the clouds before his vil- 
lany was detected. He was mistaken. 
The officers of justice traced him to 
his lurking-place, and handed him over 
to the fate he deserved. Other “ mo- 
neyless rakes” sought admission, but 
in vain; none being accepted in future 
without being subject to examination 
and investigation by Mrs. Buchan, in 
which she was the chief actor, but of 
which delicacy forbids a more particu- 
lar description. 
Various circumstances now made it 
necessary that Friend Mother should 
give some evidence of the truth of her 
doctrine. Their creed had been pub- 
lished to the world. Expectation was 
excited. ‘The English converts had 
been summoned to “make haste and 
join their loving brothers the saints in 
glory.” The faith and hope of the 
whole community were wound to the 
highest pitch, “longing for the time 
of the bride’s translation.” Scripture 
confirmed these devout warnings. The 
1260 days which the woman in the 
Revelations was to tarry in the wil- 
derness, after giving birth to the man 
child who was to rule all nations with 
a rod of iron, had nearly expired, 
reckoning from Mr. White’s conver- 
sion at Irvine. This coincidence of 
dates and hopes led the sanguine enthu- 
siasts to believe that the great event so 
ardently desired was at hand. An ac- 
cident, the burning of a neighbouring 
farmer’s premises, ‘‘ one of their most 
violent enemies,” brought on a prema- 
ture crisis. Imagining the nocturnal 
conflagration to be the commencement 
of the general judgment that was to 
destroy all unbelievers, a panic seized 
the whole inmates of Buchan Ha’, from 
the oldest to the youngest. Andrew 
Innes, who was an eye-witness to this 
Midnight Manifestation, as he calls it, 
says :— 


“ All the members below instantly 
started to their feet, and those in the 
garret hurried down as fast as they pos- 
2B 
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sibly could through the trap-door. But 
it being about midnight, and there being 
no light in the house, Mr. Hunter, in the 
agitation of the moment, tumbled head- 
long down the trap-ladder. In an in- 
stant, however, he bounded from the 


ground, and with a voice as loud as a 


trumpet, joined in the general chorus,’ 


which every one in the house sung most 
vehemently — 


**Oh! hasten translation, and come resurrection ! 
Oh! hasten the coming of Christ in the air.’ 


“The bodily agitation became so great, 
with the clapping of hands and singing, 
that it is out of my power to convey a 
just idea of the scene. Every one 
thought the blessed moment was ar- 
rived ; and every one singing, and leap- 
ing, and clapping their hands, passed 
forward to the kitchen, where Friend 
Mother sat with great composure, while 
her face shone so white with the glory of 
God as to dazzle those who beheld it, 
and her raiment was as white as snow.” 


The extraordinary noise and tu- 
mult collected a crowd of neighbours, 
who dispersed when the agitation sub- 


sided. Hereacurious sceneis described 
by old Andrew :— 


“ T remember, when daylight appear- 
ed, of having seen the floor strewed 
with watches, gold rings, and a great 
number of trinkets, which had been, in 
the moment of expected translation, 
thrown away by the possessors, as use- 
less in our expected country. We did 
so, because Elijah threw away his 
mantle when he was, in like manner, 
about to ascend to heaven. My own 
watch was of the number ; I never saw 
it more, but I afterwards learned that 
John Gibson, our treasurer, had collect- 
ed all the watches and jewellery, and 
sold them in Dumfries.” 


This sudden explosion of fanaticism 
did not in the least diseconcert Mrs 
Buchan, who quietly called for a to- 
bacco-pipe and took a smoke ; “ telling 
her people she now saw they were not 
sufficiently prepared for the mighty 
change she intended them to undergo.” 
The failure on this occasion she ascribed 
wholly to the want of faith in her fol- 
lowers, and therefore another ordeal 
was prescribed for them. As Moses 
and Elijah fasted forty days and nights, 
as Christ remained the same time in 
the wilderness without food, and finally, 
as Peter, James, and John needed no 
terrestrial support on the Mount of 
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Transfiguration, so Friend Mother, in 
order to bring her dupes into the spi- 
ritual state necessary to their transla- 
tion without tasting death, enjoined a 
total abstinence from all earthly 
nourishment for forty days. This she 
declared to be an indispensable preli- 
minary, and assured them at the same 
time, that as the blood receded from 
their veins, the Holy Spirit would oc- 
cupy its place, and that they would 
consequently become spiritual bodies, 
like the great founder of their society, 
Severe as this test of orthodoxy 
was, it was cheerfully and unanimous- 
ly complied with. The enthusiasts 
shut themselves up from all inter- 
course with strangers, doors bolted, 
windows nailed down and screened— 
their only exercise being reading, and 
singing hymns composed for the oc- 
casion, one of which began thus :— 


* On words of God his children feed, 
For little by this mouth they need,” &e. 


In this imprisonment they continued 
like so many Jonahs in the fish’s belly. 
The narrative thus describes tbeir 
condition :— 


“We never went to bed; some 
stretched themselves on coverlets by 
turns on the floor. The infirm gene- 
rally lay couchant onthe beds in the 
cock-loft, and being about the middle 
of June, we scarcely knew night from 
day. When the fast commenced, we had 
eight gallons of molasses, a little manna, 
and a few stones of oatmeal ; but dur- 
ing the whole six weeks of the fast, 
there was no such thing as cooking 
victuals, and no complaint was made 
for want of food, even by the children. 
There was, indeed, sometimes a desire 
for a little drink, and as Friend Mother 
was always stepping about among us, she 
keptalittle treacle mixed with hot water, 
which she gave to any person that was 
thirsty; but it was very seldom re- 
quired.” 


The only recipient of this liquid was 
“an old blind and deaf woman, 
who lay in bed most of the time.” 
Whether this insane attempt to live 
without food amounted to total abste- 
miousness, it is impossible to know. 
Certainly, the fasting was not imagi- 
nary, as the personal appearance of the 
whole fraternity showed, for they were 
reduced to skeletons. Mrs. Hunter, 
fearing that her husband and children 
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thight be starved to death, succeeded 
in having them conveyed home, by 
virtue of a warrant, charging him 
with “ folly and ill-behaviour, in hav- 
ing left a good property and an excel- 
lent business for the purpose of fol- 
lowing a filthy, lascivious witch, to 
the ultimate ruin of his family.” 
For this act of defection, the Lady of 
Light opened her spiritual artillery in 
full wrath against the offending fe- 
male, denouncing her as an imp of 
Satan, “ with all the cunning of a ser- 
pent and the deceit of a devil.” To 
prevent desertion in future, any one 
suspected of an intention to leave the 
society was locked up, and every day 
ducked in cold water! But before 
this rule had passed, Mrs. Innes had 
contrived to carry off her two daugh- 
ters, also residing “ under the wings 
of mercy at Buchan Ha.” 
. It would appear that before the ex- 
piry of the forty days, Luckie re- 
solved to give her adherents confirma- 
tion of the fulfilment of her promises. 
They were assembled first on a small 
green hillock behind their cabin, 
where they remained till midnight, 
“singing with such united strength 
that the deeply-mixed melody of their 
voices was frequently heard at Close- 
burn Castle, a mile distant.” They 
then moved slowly off towards Temp- 
land Hill, which they ascended before 
day-break, to hold a “love meeting” 
preparatory to the grand translation. 
Platforms were erected for them to 
wait patiently until the wonderful 
hour arrived. The hair of each head 
was cut short, except a tuft on the 
crown “for the angels to catch by 
when drawing them up.” Mr. White 
was so confident, or appeared so, of 
beiny carried aloft, ‘ that he dressed 
himself in his canonicals, put on his 
gloves, and walked about scanning the 
heavens.” Luckie Buchan was her- 
self the most conspicuous figure. 
‘She was raised nearly her whole 
length above the crowd by whom she 
was surrounded, who stood with their 
faces towards the rising sun, and their 
arms extended upwards, as if about 
to clasp the great luminary as he rose 
above the horizon.” Her platform 
(an empty cask turned upside down, 
according to some accounts) was ex- 
alted above the rest. 

The utmost anxiety prevailed among 
the spectators who witnessed this ex- 
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traordinary scene, ‘‘ expecting every 
minute that the sound of the archan- 
gel’s trumpet would break upon their 
ears.” The finale was ridiculous 
enough. The momentous hour ar- 
rived; “a gust of wind came, but 
instead of wafting them upwards to 
the land of bliss, it capsised Mrs. 
Buchan, platform and all!” After 
this “‘ unexpected downcome,” Luckie 
and the whole band made their way 
back to New Comple. An eye-witness 
who had been on the hill says— 


‘“‘We all hastened to see them re- 
trace their steps to their wonted abode, 
and such a company of half-famished 
creatures I never saw before. They 
were all deadly pale, and emaciated to 
the last degree ; they seemed like living 
skeletons just escaped from the grave, 
or newly imported from Ezekiel’s valley 
of dry bones, with the exception of 
Luckie herself. She was like one of 
those beauties who crowd the canvass 
of painters with hillocks of rosy flesh. 
Her hair was unbound, and hung pro- 
fusely over her back and shoulders. 
She was downeast and melancholy, as 
were all her followers, evidently from 
the exposure of their reckless folly.” 


It is plain that Friend Mother had 
not abstained from terrestrial nutri- 
ment, and her credulous dupes believed 
her when she told them that “ being a 
partaker of the Divine Nature, she 
partook of earthly sustenance during 
the fast, merely to prevent her taber- 
nacle from becoming too transparent 
for human eyes to behold!” 

Two of the Englishmen, the Sun- 
derland tailor and the Durham farmer, 
broke down in the middle of the fast, 
not liking that species of training ; 
they waited the result at a little dis- 
tance, and had their faith considerably 
shaken. One of Mr. Bradley’s chil- 
dren was obliged to be removed nearly 
lifeless; and after tasting food she 
became quite delirious, and at last died 
insane. Andrew Innes was also com- 
pelled to depart privately for Muthill, 
before the termination of the fast, in 
consequence of Catherine Gardiner 
who, had left thesociety pregnant, being 
advised to enforce her claims upon him 
by law. Being completely exhausted, 
with hunger, he was conveyed away 
** by cock-crow, on the landlord's old 
mare,” so weak, that he required to be 
lifted on horseback, and his tattered 
habiliments hurriedly put on by mis- 
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take, a world too wide for his shrunk- 
en person, he afterwards married 
Catherine, who returned with him to 
New Comple, and treated her with the 
affection of a wife, although the old 


heartless vagabond confessed that he. 


submitted to the ceremony, knowing 
that the most legal union that mar- 
riage could form, would be done away 
on entering the society. She lived 
with him fifty-eight years, having died 
in November, 1845. 

The failure of the attempt to scale 
the skies was a sore disappointment, 
and may be said to have exposed the 
absurdity of this * most romantic en- 
thusiasm.” The lady of light sank in 
the estimation of her followers, who 
began to doubt the reality of her pre- 
tensions. The English people, all of 
them Methodists, and many of whom 
had placed their whole worldly means 
at the disposal of the society, were re- 
duced to beggary, and returned home 
loudly inveighing against the darker 
shades of Luckie Buchan’s character, 
and the miseries she had entailed upon 
them by “her irreligious fooleries.” 
The Sunderland tailor was the most 
violent, as he had additional cause for 
unbelief, having witnessed the failure 
of a pretended miracle in a time of 
severity, whereby Friend Mother pro- 
mised to draw a supply of cash from 
heaven. They went to the summit of 
a neighbouring hill, with a sheet held 
by the four corners, to receive the 
money; but the man tired before the 
golden shower fell, leaving Madam 
alone, who upbraided him, when she 
came home with £5, for his want of 
faith. Mr. White, too, became arro- 
gant and disrespectful, accused his 
spiritual mother of being a deceiver, 
debarred her from quitting the house, 
or receiving visitors, and, in a short 
time, was the means of breaking up 
the society. Quarrels ensued about 
the distribution of the funds, the trea- 
surer’s honesty was questioned, and 
on his claim for £85 being refused, he 
obtained a fuge warrant against Mr. 
White and Mr. Buchan, who were 
apprehended and laid in Dumfries jail. 
From this unpleasant situation they 
were liberated by the spontaneous ge- 
nerosity of Thomas Bradley, who 
lodged the sum claimed by Gibson, by 
way of bail, until the matter should be 
decided in due course of law. The 
decision of the sheriff went against 


the treasurer, as it appeared he had 
put his money voluntarily into the gene. 
ral funds of the society. Failing in this 
issue, Gibson impeached the luckless 
couple before the kirk sessions of 
Closeburn, for having carried on an 
improper intercourse. Several of the 
disaffected members were summoned 
as witnesses to establish the charge, 
but not appearing in court, the case 
was dismissed, although Andrew Innes 
afterwards admitted that ‘the fact of 
Mr. White and Mrs. Buchan sleeping 
together was never intended to be kept 
a secret in the society.” Ultimately, 
Gibson returned to Irvine, to resume 
his occupation as a builder; his wife, 
however, refused to accompany him, 
because, “ like Judas, he had betrayed 
his mistress.” 

The county magistrates now became 
apprehensive least,‘in the dilapidated 
condition of the society, its remaining 
members might fall a burden on the 
parish for support. To avert this 
danger, an order was issued that they 
should leave Dumfrieshire ; and accor- 
dingly, on the 10th March, 1787, they 
moved off in a body from New Com- 
ple; their landlord, Mr. Davidson, 
supplying horses and carts for remov- 
ing their bedding and furniture. They 
were under great alarm of a second at- 
tack, as crowds had assembled from 
various parts to witness, as they ex- 
pected, the final dispersion of the so- 
ciety, and endeavour to recover their 
infatuated friends. But they were 
allowed to depart without much in- 
jury, though not quite unmolested, as 
we learn from Mr. White’s poem on 
the occasion :— 


“ The tenth day of March, being closely impending, 
Like voracious hawks which the doves doth pursue, 
Or wolves, which the sheep and the lambs doth 

devour still, 
Came Closeburn’s people God's course to undo,” &c. 


The emigrants took up their next 
residence at Tarbreach, and after- 
wards at Auchergibbert, a small farm 
on the borders of Galloway, in Kirk- 
patrick Deeham parish, the lease be- 
ing in Mr. White’s name. There 
they had literally to begin the world 
anew ; and as they had never wrought 
for wages, a shower of money would 
have been of real service to them— 
their whole stock consisted of only 
one cow, a calf, two stirks purchased 
on credit, and a pair of old horses, 
gifted to them by Bradley and their 
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former landlord—they had to erect 
the entire farm-steadings, which they 
accomplished themselves, there being 
builders, carpenters, and tin-smiths, 
as well as spinners and knitters in the 
society. These expenses obliged them 
to take hire for their labour; the 
women spun yarn, at 3d. the hank— 
and the nen went to harvest, at 8d. 
a day, with victuals. Luckie occa- 
sionally superintended “ her bairns” 
personally in the fields ; the deference 
they paid her was quite extravagant— 
they threw down their sickles, em- 
braced each other, moved towards her 
with their heads uncovered, singing 
at the pitch of their voices, the hymn 
* O hasten translation” to their fa- 
yourite tune, ** Beds of sweet roses ;” 
and forming a circle, kneeling round 
her, she laid her right palm on the 
forehead of each, when they started 
up in succession, like automaton 
figures, raised by the pressure of in- 
ternal springs. But it was in the 
kitchen that her maternal cares dis- 
played themselves most usefully. Her 
prowess in cookery, according to 
Innes, must have been miraculous, as 
she could turn simple fare into the 
most delicious dishes, make a few po- 
tatoes, carrots, or cabbages, with a 
handful of oat, or barley meal, feed 
upwards of forty persons daily—and 
produce “more palatable and sub- 
stantial broth from a single spoonful 
of butter, than any other person could 
do with a whole joint of mutton and 
plenty of vegetables of the best de- 
scription.” 

The supernatural gifts, however, 
that nearly rivals the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes, could not pro- 
long the author’s life beyong the natu- 
ral time. The disobedience of her 
children, and especially the violent and 
uncourteous conduct of Mr. White, 
had broken her peace of mind, and 
crushed her spirit. She rebuked their 
ingratitude and unbelief in bitter re- 
proaches :—* Since I cannot prevent 
some of you going hell-ward, I will 
cast my body down in your way, and 
those who wish to do so may go over 
it.” Her declining health left no 
doubt of the result, however reluctant 
her followers might be to credit the 
possibility of her death; and after a 
severe illness, she expired on the morn- 
ing of the 29th March, 1791, in the 
seventh year of the Buchanite Hegira, or 
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flight from Irvine. Her last breath 
was received by the group of devotees 
who stood in consternation around her 
bed, “all being greatly agitated, with 
the exception of Mr. White ; nothing 
was then to be seen but the deepest 
emotions of distress—nothing heard 
but the unsubdued wailires of heart- 
felt sorrow.” Before becuiuing speech. 
less, she had exhorted them to con- 
tinue steadfast and unanimous in their 
adherence to her doctrines. 


‘* She said they had received a con- 
vincing proof that she was the Spirit 
of God—that Christ was her elder bro- 
ther, and that she was, consequently, 
the third person in the Godhead, or the 
Holy Ghost, and, therefore, she could 
not die; and though she would appear 
to do so, they needed not be discouraged, 
for she would only sleep; and if their 
faith was pure and without alloy, she 
would return for them at the end of six 
days. But if theystill remained faithless, 
she would not come back to take them 
to heaven till the end of ten years; and 
if they still continued unprepared, fifty 
years would elapse before she would re- 
appear on the earth; but then, at all 
events she would descend tu convince 
the faithless world of its error in sup- 
posing her to be only one of the false 
prophets mentioned in the 18th chapter 
of Deuteronomy.” 


To this graduated scale of faith most 
of her disciples clung to to the last. A 
rude coffin of boards, without being 
planed or blackened, was prepared, into 
which the body was laid, wrapped in 
a simple shroud ; “ and what was most 
singular (says her devoted chronicler, 
Innes), our hands, after touching her 
emitted an odoriferous perfume, which 
spread over the room, as if we had 
been handling myrrh, or some other 
aromatic herb.” The greatest pains 
were taken to conceal the death, and 
strict orders given that no lamentation 
should be made, nor any appearance 
of funeral rites. That no obstacle 
might interpose to obstruct the ascen- 
sion, the lid of the coffin was not nailed 
down; and instead of being carried 
to the grave, it was secretly removed 
at night to the barn. In his zeal to 
maintain his mistress’s immortality, 
Andrew contrived to abstract the 
corpse the first night, and hid it “in 
a mow of corn,” to prevent its being 
buried. But fearing the rats might set 
upon it, and the trick being discovered, 
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“he plainly told where he had conceal- 
edher.” A platform was then erected 
in the centre of the barn, on which the 
coffin was placed; and as the sixth 
day approached, the return of Friend 


Mother was waited for with breathless . 


expectation. A second stratagem was 
now attempted to prove the fact of a 
veritable resurrection. The body being 
clandestinely removed by those who 
watched it, and a hole cut in the roof, 
exactly close where the corpse lay, 
“ they next day told the rest of Luc- 
kie’s deluded followers, that an angel 
had come and carried her away before 
their eyes; in proof of which they 
showed the aperture in the roof 
through which they had ascended.” 

The two daughters of Mrs. Buchan 
had quitted the Society two years be- 
fore her death, in consequence of her 
rude treatment by Mr. White. An- 
noyed by the reports in circulation, 
some alleging the body was thrown 
into Auchergibbert loch, others that 
it was buried in the house under the 
hearth-stone, they applied to the she- 
riff to cause Mr. White to surrender 
the remains of their deceased parent. 
But the public agitation being great, 
it was deemed more advisable to have 
the corpse regularly buried; and ac- 
cordingly, at the dead of night it was 
interred under the coffin of another, 
in the church-yard of the neighbouring 
parish, Kirkguzion ; the only indivi- 
duals present or cognizant of the fact 
being Mr. White, Mr. Hill, and the 
stewart depute, Sir Alexander Gor- 
don, by whom the secret was disclosed 
thirty years afterwards. 

The body, however, which had been 
carefully packed in feathers, was not 
allowed to remain long in its resting- 
place. White, Robertson, and Hill 
carried it away, and deposited it be- 
neath the hearthstone, in the kitchen 
of Auchergibbert. Thence it was re- 
moved, with all possible privacy, to 
their next abode, at Longhill, where 
it was enclosed in a large chest, pre- 
viously used for holding the spare dlan- 
kets of the society. Finally it was 
conveyed, like the bones of Joseph, to 
the last residence of the Buchanites, at 
Crocketford, near Castle Douglas, 
where it was kept many years, in a 
little abutment, or charnel-house, at- 
tached to the dwelling, and immedi- 
ately behind the bed-room fire-place 
of Andrew Innes, who displayed a 
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singular enthusiasm in the preserva- 
tion of this sacred treasure. Twice 
every day in the year he regularly 
warmed the skeleton with a heated 
flannel-cloth, which he pushed through 
ahole, made on purpose, at the back of 
the grate directly above the coffin, into 
which it fell, and was carefully spread 
over the remains by this superstitious 
devotee, who had private access to 
them by a lock-door in his sleeping 
apartment. Daily did the old man 
pay his respects to this venerated 
mummy, with its dark brown skin ce- 
mented like parchment to the bones ; 
and when he expired his last directions 
were, that the coffin, or packing-box, 
with its precious contents, should be 
interred with his own in the kailyard, 
“on the left flank of the line of the 
graves of his former associates.” Time 
had not dulled the edge of his fanati- 
cism, and to the end he cherished his 
darling hope of translation without 
death, consoling himself with the pleas- 
ing reverie that “ every night he slept 
in Friend Mother’s house, and break- 
fasted every morning with her family.” 

The sequel of this strange record of 
human vice and folly is soon told. 
The death of the founder dispersed, 
but did not annihilate the sect. White, 
whose zeal gradually subsided after 
the failure of the Templand Hill 
demonstration, and whose contempt 
for Mrs. Buchan increased so far as 
to lead him to assume that the apos- 
tleship of the society himself was 
the first to break up the concern. 
Farming added to his wealth and to 
his worldly-mindedness ; and as Luckie 
waxed old his affection for her waned, 
and reverted to his wife and family. 
The disingenuous part he acted in first 
pretending that the dead impostor was 
only in a trance ; and, when the delu- 
sion would no longer avail, having her 
clandestinely buried, that her votaries 
might believe that she had ascended to 
heaven, was the natural prelude to 
his recanting her doctrines altogether. 
Having disgusted his associates with 
his arrogance and hypocrisy, and pro- 
viding for his worldly comforts as far 
as he could, he emigrated to America, 
in June, 1792, taking with him such 
members as could pay their passage, or 
be persuaded of his power to promote 
their interests in that country. His 
abortive attempt to become the leader 
of a new sect in Scotland, appears to 
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have deterred him from setting up in 
that capacity to propagate his dreamy 
mysticisms in the new world. He 
adopted the profession of teaching ; 
and when last heard of, he was school- 
master in a small village in Virginia, 
occasionally preaching to a few Uni- 
versalists. His fellow-emigrants were 
all unfortunate, with one exception, 
Joseph Innes, Andrew's brother, who 
realized property to the amount of 
£8,000. George Hill, who had mar- 
ried Jean Gardner (Catherine’s sister, 
and one of Robert Burns’ many “ dar- 
ling Jeans), became a bookseller in 
Baltimore, but was reduced to abject 
poverty by the failure of a shipping 
company. Mrs. Buchan’s son had 
been long removed from the society ; 
he entered the British naval service 
about the beginning of the French re- 
yolution, and was killed at the battle 
of Trafalgar. 

The secession of Mr. White left a 
remnant of fourteen, who immediately 
removed to the neighbouring farm of 
Larghill, a waste moor of four hun- 
dred acres, which they had leased at 
a rent of twenty guineas a-year. 
There they were again obliged to erect 
a house, and support themselves by ma- 
nual labour, the women spinning, and 
Duncan Robertson exercising his trade 
of wheel-making ; no distinction in 
regard to the sabbath being observed 
in carrying on their in-door work. 
The costume of the society, male as 
well as female, was cloth of their own 
manufacture, and all of a light green 
colour. Being of small stature, this pe- 
culiar dress gave them in their lonely 
moor more the appearance of a race 
of elves than human being. All their 
farm utensils, barn and stable doors, 
carts, corn sacks, &c., were marked in 
large characters, “* Mercy’s Property,” 
a device fallen upon to preserve the 
commnnity of goods and chattels, in 
ease of any one assuming, like Mr. 
White, authority over the rest. 

When the farm (which once be- 
longed to the famous persecutor, the 
‘Laird of Lag), was improved, the pro- 
prietor took it under his own manage- 
ment, which obliged the faithful rem- 
nant again to shift their quarters. 
Having purchased five acres of build- 
ing ground, at Crocketford, at a cost 
of £900, they removed, in 1808, to 
their new premises, which were des- 
tined to be the final resting-place of 
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the remaining members of the society. 
Many of them had paid the debt of 
nature, and were always buried in the 
hail-yard, ostensibly to prevent the 
graves being trodden by strangers, but 
more probably because no other burial 
ground would receive them. It was 
their rule to show no symptoms of 
grief, nor wear any of the usual badges 
of mourning. 

Of the fourteen residuaries, two 
were interred at Larghill, the other 
twelve sleep under the green sward at 
Crocketford ; Andrew and his partner 
(he refused her the name of wife), 
being the last survivors. Old Katie’s 
shrivelled form must have been of 
grotesque appearance. Originally di- 
minutive, the pressure of fourscore 
years had bent her down to the pigmy 
size of fifty inches. Her head, natu- 
rally large, was augmented by an in- 
credible accumulation of caps and ban- 
dages, so as nearly to conceal her little 
hatchet face; the most conspicuous 
feature of which was a pair of black 
horn-mounted spectacles, with coloured 
yarn wrapped round the bridge, to 
save the skin of her nose. Her at- 
tachment to Andrew was inalienable ; 
her great anxiety being lest the timber 
soles of his clogs, as he sat with his 
feet on the ribs of the grate, might 
take fire and roast his legs before he 
could shift his chair. The old man 
survived her little more than a year ; 
and with him the name, and race, and 
doctrines of the Buchanites became 
extinct. He was certainly the most 
devoted of all the adherents to this 
delusion. In defiance of all evidence, 
his belief remained unshaken in the an- 
ticipated resurrection of Friend Mo- 
ther, and the reality of his own trans- 
lation. The first decade came, and 
the fifty years elapsed without shaking 
his convictions; and when his end 
came, he met it with the firmness of a 
stoic, the hope of a martyr, and the 
credulity of a fool. 

The details of the history of this 
sect furnish one of the most extraordi- 
nary instances of fanaticism, supersti- 
tion, and profligacy, that modern times 
have to record. Its tenets were not 
calculated to win converts; it made 
not a single proselyte in Galloway, and 
was merely tolerated because its pro- 
fessors were civil and obliging neigh- 
bours. 

It were easy to trace a striking re- 
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semblance between the mystical and 
blasphemous reveries of Mrs. Buchan 


and those of Ann Lee, Johanna South- 
cote, Jane Leadley, John Peterson, 
the Gorlitz tailor, Behmen, the Heren- 
hutters, Muggletonians. and scores of 
other semi-bedlamite reformers. There 
was no doubt, however, that the real 
prototype of Elspeth Simpson was An- 
toinette Bouvignon,whose heresies were 
flagrant in Banffshire, a few years be- 
tore Mrs. Buchan was born. This 
celebrated fanatic excited no small dis- 


turbance with her religious pretensions 
in Flanders, Holland, Germany, and 


Denmark, being driven from city to 
city, in consequence of her visioary 
and indelicate doctrines, until she at 
length died, in 1680, at Francker, in 
the province of Frieseland. She was 
a great pretender to divine effusions, 
sacred elucidations, &c., and had her 
spiritual children, of whom she tra- 


vailed in birth-her dear proselytes, 


Female Fanaticism in Scotland. 











[Sept. 1847, 





M. de Cort, and Peter Poiret, a great 
master of the Cartesian philosophy, 
She carried a printing-press with her 
in all her wanderings, and published a 
vast number of books, stuffed with 
very singular doctrines ; but the work 
by which she is best known in Scot- 
land is, “* The Light of the World,” 
which was translated into English, 


with an apology, of which Dr. George 
Gordon, of Aberdeen, was alleged to 
be the author. It would be needless 
here to attempt any analysis of her wild 
incoherent doctrines ; they spread ex- 
tensively at the time, and required the 
utmost vigilance of the General Assem- 
bly to extirpate. They are now, how- 
ever, become obsolete, or only known 
as matter ofrecord in the laws and 
proceeds of the church courts. Bu- 
chanism and Bouvignonism are alike 
extinct, destined to pass away like hun- 
dreds of other memorials of human 


folly and misguided religious feeling. 





